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This Issue in Brief 


The tipping alerert is opposed by organized labor in practically all 
the trades in which the system is prevalent. Tipping is IN essence 
merely a method by which the public supplements the inadequate 
wages paid by employers. It implies servility on the part of the 
recipient and is thus opposed to the principles of trade-unionism. 
The unions affected are in favor of the complete abolition of tipping 
and a corresponding increase in straight wages (p. 1). 


A series of ratlroad arbitrations have been held during the year that 
the railroad labor act has been in effect. Under this act disputes 
which can not be settled by the parties themselves or through the 
mediation of the United States Board of Mediation may be referred 
to arbitration. ‘Thus far all unsettled disputes have been so referred. 
In these arbitrations the employees, with few exceptions, have 
received some wage increase, although usually considerably less than 
requested. The outstanding case in which an upward adjustment 
of wages was denied was that of the conductors and trainmen on 
some 55 western railroads. In the case of maintenance-of-way arbi- 
trations the increases ran as low as one-half cent per hour, or $1.04 
per month (p. 5). 


The output per worker between 1899 and 1925 increased 45 per cent 
inagriculture, 171 per cent in mining, and 48 per cent in manufacturing 
and railway transportation, according to a study made by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Much of this increase in produc- 
tivity is attributed to the increase in the use of power equipment. 
Thus, in manufacturing, the average horsepower of prime movers per 
worker was 2.1 in 1899 and 4.3 in 1925; while in mining and quarrying 
the increase was from 4.9 in 1902 to 6.2 in 1919 (p. 25). 


Accidents vn the iron and steel industry continued to decline in 1926, 
according to the annual study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
the accident frequency in a large group of selected plants being 6.8 
per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure in 1926, compared with 8.2 in 1925 and 
with 60.3 in 1913 (p. 35). 

The number of families provided for by new dwellings in 78 cities was 
187,233 in the first half of 1927, compared with 201,685 in the first 
half of 1926, according to the semiannual report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on building permits in principal cities. The average 
cost of one-family dwellings for which permits were obtained in the 
first half of 1927 was $4,903 as compared with $4,777 in the first half 
of 1926. Other details of the survey are given on page 87. 


The average entrance wage rate for common labor in the United 
States on July 1, 1927, was 42.6 cents per hour as compared with 
. pe on January 1, 1927, and with 42.8 cents on July 1, 1926 
\p. 126). 

_ The modern wage policy of the American Federation of Labor empha- 

sizes the importance of the factor of productivity and strives for 
higher “social wages—for wages which increase as measured by 
Prices and productivity.”” A thorough analysis of the meaning and 
purposes of this new wage policy is made by the president of the 
federation (p. 129). 
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Industriai training for the natives of Alaska is being carried on }y 
the United States Bureau of Education. Three schools located ,; 
points accessible from the different sections of the Territory hay, 
been established and others are planned. The courses offered inclyq, 
house building, carpentry, boat building, furniture making, sled eo). 
struction, operation nd ‘sepals of gas engines, marine engineering 
tanning, navigation, ivory pore and basket weaving. T}, 
natives are said to possess extraordinary manual dexterity. Ag , 
result of the work of the Bureau of Education and other acencie: 
the primitive conditions of life in Alaska have gradually disappeared 
except in the more remote regions (p. 76). 


Unemployment insurance in Germany became effective October 1. 
1927.'The system is administered by the State, the cost being 
borne in equal proportions by the workers and the employers. The 
benefit is fixed according to the wage or salary of the unemployed 
person and embraces the benefit proper and a family allowance. 
The benefit becomes payable, as a rule, the eighth day after notif- 
cation. The claim to benefit arises after 26 weeks’ payment of 
premiums and the period of benefit is likewise limited to 26 weeks 
The benefit, including family allowance, varies from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the standard wage, depending on the wage or salary class 
(p. 67). 

Social legislation in Uruguay is so advanced that ‘‘one may regard 
this little South American State as a vast social laboratory in which 
experiments of interest not only to Uruguay but to the world at 
large have taken place,” according to the authors of an article on 
this subject (p. 10). 

One day of rest in seven is required for all industrial and com- 
mercial employees in Colombia, according to a recent law. Sunday 
is established as the rest day, but in the case of continuous industries, 
and in those in which Sunday closing would work hardship to the 
public, some other day in the week may be allowed, provided author- 
ization is obtained from the Ministry of Industry. However, no 
worker may be employed on his rest day without his consent, and 
in case of being so employed he may choose between a compensatory 
rest day or not less than double pay for the time worked (p. 83). 
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Opposition of Organized Labor to the Tipping System 


HE question of the desirability of abolishing the tipping system 
T is receiving the attention of the trades subject to this method 
of remuneration. Conspicuous among these are the so-called 
“nersonal service” occupations—those of the Pullman porters, wait- 
ers and waitresses, chauffeurs and hack drivers, barbers, employees 
of beauty parlors, etc. In all of these the union has given serious 
consideration to the question, and in most instances the conclusion 
has been unfavorable to the continuance of the system. LEspeciully 
is this likely to be true as the union gains in power and inclusiveness 
in its field. A basic wage sufficient to maintain the worker and his 
family in moderate comfort is the main objective of all trade-unions, 
and the union is aware that in any occupation in which tipping is 
prevalent or customary the fact that the worker is the recipient of 
gratuities is one of the main obstacles to the securing of the basic wage. 
The employer feels that the acceptance of tips by his employees 
relieves him of the obligation to pay full wages, and tips, thereafter, 
have to take the place of wages. . The resultis a wage wholly inade- 
quate for the maintenance of a family, and to make up the deficit the 
employee must depend upon the generosity of the patron, an uncer- 
tain factor at best. 

The unions oppose gratuities also on the grounds that receiving 
tips tends to detract from the independence of the workers and to 
create a servile spirit among them. As soon, therefore, as the union 
eels that it is strong enough to do so it is likely to press for the 
establishment of a fair basic wage and the abolition of the tipping 
system. 

[tis safe to say that the abolition of tipping would be welcomed by 
the public. Many patrons now tip because they feel that the tip 
insures better service, or because without it the service will be 
nediocre. Many do'so because they are cognizant of the fact that 
the “tipped”? occupations are usually underpaid jobs and that the 
lip is the necessary supplement to the wage; or do so, unwillingly, 
because they think that the tip is expected and they feel they must 
do the “‘usual”’ thing. 

The tip is often an embarrassment to the giver in that he may be 
uncertain as to the amount he should give, and to the recipient in 
that there is implied, in the taking, a certain inferiority of status. 
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The attitude of the tipping public is well expressed in an edi; 
trom Collier’s Weekly, reproduced in the September, 1927 
the Messenger, as follows: 


‘i torial 
" iSSue of 


One of our best and most permanent evils is tipping. Reformers are 
conducting a campaign against it. These campaigns get nowhere because they 
attack the practice from the wrong end. The average man tips waiters. berben 
porters, and others because he likes to pay his way and knows that in certalk 
kinds of service custom orders a tip and employers reduce wages by the anneal 
of the tips, * * * 

Tipping itself is an offense to the code of American business ethics. It | 
in countries where begging is a recognized life calling, where petty pri| 
government employees is a recognized channel of revenue, where class disti; 


always 


elongs 
ery of 


ictlons 


are sharp and oppressive, and where cultivated servility is an art. But th 
custom is rooted in the United States and it will grow and thrive unti! the ereat 
army of the tipped rises in rebellion and creates and demands a right to straigh; 
pay. ; 


Since the subject is now before the public it is of interest to soe 
what action the unions concerned have taken or are considering on 
the subject. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc. 


“THE official policy of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America is that of oppo- 
sition to the tipping system on the ground that acceptance of tips 
places the recipient in the position of a menial. The union takes 
the position that “the best cure for it is to raise wages.’ In the 
August, 1927, issue of the union’s official magazine, Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the union, makes the following statement: 


One of the substantial things accomplished by our organization since its 


formation is that of discouraging the custom of tipping. The only branch of 
our craft in which tipping prevailed was amongst the carriage and hack drivers, 
of old, and this has been somewhat inherited by the taxicab drivers. This 
custom, however, is gradually being eliminated amongst union men due to the 


fact that our union has raised the standard of wages and brought up this class of 
workers to real high-grade, independent individuals. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees 


WAITERS and waitresses notoriously suffer from low wages, it 

' being expected that these will be supplemented by gratuities 
from the customers. . The bad effect upon both workers and union 
is seriously recognized by the president of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America. In his monthly letter to the membership, dated 
April 25, 1927, Mr. Flore discusses the various factors upon which the 
union must lay stress. Conditions of employment are among the 
most important, including the eight-hour day, and a living basic 
wage. He emphasizes the fact that “the time must come when the 
workers in the catering industry must reach the higher standards i 
life—the elimination of gratuities and the establishment of a basic 
wage.” 

Too long has the employer depended upon the consumer to pay for the service 
rendered, and the consumer, realizing that responsibility, is rapidly drifting from 
the service establishments to those of the nonservice type in order to avoid that 
responsibility. And the moral of that is that both employer and employee 
suffer from the loss of that trade. We are living in an age of transition and 
progress. The catering industry is passing through a period of evolution. Service 


establishments are rapidly giving way to other types of food emporiums where 
more or less unskilled service is required and no gratuities called for. 1n connec 
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, with this type of institutions commissary kitchens are established and pre- 
red and cooked food is delivered in thermos utensils ready for consumption. 
is method of operation reduces the number of skilled mechanics required in the 
reparation and cooking of food to a minimum, lessens the overhead cost, and 
akes their operation serious competitors to the service establishments. In 
s transformation service employer and employee have a community interest. 
e. on our part, assume the task of bringing the public back to the thought of 
»rmer methods and environments, while the employer must assume the responsi- 
ity of paying his employee a wage worthy of his hire, with hours and conditions 
employment which encourage his activity, and that brings us down to the 
yestion of salesmanship and wastes.! 


The July 30, 1927, issue of Labor, the organ of the railroad brother- 
oods, reports the attitude of the New York City local of waiters and 
aitresses as revealed in the testimony of its secretary-treasurer who 
;galso vice president of the national union. He is reported as saying: 

The union has made several attempts to get a living wage for its members, 
but has failed. They are compelled to depend on the charity of the public. We 


sre opposed to tipping, but there is nothing else to be done until a living wage is 
guaranteed employees of restaurants and hotels. 


a 


Pullman Porters 


IE Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters is a comparatively new 

organization, having been formed during the summer of 1925. 
Although it claims as members nearly 7,000 of the 12,000 colored 
maids and porters employed by the Pullman Co., it has had an uphill 
struggle for recognition as the representative of the employees. 

Late in 1926 the brotherhood, acting under the terms of the rail- 
road labor act of 1926, requested a conference with the company for 
the purpose of discussing certain desired improvements in conditions. 
The request being denied, the brotherhood took its case before the 
United States Mediation Board. The main question in the dis- 
pute—that of the right of the brotherhood to represent the em- 
ployees—is now before the board for determination. 

One of the main demands of the brotherhood is that the tipping 
practice be abolished. ‘The union points out that the minimum wage 
rate of porters is $72.50 per month. Overtime is received after 11,000 
miles have been traveled, such pay raising the average monthly 
compensation received from the company to $78.11. This was dis- 
closed by returns on a questionnaire a 673 regular and 104 extra 
porters. The tips averaged $58.15 per month. The union is making 
a stand for a minimum rate of $150 a month and the abolition of the 
“upping system.® 

he brotherhood has even filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking that. the commission require the 
Pullman Co. to cease ‘‘informing and instructing applicants for posi- 
ions as porters that they may expect increment to their wages from 
passengers, and from inducing or permitting porters in its service to 
receive gratuities from passengers, and from continuing to fix its wage 
tates for porters at an amount insufficient to enable them to.remain 
mntheservice * * *,7?4 

In the words of one of the brotherhood’s organizers: ‘In their 
struggle to organize, the porters and maids have set their faces 

The Mesnger (New York) Agua 12. 


‘idem, May, 1927, pp. 164-166. 
United States Daily, Washington, Sept. 19, 1927. 
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resolutely against the ‘tipping system’ as a method of rewardi 
them for the many excellent services they render the travelino Dublie 
This phase of the campaign * * * marks the porter’s stru vol 
as the most significant effort of the Negro since his emancipation 
He has come to understand that a firm and balanced manhood . 
incompatible with a dependence on public gratuities: th, biel 
carry with them a haunting and horrible sense of insecurity. to a 
nothing of the lack of dignity. Tips for the Negro as a rey ard {or 
his labor bring back to the dim corners of his memory years o{ Sorrow 
and bitterness spent in slavery; and they also tend to keep alive thp 
the fog of prejudice and ill feeling.’’® 


Barbers 
HE desirability of tipping is being thrashed out in the Journeymen 


Barbers’ International Union. The question was precipitated 
by the action of the employers’ organization, the Associated Mast; 


U 
Barbers, in its convention held in November, 1926. That convention Mil ente 
passed the following resolution: due 
Whereas the acceptance of gratuities, known as the tipping habii, is prevalent ef 
among master and journeymen barbers throughout the country; and h 
Whereas we believe that the practice has lowered the esteem of the public for in ¥ 
the profession, has made uniform shop service almost impossible to the great The 
detriment of the public, has tended to disrupt the morale of the shop employee ; 
and has prevented more general barber patronage to the inestimable financial mal 
loss of the profession; Therefore, be it & h 
Resolved, That we, the delegates to the Associated Master Barbers of America, mel 
in convention assembled at Des Moines, lowa,- November 8, 9, 10, hereby go on an 
record as being emphatically opposed to the acceptance of gratuities by master ’ 
and journeymen barbers; and be it further per 
Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the affiliated locals of this national q 
association that they respectively enact local legislation forbidding their members wa 
to a gratuities and providing for the enforcement of this measure; and pe it we: 
further | 
Resolved, That we hereby request the official and active cooperation of the er 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of America in the abolishment of the ral 
vicious “tipping” habit and urge upon them that they forbid their members to of 


accept gratuities in shops where the master barber will cooperate to this end; 
be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the national secretary 
to every affiliated local of the Associated Master Barbers of America and to th 
office of the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of America at Indianapolis, 
Indiana.® 

Since the publication of the resolution in the official journal of the 
union the matter has been discussed pro and con, the correspondents 
being about equally divided in the matter. The president of the 
union, however, has unequivocally expressed himself in opposition to 
the tipping practice, stating that, in his opinion, “there is no honest 
man whe dare deny the tipping system is a bad one.” He opposes 
the practice because it breeds servility on the part of the recipient, 
because it lowers his standing, and because it does not create al 
meentive for a fair wage.’ = 

As already stated, much discussion is taking place in the columns 
of the union magazine, and the matter will doubtless come up for 
attention at the 1927 convention of the union. 


—— 





5 Locomotive Engineers’ Magazine, April, 1927, R; 260. 
¢ The Journeyman Barber (Indianapolis, Ind.),’ February, 1927, p. 14. 
7 Idem, issues of November, 1926 (p. 448), and January, 1927 (p. 555). 
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ssults of Arbitration Proceedings under Railroad Labor Act 
of 1926' 


NDER the terms of the railroad labor act of 1926 a board of 
mediation of five members was appointed. This board began 
operation in July, 1926. » 

The act provides means for both mediation and arbitration of labor 
disputes. Disputes between carriers and men upon which the parties 
are unable to reach an agreement may be submitted for mediation to 
the United States Board of Mediation. If mediation fails, a special 
hoard of arbitration may be set up, consisting of one or two repre- 
sentatives each of men and management, and one or two “neutral” 
arbitrators agreed upon by the other representatives. If the parties 
fail to agree upon the neutral arbitrator or arbitrators these may be 
appointed by the board of mediation. The parties bind themselves 
to accept the decision of the arbitrators. 

Up to September 1, 1927, many arbitration proceedings had been 
entered into under the new act, involving blacksmiths, clerks, con- 
ductors and traimen, firemen and enginemen, maintenance-of-way 
employees, telegraphers, train dispatchers, etc. 

In the main, the men have been successful in obtaining increases 
in wages, though usually these were not so large as were asked for. 
The smallest rate of increase granted was given in the case of the 
maintenance-of-way employees on the two railroads—the Louisville 
& Nashville and the Chicago & North Western—for which the track- 
men’s cases have been decided. The increases in these two cases 
ranged from one-half cent to 3 cents per hour, or from $1.04 to $6.24 
er month. 

The outstanding case in which an upward adjustment of wage rates 

was denied was that of the conductors and trainmen on some 55 

western railroads. This action on the part of the arbitration board 

came as a Surprise, especially since these classes of employees on the 
railroads of the East and Southeast had just been granted an increase 
of 744 per cent. 


Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers, and Station Employees 


HE first arbitration case handled under the new act was that 
involving the rates of pay of railroad clerks on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. The award, made October 29, 
1926, increased the combined compensation of the whole group of 
employees involved by $125 a day, or $3,250 per month, divided 
among the clerks in proportion to the salary being received at the 
time the award was made. 

A case, involving 65,000 employees of the American Express Co., 
which was carried over from the old Railroad Labor Board, was 
referred to arbitrators soon after the creation of the United States 
Board of Mediation. The men asked for increases of from 111% to 
12 cents per hour. By the decision of the arbitrators on January 13, 
1927, an increase of 244 cents per hour was granted. 

Wages of the employees of the New York Central Railroad Co. 
and the Grand Central Terminal were increased 6 per cent, or about 





' Data are from text of agreements of boards and from Labor (organ of the - 
of Apr. 2 to Sept. 24, 1927, 
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3 cents an hour, by an arbitration decision rendered Mare}; 24 jq9. 
Exactly one month later station employees of the Boston & Main, 
Railroad were granted increases amounting to about 51% per con: > 

Increases of pay ranging from 2 to 7 cents per hour were granted 
to nearly 10,000 employees of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
a decision given at the end of April. The award was made ret), 
active to January 1, 1927. The employees covered by the gyanj 
included clerical employees, freight, baggage, and mail handlers. train 
and engine crew callers, elevator operators, watchmen, perish,\) 
inspectors, and others. 

Negotiations for a wage increase which terminated in an arhity, 
tion decision rendered July 16, 1927, were begun between the Brother. 
hood of Railway Clerks and the Southern Railway Co. in August 
1925. The dispute was ready for hearing when the Railroad Labor 
Board was abolished, necessitating beginning the negotiations anoy 
under the 1926 act. The men and the carrier being unable to come 
to an agreement, and the efforts of the United States Mediation 
Board being equally unsuccessful, the matter was referred to a board 
of arbitration. The award of this board granted an increase of 21/ 
cents an hour to some 6,000 employees, effective July 16, 1997 
The brotherhood had asked for a flat increase of 6 cents per hour. 

About 9,700 employees of the Illinois Central Railroad Co.. hy 
an arbitration decision rendered August 24, were granted a 5 per 
cent increase in the rates of pay. This amounted to a fraction less 
than 3 cents an hour for clerks and 2.4 cents an hour for freight 
handlers. 


About the same time the employees of the Wabash Railway (o. 


Shableg 


were granted increases—3 14 cents per hour for clerks, 2 cents per hour 
for station employees and chore boys, 2% cents per hour for freight 
handlers, and 3 cents per hour for sealers, sealers, and fruit inspec iors. 
Stowers, stevedores, and callers were given a rate 4 cents per hour 


above that of freight handlers. 

The demand of some 7,500 clerks on the Chicago & North Western 
Railway for an increase of 15 cents an hour will be heard before an 
arbitration board. 

Conductors and Trainmen 


HE first wage movement of the railway conductors and trainmen 
under the new act began with the filing of claims for wage 
increases of $1 to $1.50 per day on the eastern railroads. Thi parties 
failing to reach a settlement, the matter was taken to arbitration 
and the award of the board was rendered December 1, 1926, making 


a general 714 per cent increase in wage rates. The same increase 


was subsequently agreed to by the Southeastern railroads. ait 

The Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen then attempted to obtain similar benefits for their 
members who were employed.on 55 western railroads. Approx- 
imately 70,000 workers were affected by arbitration proceedings 
brought in the western district, and this number did not include 
employees of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., which was not 4 
party to the agreement, but which agreed to abide by the decision 
of the arbitrators. The award of the arbitration board, however, 
denied any increase in rates of pay of the conductors and trainmet, 
but granted a 714 per cent increase to yardmen. 
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ARBITRATION UNDER RAILROAD LABOR ACT OF 1926 7 


Firemen and Enginemen 


HE 714 per cent increase awarded to the conductors and train- 

men on the eastern railroads was extended by agreement, with- 

ut resorting to arbitration, to the firemen and enginemen on those 
ads. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen 

en sought to obtain an increase for those of its members who were 
mployed on the southeastern railroads. It was unable to persuade 


. oflicials of those carriers to make the increase, and an arbitration 


oreement was therefore signed early in April, 1927, by the Brother- 
sod and 12 southeastern railroads. It was reported at that time 
vat the arbitrators’ decision would affect directly some 7,500 
orkers,and probably at least 6,000 more indirectly, it being “taken 
or granted that eventually the decision of the board will be ac- 
opted by those lines which are not involved in the arbitration 
proceedings.” ‘The men asked for increases in wages amounting to 
| per day for men working on engines of less than 250,000 pounds 
on the drivers and $1.25 for those on engines of over that weight. 
‘he board rendered its decision June 20, giving increases of 35 
ents a day for men in passenger and yard service and 40. cents a 


Bjay for men in freight service; this, it was estimated, amounted to 


wn increase of about 7 per cent in the existing rates. 

The employees of 12 carriers were affected by the increase. The 
Southern Railway Co., the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., and 
several other railroads of the territory were not parties to the arbitra- 
tion. Practically the same increases were obtained for 3,500 employ- 
ees of the Southern Railway Co., however, by an agreement reached 
between the men and the company early in July. Simultaneousl 
demand was made upon the western railroads. egotiations failed, 
as did also the efforts of a Federal mediator, and an agreement to 
arbitrate was reached early in August. No award has as yet been 


made in the case. 
Locomotive Engineers 


AGE negotiations on the eastern railroads began May 23, 1927, 
the union asking for an increase of 15 per cent for its 30,000 
members employed by these roads. Action was postponed, however, 
until after the close of the convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, when negotiations were reopened, July 25. The 
services of the United States Board of Mediation were requested a 
few days later, and an agreement was reached by which the men were 
to receive an increase of 74% per cent, effective August 1. Thus a 
7 per cent increase has been made on the eastern railroads for 
conductors and trainmen, firemen and enginemen, and locomotive 
engineers. 

Conferences with the southeastern railroads began August 16, 
mediation failed, and the parties have agreed to arbitrate. It is 
understood that after an agreement has been reached wage demands 
will be made upon the western carriers. 


Maintenance-of-way Employees 


TH E Chicago & North Western Railway Co. and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees on March 24, 1927, signed an 
igreement to arbitrate the wage demands of the men, this being the 
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first action of the brotherhood under the terms of the a- 
involving the employees of an entire railway system. Simil 
action was taken with the representatives of the Louisville & Nashvil 
Railroad Co., the men asking in both cases for a flat increa B al 
an hour. These two actions, it was reported, involved 
men. 

The arbitrators in the case of the Louisville & Nashville 
Co. awarded increases ranging from 1 cent to 2 cents D 
That means an advance of $2.08 to $4.16 a month if the y 
8 hours a day for 26 days a month. 

In the Chicago & North Western case the award divided the 
into 22 classes and granted increases ranging from less than ono, 
half cent to 3 cents per hour in 9 classes; in 10 classes no chyrm» 
of rate was allowed; and for 1 class the minimum hourly rate yw. 
reduced from 38 to 35 cents per hour. In one class the monthly py 
was abolished and an hourly rate substituted and in another no 
change of rate was made, but the minimum salary was raised from 
$40 to $55 per month. 

The wage controversy of the brotherhood with the Chicago, § 


Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. has been referred to ay 
arbitration board. 
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Signalmen 


DEMAND upon the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. that its 
signalmen be paid the current rate of 78 cents per hour was 
resisted by the carrier, mediation was unsuccessful, and it was then 
decided that the matter should be submitted to arbitration. Renewal 
of direct negotiations, however, led to an agreement by which the road 
will pay the current rate. The same rate was also obtained by 
agreement on the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey. 
The request of the signalmen for an increase of 11 cents an hour 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. will be heard by a board 
of arbitration in the near future. 


Telegraphers 
‘THE first action of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers under the 
: act of 1926 was taken to secure an adjustment of wages, amouni- 
ing to about 8 cents per hour, for some 1,400 of its members employed 


on the Northern Pacific Railway Co. Arbitration proceedings began 
March 25, 1927. This was another case which had originally been 
inaugurated in 1925, but in which no agreement could be reached. 
The arbitrators’ decision, handed down during the latter part of 
April, granted an increase of 3 cents per hour. 

A dispute involving both rules and wages of telegraphers of the 
Grand Central Terminal has been submitted to arbitration. 


Train Dispatchers 


WAGE demands of the Train Dispatchers’ Association upon the 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. were submitted to an arbitration 
board early in April, 1927, and its demands upon the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. went to arbitration about the middle of May. 
A decision rendered late in September gave the dispatchers on the 
latter road an increase of 58 cents a day. 
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ARBITRATION UNDER RAILROAD LABOR ACT OF 1926 9 


Cases Settled by Agreement and by Mediation 


HE above discussion has in general covered only cases in which, it 
T having been found impossible for the parties to agree either by 
themselves or with the good offices of a third person, the settlement 
of the matter was left to arbitrators selected by the parties involved. 
In addition, however, many cases have occurred in which an amicable 
ettiement has been reached between men and management. Thus, 
the Soo Line and its telegraphers were able to settle a wage dispute, 
the telegraphers obtaining an increase in the rate per hour of about 
3cents. In like manner, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. agreed 
to an increase of 5 per cent for its clerks, and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad to a general increase for its clerks. As 
already noted, the southeastern railroads granted to their conductors 
and trainmen the 7% per cent increase awarded by an arbitration 
hoard to employees of this class on railroads of the East, while the 
§ Southern Railway Co. agreed to extend to its firemen and enginemen 
practically the same increase obtained by arbitration on the other 
southeastern carriers. After a sharp dispute, telegraphers on the 
’ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. obtained an agreement 
from the company by which these employees were granted an in- 
crease of 214 cents per hour. 

Mediation by the United States Mediation Board has resulted in 
settlements in many other cases, such, for instance, as the 3 per . 
cent increase obtained by the telegraph and tower service employees 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., the increase ranging from 2 
to714 cents per hour obtained by railway clerks on the Maine Central 
Railroad and of 24% cents per hour on the Central Vermont Railway 
(o., the 7 per cent imcrease secured by the engineers on eastern 
railroads, a slight increase for certain classes of maintenance-of-way 
employees of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., and many others 
concerning Which details are not available. 

It was reported that of 289 cases submitted to the United States 


Mediation Board up to September 17, a settlement had been brought 
about in 145, 
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Labor Legislation in Uruguay 


By Percy A. Martrn, professor of history in Stanford University, ¢ ‘aliforn 
and Ear. M. Sirsa, director of the Instituto Pan Americano of Montevider 
Uruguay " 


O THE student of social progress as reflected in labor legislatio, 
= no Latin-American country offers a more promising field {0 
investigation than Uruguay. Though this little Republic 
created in 1828 as a buffer State between Argentina and Brazil 
has not escaped the cycle of revolutions, dictatorships, and politica| 4 
convulsions to which all of our neighbors south of the Rio Grande 































have at one time or another fallen heir, the advent of the twentieth ney 
century witnessed the dawn of a new era. To a greater exten} — 
he than any of the other South American States Uruguay has os 
succeeded in squaring’ the theory with the practice of democracy. 0 
To be sure, conditions have been ceantene propitious. Nature ™ 


° ° ° ° one] 
has been lavish in her gifts to Uruguay. Though in area only as 0% 


large as New England with the addition of Maryland,! over 85 per vides 
cent of Uruguay’s surface is admirably adapted for agriculture or — 
stock raising. The country lies entirely in the South Temperate a 
Zone. The climate is healthful and invigorating. The population: oo 
almost entirely of white extraction, is industrious and intelligent. \ "O 
progressive government has by means of an excellent school system ( 
done much to banish illiteracy. Finally, the political party which for hal 
years has been in power (the so-called Colorado) has inscribed on its = 
platform a long series of social and economic reforms, many of which ? 
have in recent years been written on the statute books. In fact, Ate 
one may regard this little South American State as a vast social rr 
laboratory in which experiments of interest not only to Uruguay but : 


to the world at large have taken piace. — 


Labor Legislation “ 
5 

f 

pro 


¢ 
f 


HE first important piece of legislation to demand notice is th: 
law of July 21, 1914, for the prevention of accidents. Industrial 


establishments, construction companies, railroads, mines, quarries, lim 
and a long list of other industries are obliged to take effective measures mo 
to safeguard their employees from accident. The law has been be 
amplified and rendered enforceable by means of executive decrees the 
which specify in great detail the type of safeguards to be established lab 
in each industry or group of inaustries. Provision is also made 0) 


for government inspection of machinery, installation of safety 
appliances, and isolation of dangerous machinery. Each infraction 
of the law is punished by a fine of 50 pesos.® . 
Despite the fact that many of the minute regulations of this lay 
are only imperfectly carried out there has been an encouraging ¢e- 
crease in industrial accidents. At the beginning of 1925 there were 
55,500 persons employed in industries, according to the statistics 
pra A by Dr. César Charlone, director of the National Labor 





1 Uruguay contains 71,153 square miles. 
In 1924 eye ulation amounted to 1,640,214. r iden, 1991 
* Repadblica Oriental del Uruguay. Legisiacién obrera del Uruguay. Afio I, No. 1 (Montes seo, 
pp. 27 et seq. The Uruguayan peso, which is divided into 100 centésimos, is worth slightly more ‘6 
the American dollar. 
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pureau.! During the first six months of 1925 there were in Uruguay 
3.095 reported industrial accidents. These included 6 cases of death, 
| of permanent total disability, 13 of partial disability, 2,957 of tem- 
porary disability; mm the remaining 118 cases no data are available. 
\n examination of the machinery in the larger industrial establish- 
ments in Montevideo, especially the great packing houses, reveals 
‘lly as many and as efficient safety devices as are to be found in 
~orresponding plants in the United States. On the other hand, the 
‘ntroduction of labor-saving devices has proceeded rather slowly. 
\ great deal of carrying is done. Gangs of stevedores still load and 
ynload ships. Bricks, instead of being elevated by power, are thrown 
or carried. Dirt and débris are removed by baskets. Compara- 
tively few hand trucks and freight elevators are used. 

Workmen’s compensation law.—Another landmark in labor legisla- 
tion closely allied to the accident prevention law is the law of Novem- 
ber 26, 1920, providing for compensation for industrial accidents. 
The law is most comprehensive; not only does it refer to factories in 
veneral but 218 industries are specifically mentioned. The law pro- 
vides for compensation to the workmen as follows: 

(2) For temporary disability lasting more than 7 days, half pay, 
beginning the eighth day after the accident. If the incapacity lasts 
longer than 30 days the compensation begins with the day ‘dlowing 
the accident. 
(}) For permanent total disability, two-thirds of the wages for life. 
(c) For permanent partial disability, a life annuity equal to one- 
half the reduction in wages due to the disability. If the reduction is 
less than 10 per cent no annuity is granted. 

(d) For death by accident, the following annuities for the depend- 
ents: For wife (until married again), or disabled husband, 20 per cent 
of the annual wages of the deceased; in case of mother or father 
living, minor children and dependent minors living in deceased’s 
home, 15 per cent for one, 25 per cent for two, 35 per cent for three, 
and 40 per cent for four or more, and in case neither mother nor father 
is living, 20 per cent for each child. 

At first sight this law would seem to contain extraordinarily liberal 
provisions for the workmen. In reality, however, its scope is severely 
limited by a clause that in cases in which the wage of the victim is 
more than 750 pesos per year this sum, and not his actual wages, will 
be taken as the basis for calculating the indemnity. It is obvious 
that this provision adversely affects the compensation of all well-paid 
laborers. For instance, 500 pesos becomes the maximum disability 
compensation. 

It is generally agreed that the workmen’s compensation law should 
have as its logical corollary compulsory insurance. In Uruguay ex- 
cept In the case of public employees there is no legislation forcing 
industries existing when the law was passed to carry insurance for 
their workmen. In practice, however, almost all of the more impor- 
tant industries carry such insurance with the State Insurance Bank 
‘Banco de Seguros del Estado). The premiums are not excessive and 
the industry is relieved of all risk as well as of the task of caring for 
the victims of aceidents. The expenses incurred by the employees 





a Libro del Centenario Uruguayo (Montevideo, 1926), p. 339: ‘‘ Legislacién Obrera Uruguaya.” 
Legislacién Obrera del Uruguay, pp. 63 et seq. 
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are regarded as a legitimate charge on the industry and in most cq; 
are passed on to the public. The insurance bank maintains a ator 
staff of physicians who render assistance to the employees when 
accidents arise. ; 

The workmen, like the employers, are, on the whole. satisfied 
with the operations of the law. Employees pay no direct promi 
They are well attended in case of accidents, and in case of disability 
they and their families are not deprived of all resources. Tho |yy. 
seems to be well enforced. No license is granted to any new industry 
coming within the scope of the law until guaranties are given that, jj 
workmen will be insured. A lawyer is appointed whose especial 
duty it is to see that all obligations on the part of the insurance bank 
are met. The law is sufficiently clear and enforceable to mako 
unnecessary any great amount of litigation. Of the 3,095 industria) 
accidents noted above as occurring in the first six months of 1995, 
2,046 of the victims were granted half-salary compensation, 85 were 
not insured (but 1 of these was granted compensation by his em- 


ployer) 9 cases were pending when the report for the period was one 
published, and for 943 no data were available. hov 

Exght-hour law.’—This important piece of legislation was promu- and 
gated on November 17, 1915. The Uruguayans regard this law as In 
one of their most important conquests in the domain of social reform, one 


At first of very wide application, its scope was somewhat restricted 
by executive decrees, notably those of January 31, 1916, and May 21, 
1921. At the present time the following industries and occupations 
are not subject to its provisions: Agriculture and stock raising, 
domestic service, chauffeurs of public automobiles, directors and 
managers of industrial and commercial houses. On the other 
hand no establishment is too small to escape the provisions of the 
law; the same is true even of shops in which members of the same 
family are employed. Eight continuous hours, however, are per- 
mitted in certain industries. More than 8 hours are allowed in the 
case of maritime and port labor, provided that the total does not 
exceed 48 hours per week. A 15-minute rest after two hours of 
ironing is obligatory in laundries. The eight-hour law was extended 
in 1923 to inahebe all employees of hospitals and sanatoriums. 

In general the eight-hour law is accepted as the permanent law of 
the land. No political party seeks its repeal, and there is a move- 
ment-——thus far of small proportions—to extend it to mclude domestic 
help and farm labor, The objection to the law naturally comes trom 
the side of the industrialists, especially the managers of great packing 
houses. They declare they can not pay a man for 10 hours when he 
works only 8. Thus they justify a wage of less than a peso and 
a half per day for smaeeetit labor. One also hears the complaint 
that Uruguayan industries are handicapped in the competition 
with Argentina and Brazil, where the eight-hour law is not operative. 

The sponsors of the eight-hour law believed that it would afforc 
opportunity for improving the lot of the laboring classes. In some 
measure these hopes have been realized. It has been a boon 
young men of ambition. The night schools provided by the Govert- 
ment in Montevideo have enabled many employees to fit themselves 
for more remunerative positions. 








® Leglislacion Obrera del Uruguay, pp. 79 et seq. 
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The law has been reasonably well enforced. While minor in- 
fractions are not infrequent, flagrant disobedience is rare, as inspectors 
gre everywhere present. During the year 1926, 64 establishments or 
individuals were convicted and fined for breaking the law. That the 
law is effective in preventing exploitation, especially of the newly 
arrived and ignorant immigrants, is beyond dispute. 

One day’s rest im seven.’—Laws making one rest day each week 
obligatory were passed November 19 and December 10, 1920. These 
laws were much more inclusive than the eight-hour law, but rural 
labor was not included even in these. When one recalls that Uruguay 
is predominately a pastoral and agricultural country, the compara- 
tively limited application of this legislation is apparent. Through a 
mass of regulations, adjustments to the special exigencies of practi- 
cally every type of industry are provided. In general the period of 
rest falls on Sunday and consists of 24 consecutive hours. When this 
is not practicable another day of the week may be substituted for 
Sunday. When the industry in question must function continually 
one day of rest is required after 5 days of work. It is obvious, 
however, that employers are loath to adopt this latter provision, 
and in 1924 less than 9 per cent of the laborers fell in this category. 
In certain cases it is permitted to give two half days off instead of 
one whole day, or a half day may be given every Sunday and some 
other day every two weeks. Another privilege is the arrangement 
between employer and employee whereby the rest days may accumu- 
late for a monthly, quarterly, or semiannual vacation. 

The following table indicates the manner in which the law was 
carried out in 1924:° 


PROVISIONS FOR WEEKLY REST FOR WORKERS IN COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN URUGUAY IN 1924 


7T = S | 
> - | . . 
Number of workers in com |Number of workers in indus- 


mercial establishments |"'s 5.) establishments having— 

















having— 
Department | pled Meee 2 ia i: ne Stet ME Rs A tee  etelnasati eho 
| Sunday Week | One day | Sunday Week One day 
off | day off | in six off off day off | in six off 
Bid LD fil : ‘a 
} j | 
Memevideo.~ =. \- cegies Sdscsscscnce- ps5 | 21, 498 | 5,012] 2,345| 31,452] 10, 080 2, 305 
Other departments... 2.2. 2 o.--- se 4, 032 1, 501 | 1,012 9, 808 1, 404 442 
Total: .i. it Shi de etd ds | 16, 530 6, 513 3,357 | 41, 260 | 11, 493 2,747 
plecd te, 








As a result of this law, the six-day week is all but universal in the 
feld of industry, commerce, and domestic service, in the larger 
communities at least. In small and isolated establishments in the 
interior of Uruguay difficulties of enforcement occur; but the law is 
known, the rest day is demanded and is generally accorded. This 
law is a boon for domestic workers who in most countries in Latin 
America are subject not only to long hours but also to week-in week- 
out continuous service. In general, employers have cooperated in 
carrying out this legislation and no perceptible difference has been 
made in regard to wages. 


— 





' Legislacién Obrera del rogue pp. 185 et seq. 
‘El Libro del Centenario de ruguay (Montevideo, 1925), p. 339: “ Legislacién Obrera Uruguaya.”’ 
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Minimum. wage for rural laborers—The social and labor legis|at;, 
thus far reviewed has been designed chiefly to improve the Jot of the 
urban laborers and employees; this despite the fact that Uruguay 
predominantly a sons me § and rural country. The causes of this 
anomaly are not far to seek. Thanks to their effective organizg. 
tions, workmen in the cities can exert an influence in political sphere; 
not enjoyed by the rural laborers, while difficulties of enforcing |aho, 
laws in the sparsely settled interior are formidable. Finally, the doy. 
inant political party has recruited most of its strength from the jp. 
habitants of Montevideo and the other large towns and as a congo. 
quence has been somewhat less concerned with the plight of th 
laborers on the great estancias. 

The first serious attempt to remedy this discrimination was the 
passage, on February 15, 1923, of the law establishing a mininun 
wage for rural laborers (salario minimo rural).2 The minimum wave 
set is 18 pesos per month, or 72 centésimos per day. The ep. 
ployer is also obliged, at the option of the laborer, either to provide 
hygienic sleeping quarters and good food or pay an additional 50 
centésimos per day or 12 pesos per month. Furthermore, one day’s 
rest in seven is obligatory.” The law applies to rural properties 
with an assessed valuation of more than 20,000 pesos. In the case 
of properties of more than 60,000 pesos assessed value the minimum 
wage was increased by an executive decree of April 8, 1924," to 9 
centésimos per day, or 20 pesos per month. T 

An additional executive decree provides for the issuance by the A 
bureau of labor of ‘booklets of control” (libretas de contralor) for weil 
the individual laborer. These booklets contain the following data: The 
Name, nationality, age, residence, and civil status of both the laborer - 
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and employer; the location and assessed value of the establishment; ally 
the date on which the work began, the conditions of contract, amount ata 
of wages, provisions for board and room, the day of rest, etc. These the 
reports are kept by the employers and are periodically examined by ene 
Government inspectors. mer 
One of the writers had occasion to spend some time on a number 

of large Uruguayan estancias, and, to the best of his knowledge, the 

law of minimum wage has proven a distinct success. Rural laborers 


are cognizant of its terms, the reports are universally kept, inspectors 
regularly make their rounds, and recalcitrant establishments are 
forced to live up to the provisions of the law. During 1926, 137 
fines were collected for breaking this law. Instances have arisen 
where employees signed for the legal wage and without protest 
received less. It is impossible to determine how common is this 
deceit, but it can not be very general, for the average wage of coun- 
try laborers has gradually risen to 18 pesos, the legal minimum for 
the middle-size establishments. Indirectly, therefore, all rural labor 
has benefitted from the law. 


National Bureau of Labor 


HE enforcement and regulation of labor laws is in the hands of 
the National Bureau of Labor (Oficina Nacional del Trabajo) 
under the general direction of the Minister of Industries. Only the 


—— 





* Jiménez de Aréchaga: Leyes, Decretos y Resoluciones Usuales. Montevideo, 1926, pp. 575 ©! sed. 
10 This provision —- to all rural properties, irrespective of size. ; =e 
it Jiménez de Aréchaga: Leyes, Decretos y Resoluciones Usuales. Montevideo, 1926, p. o>. 
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ost important of the activities of the bureau can be noted here. 
Inspectors see that the provisions of the eight-hour and minimum- 
age laws are carried out, and a lawyer of the bureau sees to it that 
employees receive their accident compensation. Ali licenses to new 
jdustries must be countersigned by the bureau. Inspectors see 
that every establishment has its one day of weekly rest for every 
»mployee. ‘To assure more adequate enforcement of the existing 
jabor laws in 1923, two subdivisions of the bureau were established 
1 the interior of the country. For the fiscal year 1924-25 the 
expenses of the bureau amounted to approximately 15,000 pesos.” 

Other activities of the bureau of labor include the maintenance of 
, free employment agency;"* the publication of a monthly bulletin, 
‘he Cronica de la Oficina Nacional del Trabajo; the investigation 
of labor conditions both at home and abroad; and the drafting of 
legislative proposals. The bureau has also attempted to act as 
mediator in industrial disputes, but with very meager success. Thib 
failure is due in large part to the fact that the labor movement, in 
so far as it is organized, is largely of the radical syndicalist type and 
reposes no confidence in the bureau of labor, which it considers as 
an organ of capitalism. 


Woman and Child Labor 


A’ THE present time only one measure dealing with the subject 
of woman and child labor is on the statute books. This is the 
so-called “‘chair law” (ley de la silla),’® passed on July 10, 1918. 
The law makes obligatory in all stores, factories, and other estab- 
lishments the installation of chairs in sufficient number to permit 
all woman employees to sit when not engaged in work requiring a 
standing position. According to the director of the bureau of labor, 
the law is in foree and obeyed. Investigation revealed that in 
stores, at least, chairs are available. In the industrial establish- 
ments, however, adequate provision does not seem to be made for 
women whose work generally calls for a standing position. 

Pending the enactment of further legislation the bureau of labor 
attempts to throw certain safeguards about women and children in 
industry. Two woman inspectors devote their whole time to this 
task. ‘They see that the ‘‘chair law” is enforced, intercede in any 
difficulty between woman workers and their employers, and en- 
deavor to protect women and children from immoral and unsanitary 
conditions of work. 

There is a widespread conviction in Uruguay that the virtual absence 
of laws looking to the protection of women and children in indus- 
try forms a serious gap in the country’s social legislation. Accord- 
ing to the present Minister of Industries, Doctor Acevedo Alvarez,” 
there are 9,571 women employed in industry. Statistics regarding 
the number of children gainfully employed are not available, but the 
total must be impressive if the figures given by Doctor Acevedo for a 
single establishment are at all typical. In the largest glass factory 





oe ag tlce Oriental del Uruguay. Presupuesto General de Gastos para el Ejercicio Econémico de 
w-25, Pt. I, p. ¥ 
{n 1925, 1,128 positions were secured through its efforts, 
This publication, begun in 1925, was later forced to suspend owing to lack of funds. 
: F Dae by ae Leyes, Decretos y Resoluciones Usuales. Montevideo, 1926, p. 539. 
” é ’ pr. , e 
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of Montevideo, for instance, some 50 per cent of the 476 employees 
are less than 18 years of age, while 29 are between 10 and 14 an4 36 
between 14 and 15. The same authority points out that children 
employed in industrial establishments are accustomed to | 


| ; ‘ abor tl 
regulation eight hours, irrespective of their age. ra 
_ To meet this admittedly deplorable situation there has been 
introduced into the Uruguayan Congress, partly through the efforts 


of the bureau of labor, a comprehensive bill dealing with the abo, 
of women and children. Its outstanding provisions are as follows. 

Prohibition of any kind of gainful employment in the case of ¢)j) 
dren under 15 years of age. 

A maximum of four hours of work per day for boys and girls undo; 
18 years and of six hours for those under 21. 

Absolute prohibition of night work in factories, shops, or stores 
women and for boys under 18 years of age. 

Children under 18 can not be employed in factories or shops until 
they have completed the sixth grade in school and have passed 4 
physical examination—given free by the public health depart- 
ment—showing them to be fit for the work. They can not be em. 
ployed in occupations detrimental to health or morals. 

Women are to be granted 12 weeks’ vacation on two-thirds pay at 
time of childbirth. 

Factories and shops employing women must have a day nursery 
attached.’” 


fi iT 





Old-age Pensions 


ONE topic closely allied to but lying slightly outside the field of 

labor legislation is that of pensions. For many years public 
employees of almost every category have been eligible to pensions and 
retirement allowances. The Government has been extraordinarily 
liberal in this respect. In the fiscal year 1924-25 nearly 2,000,000 
pesos were expended for these purposes, of which amount consid- 


erably over half went to civilians and the remainder to members 
of the military and their families.* Our interest, however, lies in a 
pension of an entirely different type. On February 11, 1919, was 


passed the law providing for old-age pensions.’® Every person who, 
on arriving at the age of 60, is incapable of work and is indigent is 
entitled to a minimum yearly pension from the State of 96 pesos or its 
equivalent in direct or indirect aid. This amount is not absolute 
but is determined in part by the National Insurance Bank, which 
administers the pensions. On October 11, 1926, the directors of the 
bank raised the sum to 9 pesos per month for the calendar year 1927.” 
On August 31, 1924, the recipients of this pension numbered to 24,336, 
entailing an expenditure for the first. half of the calendar year 1924 of 
slightly over 1,000,000 pesos." The revenues for the pension fund 
are derived from several sources, of which the most important are 
the contributions of 20 centésimos monthly payable by employers 
for each of their employees and a graduated surtax on all real estate 
whose value is not.less than 200,000 pesos. Opinion among social 





" El Dia, Mar. 21, 1927, where the chief provisions of the law are analyzed. 
18 Repabi 


1° Jiménez de A : Leyes, Decretos y Resoluciones Usuales. Montevideo, 1926, pp. 54! ef sed. 
” Fl Dia, Oct. 12, 1926. 


" El Libro del Centenario. Montevideo, 1926, p. 337. 
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workers in Uruguay is practically unanimous regarding the benefits 
of the old-age pension law, and there is every likelihood that the 
mounts paid will, as time goes on, show a substantial increase. 


Conclusion 


UR brief survey of the existing labor legislation of Uruguay should 
O warrant the statement that this progressive South American 
State need not fear comparison in the domain of social welfare with 
the United States and the more advanced nations of Europe. Not 
merely has a fairly complete and coherent system of laws been written 
on the statute books, but the laws are enforced with honesty and 
intelligence. That serious gaps still exist is admitted by all pro- 
sressive Uruguayans. ‘The most serious omission, as has already been 
indicated, is adequate protection for children and women in industry. 
There has also been a tendency to further the interests of the urban 


B laborer and to neglect his fellow worker in the country. Finally, 


there is a real need for a comprehensive labor code. Such an instru- 
ment would correct the defects of the present legislation, fill the 
existing gaps, and coordinate the various stipulations scattered 
through the Civil Code relative to labor contracts. It is encouraging 
to note that the director of the labor bureau, Doctor Charlone, in 
collaboration with Sr. César Mayo Gutiérrez, former Minister of 
Industries, has prepared such a labor code and that it will shortly 


| be submitted to Congress for approval.” 





® The chief provisions of this draft are given in El Dia for Apr, 16, 1927. 
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English Trades Disputes and Trades-Union Act. 


N JULY 29, 1927, the English act relating to trade-unions 


1 
trade disputes, having passed both houses of Parliayy 


aug 


received the royal assent and became law. The original 
terms of the bill were given in the Labor Review for May, 1927 (yp, 
122-124), but a number of amendments were made before the go 


was passed. The Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for Aucysi, 
1927, gives a summary of the amended provisions of the new |. 

A strike is declared illegal if it (1) has any object other than oy jy 
addition to the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade o; 
industry in which the strikers are engaged; and (2) is astrike designod 
or calculated to coerce the Government either directly or by inflicting 
hardship upon the community. Illegal lockouts are defined in 
similar terms, and it is declared illegal to commence or continue, or 
to apply any sums in furtherance or in support of, any such illegal 
strike or lockout. 

A trade dispute is not to be deemed to be within a trade or industry unless 
it is a dispute between employers and workmen, or between workmen and 
workmen, in that trade or industry which is connected with the employment or 
nonemployment, or the terms of the employment, or with the conditions of 
labor of persons in that trade or industry. Without prejudice to the generality 
of the expression ‘‘trade or industry,’”’ workmen are to be deemed to be within 
the same trade or industry if their wages or conditions of employment are 
determined in accordance with the conclusions of the same joint industrial 
council, conciliation board, or other similar body, or in accordance with ag! 
ments made with the same employer or group of employers. 


Penalties are provided for any violation of this provision, and the 
protection formerly extended to trade-unions by the trade disputes 
act of 1906, and continued under the emergency powers act of 1{20, 
are withdrawn; ‘‘but no person is to be deemed to have conimiited 
an offense under any regulations made under the emergency powers 
act, 1920, by reason only of his having ceased work or having refused 
to continue to work or to accept employment.” 

The second section provides that no trade-union shall have the 
right to expel or otherwise to discipline any member who shall refuse 
to take part or to continue to take part in any illegal strike, nor shall 
such a member “‘be placed in any respect either directly or indirectly 
under any disability or at any disadvantage as compared with other 
members of the union or society.”’ This is made retrospective so 4s 
to include the strike of May, 1926. 

The third section forbids picketing, if it includes intimidation, and 
intimidation is defined in such terms as to make picketing o! any 
kind an impossibility under the law. a 

The fourth section changes the custom in regard to political con- 
tributions from trade-union members. Hitherto, it has been the 
practice for trade-unions to levy these contributions on all members 
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nless they give notice in writing that they do not wish to contribute 
for this purpose. Hereafter such contributions may be levied only 
on those who give notice in writing that they wish to contribute for 

is purpose. eit; , 
othe fifth section forbids civil-service employees to affiliate with 
anv trade-union organization including other than public employees. 
Under this section the unions of civil-service employees are obliged 
io withdraw from bodies such as the ‘Trade Union Congress. 

The sixth section forbids any local authority to make membership 
or nonmembership in @ trade-union a condition of employment. It 
is also unlawful to make membership or nonmembership in a trade- 
ynion a condition of any contract with a local or other public 
authority. 

"The seventh section empowers the Attorney Gene'al to apply for 
an injunction to restrain any application of the funds of a trade-union 
in contravention of the act. 


Section 8 defines a “strike,” for the purposes of this act, as meaning the cessa- 
tion of work by @ body ot pm me employed in any trade or industry acting in 
combination, or a concerted refusal, or a refusal under a common understanding, 
of any number of persons who are, or have been, so employed, to continue to work 
or to accept employment. “Lockout” is defined as meaning the closing of a 
= place of employment or the suspension of work, or the refusal by an employer 

to continue to employ any number of persons employed by him in consequence 
| of a dispute, done with a view to compelling those persons, or to aid another 

employer in compelling persons employed by him, to accept terms or conditions 
of or affecting employment. A strike or lockout is not to be deemed to be cal- 
culated to coerce the Government unless such coercion ought reasonably to be 
expected as a consequence thereof. 





=°eoeo 


The ‘‘Exit’’ Interview 


HE practice of conducting interviews with employees who are 

A leaving the service of a company is discussed in a leaflet en- 

titled ‘“‘The exit interview,’”’ published recently by the Policy- 

holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
study being based on the experience of 60 companies. 

Practically all of the companies conducting these exit interviews 
are said to indorse the idea, and the data obtained indicate that such 
interviews are practical from the standpoint of time, cost, and results. 
When an employee leaves with a grievance he is a company liability 
just as much as a dissatisfied customer, and his grievance may be one 
that affects the morale of the organization. Not only does the exit 
interview afford a chance to learn the reasons for the employee’s 
seeking work elsewhere, but useful information may also be obtained 
regarding undesirable working conditions, foremen’s attitudes, and 
80 on, and the employee may be given pertinent information about 
the policies of the company, as well as the opportunities it offers and 
ways of taking advantage of them. The interview may also show 
the reaction of certain types of employees to certain jobs, which helps 
the company in determining the types of individuals suitable for 
different kinds of work. 

Most companies having 5,000 or more employees assign the duty of 
conducting exit interviews to the regular employment interviewers or 
'o the employment manager or his assistant. In plants employing 
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between 200 and 5,000 the practice was found to be someyy, 
different. In five-sixths of these plants the matter was handled ‘ 
the official corresponding to the employment manager or }yjs chic 
assistant; in the remaining one-sixth, by the foreman, paymaster 
employment clerk, interviewer, or nurse. In the majority of iin, 
stances the interviewer has authority to take action, but in unusual 
cases he reports the matter to his superior. 

Although it is pointed out that the questions asked in {hoe 
interview may naturally be expected to vary with the indivi, 
the following were found to be typical of those asked: 

1. What’s the trouble? 

2. What’s the matter, John, taking a rest? 


exit 
lual Case, 
B to 6 





as a 
3. Is it a matter of money? that 
4. Didn’t you like your job? ye 
5. How did you get along with your foreman? sys 
6. How did you like the other employees in your department? men 
7. Are you leaving with a clear understanding of the advantages of your pros. and 


ent job? 








i Vv 
8. Have you any remarks or complaints to make regarding working conditions ail 
or treatment while on the job? p i 
9. What incentive does your rew place of employment offer? heli 
10. Have you considered the expense of moving, etc.? redi 
11. Are you improving yourself by leaving? A 
12. Why do you think you will advance more quickly in another organization? ud: 
13. Would you like to work for the same foreman again if you came hack to ys? an 
14. What can you tell us that wil! better the service or be a good thing for our eas 
employees? Ize 
15. How long have you considered leaving? of t 
16. Do you care to transfer to another department? of | 
17. Don’t you like this town? gi 
18. Has your address changed since you entered our employ? ww 
19. Have you another job? hat 
20. Can we help you get other work? d 
The time and cost of these interviews will, of course, also vary in . 
the different cases. It was estimated by one large company that the ag 
time taken in interviewing 4,600 discharged, laid off, and quitting ds 
employees during the first 11 months of 1926 averaged one hour a an 
day of two men’s time, or an average of about six and three-fourths th 
minutes to a case, with an interviewer’s salary cost of 10 cents a case. t 
Of these 4,600 employees, 195, or 4.2 per cent, remained in the com- 
pany’s employment as a result of the interview. t 
e 
eo th 
Employment Procedure and Industrial Housing Work of W 
European Street-Railway Companies la 


0 
MPLOYMENT. methods in use by European street-railway b 
E companies are more elaborate than those of American com- 
poner according to an article in the Electric Railway Journal. 
Applicants for employment must present the usual testimonials 
as to character and pass the standard physical and intelligence tests. } 
But in addition an increasingly large number of companies are also 
subjecting prospective employees to psychological tests to determine 





their fitness for the job. en already in the service may also be | 
! Electric Railway Journal, New York, Aug. 27, 1927, pp. 351-355: “ Labor conditions on European local f 
transportation systems,” by Henry W. Blake. 
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required to submit to periodical examinations both as to physical 
and mental fitness. Thus the electric railway company in Paris 
requires & more Or less rigid physical and psychotechnical examina- 
tion of its motormen every five years up to the age of 45, every three 
years from 45 to 54 years of age, and every year thereafter. A 
“imilar examination may also be required of any employee who has 
just had an accident or a severe case of illness. 

The records of this company disclose a tendency toward an increase 
of accidents after the motorman or bus driver reaches the age of 55 

'.. 60 years. It is thought that the tests, by revealing perhaps un- 
suspected physical and other defects that may be corrected, will act 
as acheck upon accidents. The records of the Paris company show 
that accidents participated in by 100 motormen employed after the 
cystem was put into effect were 164% per cent fewer than those of 100 
menengaged prior to the testsystem. During 1926 the street-railway 
and bus accidents declined, although accidents from all other types 
of vehicles in the city of Paris increased. While this can not alto- 
cether be ascribed to the test system the street-railway officials 
believe that to a large extent the system can be credited with the 
reduction. 

Among the tests given to the motorman or bus driver is that of 
judging distances. Various objects representing cars and other 
vehicles moving at different rates of speed are shown on a skeleton- 
ized table, and the person taking the test is asked to indicate which 
of these objects he thinks will collide with any of the others. Some 
of the men are able to judge so instinctively that they can indicate 
correctly, almost instantly, while others must wait until the objects 
have almost come into contact. 

Another examination tests the subject’s ability to handle a given 
traffic situation. The man stands on a platform equipped like that 
of astreet car (or if he is to be a bus driver, like that of a bus) while 
a moving picture is run off showing a crowded street with pedestrians 
and various types of vehicles crossing before him. The man is 
expected to make the movements with controller and brake handle 
that he would if he were really operating the street car or bus. 

Similar tests are given by the company operating the street-railway 
system of Berlin, except that that company also adds a test to de- 
termine the man’s acuteness of hearing as well as his ability to identify 
the direction from which the sound comes. 

Schools are maintained by many European traction companies in 
which the mechanism and working of street car or bus are taught. The 
largest school is that. of the London omnibus company which has laid 
out a series of test roads incorporating all the conditions which the 
bus driver is likely to meet. 


Housing Work of European Street-Railway Companies 


NEARLY all companies have provided housing accommodation 
: for at least some of their employees in or near the car house. 

This not only cuts down the time required by them to travel be- 
tween their homes and place of employment, but is of value to the 
company as it makes them more easily available in cases of emer- 
gency.’ Generally apartments are provided for several families on 
the second or third floor of the car house itself. 
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Some companies have undertaken housing projects on ground ad 
joining the car barns. The most extensive of these housine project 
is that of the Berlin surface-line companies which has erec {ej nel 
ment buildings adjoining eight of its car barns, the buildines contain. 
ing from 58 to 247 apartments each. The largest of these occupias 
an entire city block, with the car barn in the middle of one side | 

These apartments are rented to employees at rates considerably 
lower than the current rate and are primarily for employees of the 
company. If a worker leaves the employ of the firm, although he 
not obliged to vacate, he must pay a higher rent. The rents are 
‘based on providing a sinking fund of 1 per cent a year on the cos 
of the buildings after paying maintenance and interest on thp 
investment.” 

The apartments are of 1, 2, and 3 rooms, exclusive of kitchen 
bathroom, and hall, and nearly every apartment has a balcony, ' 
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Native Labor Conditions and Seer Problems in Nyasaland, 
rica 


HE International Labor Review for July, 1927, contains an 

T article entitled ‘Native labor conditions and_ population 

problems in Nyasaland,” based on data taken from the 
report on the Nyasaland census of 1926.! 

lhe Nyasaland Protectorate has a land area of about 37,890 square 
miles and a population of 1,290,885 natives, 1,656 Europeans, and 
850 Asiatics. Its general location is southeast Africa. 

The report states that the exodus of thousands of native laborers 
from Nyasaland each year in search of work and adventure in South- 
ern Rhodesia, where they often remain as long as 10 years and from 
which they seldom return before 3 years have elapsed, is regarded 
by many as a serious social problem in Nyasaland and as the foremos‘ 
cause tending to reduce the native birth rate below its normal figure, 
although various native practices and superstitions are mentioned as 
possible causes. Data obtained in the 1926 census of Nyasaland 
show that the average birth rate per family is 6.32. This rate, 
although not a high general birth rate, is thought to be ‘high enough 
to cause a rapid increase in the population if the death rates could 
be reduced, and more especially if the expectation of life in adults 
could be increased concurrently.”” Of 13,644 children born to 2,159 
women questioned, 12,180 were born alive and 1,464 were stillborn, 
2,288 died before walking, and 3,032 died as children, leaving only 
6,860, or slightly more than 50 per cent, who lived through childhood. 
The average number of stillbirths per family was 0.68 and the deaths 
before walking 1.06. These rates are believed to be unduly high 
and are ‘‘undoubtedly affected by the factors limiting the birth rate, 
especially those arising from native conservatism and customs. 
The mortality of children between 2 and 14 years of age, according 
to the figures cited, averaged 1.40 per family, or one child in every 
four born. Among the causes given for this high rate are deaths 
from accidental causes associated more or less with parental neglect, 





a a (Nyasaland Protectorate). Superintendent of Census. Report on the census of 1926. Zombe, 
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NATIVE LABOR CONDITIONS IN NYASALAND, AFRICA 23 


I .omplete absence of organized medical attention within the reach of 


the ordinary natives, and insufficient and unsuitable food during the 
soriods of food shortage which occur nearly every year in some part 
of the Protectorate. . 

The problem of the emigration from the country of large numbers 
of laborers, many of whom are married, has been recognized by the 
Government in passing legislation by which natives “ are forbidden 
by law to leave the Protectorate without a pass, and it is illegal to 
‘cruit natives in Nyasaland for service outside. Before a pass is 
issued the native is bound to satisfy the resident magistrate that 
he has made provision for the support of his family and for the pay- 
ment of his hut tax for the current and peu ay 2 year, but Nyasaland 
bas hundreds of miles of open and unguarded border, and thousands 
of natives leave for Southern Rhodesia each year without passes, 
paying without demur the fine of 10s. or £1 ($2.43 or $4.87, par) for 
having evaded the laws.” 

The report places the number of temporary emigrants from Nyasa- 
land who are employed in Southern Rhodesia at about 30,000, with 
average earnings for each of £1 per month. It is reported that these 
emigrants bring or send back home at least £100,000 a year, and it 
is doubtful whether they could at present be employed at home 
either in producing crops for export or in paid employment in such 
away as to provide an addition to the country’s net earnings after 
meeting all expenses and their own maimtenance and purchases on 
the Rhodesian scale of an amount equivalent to the £100,000 actually 
distributed. 

Native labor, in the aggregate, is considered expensive because of 
its inefficiency. It is said that “‘the natural life of a native is not 
conducive to sustained labor and unless some trouble is taken with 
him he is not capable of regular work for a long period. Under 
normal conditions, if he works at full pitch, three or four hours is 
the limit of his effective day’s work. Subconsciously he adapts his 
output of labor so that it will spread over the time he is called upon 
towork. Overtime, however encouraged or rewarded, means a lower 
standard of efficiency throughout the whole task, and the overtime 
period is entirely wasted in many cases. The labor problem is not 
one of numbers but of the efficiency of the unit, and that efficiency 
is a medico-social matter which can only be solved by the combined 
poe of the natives themselves, the Government, and the employers 
Ol iapor. 

The natives of Nyasaland are afflicted with various physical ail- 
ments, the most serious mentioned being leprosy, consumption, hook- 
worm, and malaria, and very few of them live to be over 70 years 
ofage. Malnutrition, due to unsuitable diet, is said to be an impor- 
tant factor in undermining their health. Hookworm is prevalent to 
such an extent that it would probably be simplest to say that all 
natives are infected. The increased prevalence in recent years has 
been ascribed to the breakdown of tribal discipline. Headmen are 
responsible for the sanitation of their villages, but they have little 
power, and the administrative staff is not large enough to insure 
that the sanitary measures laid down in theory are accomplished in 
fact. The laziness and inefficiency so often complained of in native 
laborers are believed to be due partly to hookworm and other com- 
plaints and partly to undernourishment. 
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Under the “employment of natives ordinance” an employe 
native laborers must see that they are fed. Natives work 
their own district may receive cash in lieu of rations if tho 
as also may other natives between May 1 and October 31, 
season. The natives “almost invariably exercise the option. 
try and save on their ration money, not realizing the cost, | 
health and efficiency, though there are indications of a change in the 
natives’ attitude on this point.”’ 

The minimum weekly ration scale under the ordinance is slightly les 
than the legal minimum for short-term prisoners. The scale for | 


ONg-term 
prisoners (six months and over) would appear extraordinarily liberal to a eal 
and it may be said with confidence that very few free natives get such a diet 
throughout the year, although the medical authorities regard it as the 
irreducible minimum for a manual laborer. a 

In 1910, although at that time the study of food values had not 
far, a committee appointed to consider the question of native diets in Southern 
Rhodesia stated that the minimum allowance of meat (1 pound a week), as then 
laid down for natives working on the mines, was undoubtedly insufficient. 

The superintendent of census points out that if the daily scale recommended 
by this committee is to be considered a reasonable scale for a working n 
there remains no vestige of doubt that the Nyasaland nativ 
and that that is the crux of the local labor problem. 


The superintendent recommends that the option of receiving 
money in lieu of rations be taken away from native employees and 
a revised ration scale prepared; that. an adequate inquiry be insti- 
tuted into the suitability of the normal native foodstuffs as a whole 
and in particular localities, and into the possibility of introducing a 
more suitable form of staple or subsidiary diet; and that in view of 
the medical opinion that biological proteids are essential to a proper 
diet, especially of a manual laborer, and in view of the fact that 
the available meat supplies are inadequate, an inquiry be made into 
the methods best calculated to increase the existing flocks and herds 
and to insure a regular and sufficient supply of meat at a reasonable 
price in those areas where it is most needed. But whatever steps 
are taken by the Government to foster the health of the native popu- 
lation the superintendent considers that a great responsibility resis 
upon the employers of labor. 
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Suggested Means of Utilizing Workers’ Spare Time in Chile’ 


HE committee appointed recently by the Chilean Ministry of 
T Social Welfare to consider the utilization of workers’ spare 
time has held several meetings and recommends that libraries 
and museums should be open between 5 and 8 p. m., that gardens 
and parks should be open between 5 and 10 p. m. without charge for 
pedestrians, that popular concerts should be given after 5 p. m. 
and that a national stadium should be built and a national interest 
in sports developed. 





1 Chile. Boletin del Ministerio de Higiene, Asistencia y Prevision Social, May, 1927, and Internatioual 
Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 18, 1927, p. 61. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Increased Productivity in Various Industries, 1899 to 1925 


regarding the increased productivity of labor in various in- 

dustries, particularly in manufacturing and in railroad trans- 
portation. In the Commerce Yearbook for 1926 considerable space 
3 devoted to this subject and estimates given of the increase in 
output per worker over the period 1899 to 1925 for agriculture and 
mining, as well as for manufacturing. According to these estimates 
the output per worker during the period referred to increased 45 per 
cent in agriculture and 99 per cent in mining, as compared with 48 
per cent in manufaeturing and in railroad transportation, the aver- 
ave increase for all four groups being 79 per cent. This means that 
for the major industries of the country the total output of 1925 
could be produced with not very far from one-half the number of 
workers which would have been required under conditions existing 
in 1899. 

The detailed explanations and compilations showing how these 
results were obtained are presented below, together with an analysis 
of certain of the factors responsible for the changing efficiency of 
production. The text and tables are taken from the Commerce Year- 
book for 1926,' with corrections in the figures for mining in Table 1 
as subsequently made by the Department of Commerce. 


PP resandin articles in the Labor Review have presented data 


Quantitative Increase in Production, 1899 to 1925 


ALCULATIONS as to the quantitative increase in the products 
of agriculture, mining, and manufactures and in the volume of 
railway traffic from 1899 to 1925 are summarized in Table 1. There 
are no long-time data as to construction, a field in which the increase 
during recent years has been exceptionally rapid. Still less possible 
isit to measure the increase in the services (other than rail transport) 
which do not incorporate themselves in tangible goods. 

The data in the table are in part estimates and there may be a 
margin of error of several per cent in some of the items. The broad 
movement is, however, substantially as shown. The percentage of 
increase given for the output of factories is almost certainly an 
understatement. The quantitative figures from which the general 
average is computed are necessarily confined largely to commodities 
of simple type. Highly elaborate commodities in many instances 
can not be reported at all in terms of quantity and in many other 
cases the quantities are not comparable from census to census on 
account of differences of quality, style, shape, and size. In a pro- 
gressing country inerease in output is naturally most marked in the 








‘United States. Dopertagens of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Com- 
merce yearbook, 1926. Vol. 1—United States. Washington, 1927, pp. 16-24. 
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unstandardized articles. Moreover the quantitative Increase 
articles not themselves comparable quantitatively can not 
factorily estimated by adjusting the statistics of their value 
indexes. Price statistics of articles themselves are either yo; avail 
able or not comparable. It is not to be expected that the moyen... 
of their prices should be parallel with that of standardized cor, 
ties, since a large proportion of them are newly developed articles j; 
the production of which improvements take place with exceptio | 
rapidity, while the exceptional increase in output likewise tend 
reduce cost of production. 
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TARLE 1.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF PRODUCTION AND WORKERS, 1925 IN RELAT): IN TO 
1899 





Workers 


al | Value of output 
(thousands) Index 1925 (1899 = 100) | (million of dollars) 





Industry in — 
_ |Quanti-| Output, 
— tative per 
output | worker 


1899 1925 


1899 1925 





* ¥ 
100 145 145 3, 500 | 12, 400 





Bamana 8 iii i U.... 4 41-* 10, 500 
SES SE OE Cee ee ae 600 
Manufactures 5, 200 

29 


— 
-— Oe © 


S| $388 


177 348 199 600 4 300 
188 278 148 4, 830 26, 75 
198 293 148 1, 300 | 5, 602 


De ee wm mw ee we eee ew eee en eae 











Total or average..........______ 17, 229 23, 135 1244 2179; 10,230 49, 077 














1 Computed by giving the above percentages weights according to the relative importance of the 
branches in 1899, as determined by value of product. 
? Obtained by dividing the average index of increase in output (247) by the actual ratio of total workers 
in 1925 to the total in 1899 (135). ‘The figure exceeds the weighted average of the indexes of out put per worker 
in the several branches, because the increase in number of workers between 1899 and 1925 was confined to 
es in which the average value of output per worker is greater than it is in agriculture. 


several 


The combined output of agricultural, mineral, and manufactured 
commodities, and of railroad transportation increased nearly two 
and one-half times between 1899 and 1925. Population meantime 
had increased 54 per cent, so that, per capita of the total population, 
the output of these branches of industry increased nearly 60 per 
cent. 

The increase in production of goods and services not covered by 
Table 1 has been greater than in these fields themselves. This is 
indicated by the fact that the number of workers in these four branches 
increased between 1899 and 1925 by only about 35 per cent as com- 
pared with 54 per cent for the total population, reflecting the shift 
from agriculture, and more recently from manufactures, into com- 
merce, professional and personal service, and construction. It 1s 
reasonable to assume that the increase in total output of goods and 
services of all kinds, per person in the total population, has been as 
great as the increase in output per worker in the four great branches 
of agriculture, mining, manufactures, and railroad transportation. 
This increase has been about 80 per cent (calculated by dividing 244, 
the relative number for output for 1925 as compared with 1899, by 
135, the relative number for workers).? 





: ntages of 

2The calculations above summarized deal only with actual quantities, the combined perc u eine 

increase being made up by weighting the percentages of change in the individual commodities _e 

to their relative importance in terms of value. Roughly similar conclusions may be reached by sd)using 
the reported value of products according to the general wholesale price index. 
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| The increase in production per hour of gainful labor has been even 
Seater that the increase per worker. The hours of labor in every 
industry have been cut down during the past quarter century. Cen- 
js statistics regarding hours of labor go back only to 1909. They 
how a reduction of 11 per cent between that year and 1923 (data 
‘or 1925 not yet being available). As compared with 1899 the reduc- 
on in hours for factory workers has probably been at least 15 per 
opt. In the other major branches of industry working hours have 
been cut down similarly. 


Changes in Production From Census to Census 


ORE detailed analysis of the available data indicates that there 

was a decided increase in production per person employed in the 
' major branches of industry from the beginning of the century down 
to the outbreak of the World War, and a still more rapid increase 
after the close of the war. The movement is to some extent obscured 
by the fact that the year 1914, in which the quinquennial census of 
manufactures was taken, was one of considerable depression. Con- 
sequently little if any increase appeared in the output per worker 
in manufacturing industries between 1909 and 1914. Had the 
census covered the more normal year 1913 the upward trend dis- 
closed by the two preceding censuses would have been found con- 
tinuing. From 1899 to 1909 the number of wage earners in factories 
increased about 40 per cent, while the physical volume of production 
increased at least 60 per cent. 

The exceptional demand for certain types of commodities during 
the war resulted in very great activity of business. Many women 
were called from the homes, and many men from the farms, to the 
factories, while the farmers in turn by greater effort were able to 
increase their production. The process of expanding output, how- 
ever, carried with it great dislocation of industry—the employment 
of many workers on unfamiliar tasks, the turning of much machinery 
to purposes for which it was but little adapted, and the hasty erection 
of plants. Consequently efficiency of industry fell below normal. 
Production per worker in factories was no greater in 1919 than in 
re depressed year 1914. A very similar experience befell the 
rauways. 


The Increase in Production Since 1919 


THE increase in production of the major industries since 1919 has 

been rapid and at the same time there has been a diminution in 
the number of workers in these industries, so that the increase in 
output per worker has been decidedly greater. The changes are 
shown in Table 2. In this table also some of the figures are approxi- 
mate only, but it is probable that they understate rather than over- 
state the increase in production. 
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Tame 2-—GENERAL INDEXES OF PRODUCTION AND WORKERS, 1925 IN RELATION 1, 
1919 - “TO 








wn Loew's 1 Index 1925 (1919= 100) 





Industry 

_ | Quanti-| Output 
bet tative per 

output | worker 











Agriculture 11, 300 10, 500 93 108 
Mining 1, 065 1, 065 100 133 
RR ES 5, Se 10, 689 9, 772 916 128% 
Transportation (railway) *_..-...-.-.- 1, 915 | 1, 744 91 104% 




















Total or average 24, 969 23, 081 93 120 





1 Estimates. ? Data based on Class I roads. 

Between 1919 and 1925 the output of the agricultural industry 
increased approximately 8 per cent, of mining 33 per cent, of manv- 
factures 28/4 per cent, and of transportation 41% per cent. In each 
of these branches, except perhaps mining, as to which there are no 
complete statistics, there were fewer persons employed in 1925 than 
in 1919, and the increase in output per worker ranges from about 18 
per cent for agriculture to 40 per cent for manufactures. 

For the four branches combined the increase in output (ascertained 
by weighting the percentages of increase in the individual branches 
by the relative vitae of their products in 1919) was approximately 
one-fifth, while there was a decrease of about 7 per cent in the number 
of workers. The output per worker, therefore, was nearly 30 per 
cent greater in 1925 than in 1919. 

As already stated, the production of 1919 was relatively inefficient 
so that the increase in output per worker in recent years is greater 
than would have been the case had normal conditions prevailed 
throughout the world. That this is far from being the only explana- 
tion of the incréase, however, is shown apart from other evidences, 
by comparison of the normal and prosperous year 1923 with the 
normal and prosperous year 1925. The number of wage earners in 
American factories declined by 4.4 per cent but the quantity of 
output increased by 6 or 7 per cent, the output per worker being at 
least 11 per cent greater in 1925 than in 1923. Similarly the railways 
(Class I carriers) carried practically the same volume of traffic in 
1925 as in 1923 (slightly greater freight and somewhat less passenger 
traffic) but were able to do so with 7 per cent fewer employees. 


Major Factors in Advancing Industrial Efficiency 


HE fact that national output per capita has long been greater! 
in the United States than in most other countries is in some 
measure owing to the abundance of agricultural land m proportion 
to the population, and the abundance and variety of mineral resources. 
During the earlier history of the country its progress was in consid- 
erable part owing to the opening up of new resources. The increase 
in output during recent decades, however, can not be attributed to 
this cause. There have been some new discoveries of minerals, 
notably of petroleum, but these contributions have been offset by 
the partial using up of other resources and by the necessity, with the 
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vrowth of population, of extending cultivation to somewhat inferior 
nds. ‘The principal factors in the recent increase in productivity 
- therefore, human as distinguished from natural factors. 

t ] 


Education and Research 


MONG these factors is the advance in education and scientific 

research. (Table 3.) Taking account both of the proportion 
of the children in school and of the average duration of attendance, 
‘he amount of elementary and secondary imstruction given in 1924 
was 154 per cent greater than in 1870, and 85 per cent greater than 
‘, 1890. In 1890 about 5% per cent of the children between the 
aes of 14 and 17 years were in high schools and academies; in 1924 
over 33 per cent. Of persons 18 to 21 years of age about 11% per 
cont were in colleges and universities in 1890, and more than 7% 
per cent im 1924. Meantime instruction has become much better 
in quality and especially more practical and more conducive to 
thinking power and to productive capacity. The rapidly expanding 
scientific research in colleges and universities, in endowed research 
institutions and in laboratories of great industrial concerns, has 
also proved of great practical importance in the progress of industry. 


TABLE 3.—PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 








| 


Item 1870 1890 | 1910 
! 








Pupils in elementary and secondary schools, per cent of total 
population 5 to 17 years of age 57. .6 | 73.5 
Average days’ attendance in the year 86 | 113 
Expenditure for elementary and secondary schools per person 
5to 17 years of age 
A ene annual salary of teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools 
Pupils in high schools and academies, thousands 
Per cent of total population 14 to 17 years of age 
Pupils in collegiate, postgraduate, and professional courses, 
thousands j 
Per cent of total population 18 to 21 years of age 
Receipts of institutions of higher learning, exclusive of addi- 
tions to endowment, millions of dollars. _.................-.- 
se om of illiterates in population 10 years of age and over: 
All Classes 
All whites 

















Capital © 


ANOTHER factor in the progress of industry is the large and 
* increasing use of capital. The reports of corporations for taxa- 
ion purposes furnish significant data as to capital used in produc- 
tion; the great bulk of industry is conducted by corporations. The 
combined assets-of corporations in the fields of mining, manufac- 
‘turmg, transportation, and public utilities m 1924 were more than 
$90,000,000,000, of which about $28,000,000,000 were in the form 
of current assets—inventory, accounts receivable, and cash—and the 
remainder in fixed assets—plant and equipment. In the mining 
industry the assets of corporations were equal to about $10,500 per 
wage earner employed (including the wage earners of noncorporate 
concerns), The corresponding proportion for manufacturing indus- 
tries was about $5,250, and for the steam railroads more than $8,000. 
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The amount of capital used is rapidly increasing. The Increase ; 
the savings deposits in banks, the increase in assets of buildinc aa 
loan associations, the premiums paid to life insurance companic. 
less the operating expenses, and the additions to surpluses of corpor: 
tions, together total about $6,000,000,000 annually. There aro of 
course, many other forms of savings, apart from these. It has boo, 
roughly estimated that the total annual savings amount to about 
$10,000,000,000. These savings largely go directly to aid production 
They include also, however, sums invested, as in homes and public 
improvements, for the purpose of producing not salable commoditicx 
or services but a continuous use or enjoyment. ) 


Machinery and Power 


HE use of capital in industry is reflected conspicuously in the 
machine equipment of farms, factories, mines, and other pro- 
ductive enterprises. The relative abundance of capital makes jj 
possible with advantage to discard promptly the less efficient machine 
in favor of the more efficient. 

A rough measure of the use of machinery is furnished by the sta- 
tistics of the capacity of prime movers. In manufacturing industries 
each wage earner on the average is aided by prime movers of a capacity 
of 4.3 horsepower; in 1899 the average was 2.1. The power employed 
on American railways has similarly increased. The average capacity 
of the individual locomotive has doubled since 1900 and it requires 
no more men to operate a locomotive than before. 

A still broader view of the use of power is gained from the data of 
the production of mineral fuels and of water power. The output 
of these fuels and water power, reduced to the terms of equivalent 
of coal, has averaged during recent years about 7% tons per capita 
of the entire population, a figure four or five times greater than 
half a century ago, and about twice as great as in 1900. Moreover 
the heat and energy derived have increased much more still by 
reason of the growing efficiency with which fuels are utilized. 


Mass Production 


fF XCEPT in agriculture, where the so-called one-man farm has 
thus far proved more efficient, American industry is charac- 
terized by large-scale production. 

In 1923 there were more than 10,000 manufacturing establishments 
in this country with an output each exceeding $1,000,000, and these 
together contributed two-thirds of the value of all factory products. 
There were nearly 1,000 factories each employing more than 1,((0 
wage earners and these together reported 2,100,000 employees out of 
an aggregate of 8,800,000 in all plants. Considerably more than half 
of the total number of factory workers were in plants employing 25! 
or more wage earners each. The relative importance of large plants 
has increased materially; in 1909 (the first year for which comparable 
statastics are available) 43 per cent of all factory wage earners Were 10 
plants with more than 250 employees. 











\ranufacturing industries: 
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TABLE 1.—RELATION OF POWER EQUIPMENT TO NUMBER OF WORKERS 


urce: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, and Interstate Commerce Commission| 
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Industry group and year Wage earners | Horsepower of |" oe wage 
| prime movers 
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| > y 
| Aggregate Per employee 
Number | tractive | Total ca- ee 
ofem- | power of | pacity of 


ployees locomo- | freight cars Trac- | Car 


tive jcapac- 


power | ity 





pounds Pounds 
560, 000 710 
549, 000 1, 080 
1, 130 











21, 935, 000 | 2,313,000 | 99,001,000 | 1,200 
21, 879, 000 | 2, 544,000 101,318,000 | 1,350 
21,769, 000 | 2, 587, 000 (105, 570,000 | 1,460 











Number of locomotives, 36,703; estimated average capacity, 18,000 pounds. Number of cars, 1,295,510; 
timated average capacity, 27 tons. q ; 
Including Class I switching and terminal companies; 1919 estimated as to such companies. 


Large scale production is particularly conducive to low costs where 
processes are repetitive—that is, where large quantities of the same 
product are turned out. The big plant can in such cases introduce 
highly specialized machinery adapted to the various particular tasks, 
whereas the smaller plant must often use machines intended for more 
general purposes, turning them first to one and then to another 
operation. Repetition also permits close specialization of labor. 

The great magnitude of the domestic market has much to do with 
large-scale operation of plants. The United States has a population 
much greater than that of any other country of high standard of 
living and the per capita income of its people averages much higher 
than in most other countries. For many manufactured articles the 
American market is greater than that of all other countries combined. 
In Europe the many national boundaries place barriers on the dis- 
tribution of products, and tend to limit the size of the plants producing 
any given article. 

Elimination of Waste 


Mi CH of the progress of industry, especially during recent years, 

” has been owing to the fact that problems of production and dis- 
tribution have been systematically studied. The result has been to 
render discovery, invention, and improvement largely an organized 
and continuous process rather than a haphazard one. This move- 
ment has come to be commonly designated as ‘elimination of waste’’ 
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or “‘simplified practice.” These systemati 
by individual corporations and other 
producers, dealers and consumers, by special research 
by universities, and by the Federa 

& growing practice of cooperation 


among all interests 
One of the sever 


al important directions taken in 
been concerted agreement for the simplification ‘ts. 
Scores of branches of industry producers, dealers and con 
have agreed to the cutting out of unnecessary sizes 
Varieties of products, concentrating production on 
of standard forms, with the consequent marked red 
unit cost. 
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Minimum Wage Decisions, Massachusetts 


HE minimum wage division of the Massachusetts State Depart- 

T ment of Labor and Industries has recently issued a report of 

its activities for the year ended November 30, 1926. During 

this period decrees establishing minimum rates of wages in two 

occupations were entered, one affecting employees in candy factories 
and the other employees in jewelry and related lines. 

The rate of $13 per week fixed for experienced workers in the candy 
occupation supersedes the $12.50 rate entered July 19, 1919, and 
became effective March 1, 1926. The rate for beginners and learners 
was fixed at $9 per week. A rate of $14.40 per week was decreed 
for female employees of ordinary ability in the manufacture of jewelry 
and related lines, with a special minimum rate for begmners of $12 
aweek. The decree became effective January 1, 1927. 

In the course of the regular inspection work for the year wage records 
were secured for 36,454 women in 1,361 establishments under 15 
decrees. Of this number 34,479, or 94.6 per cent, represented full 
compliance. In 1,030 establishments with 22,753 employees full 
compliance was shown at the time of the first inspection. There 
were 1,968 cases of noncompliance found in 328 establishments, the 
majority of which were in firms that had been previously advertised 
because of their noncompliance. 

Wage records were secured for 4,542 women in 115 candy factories, 
and for 4,450 women in 80 establishments manufacturing stationery 
goods and envelopes. There were 90 cases in 29 candy factories 
requiring adjustment and 221 cases in 39 stationery-goods establish- 
ments; the greater number of these were settled before the close of 
(he year. 

_Noncompliances under the candy decree represent 0.2 per cent of 
ihe employees for whom records were secured and 1.7 per cent in the 
case of the establishments. Under the stationery-goods and envelopes 
decree the noncompliance cases represent 0.4 per cent with respect to 
the employees and 1.3 per cent with respect to establishments. 

The result of a study of the wages of women employed in the 
manufacture of electrical machinery and supplies in 16 cities made 
in 1925 discloses that out of 2,443 cases in 34 firms nearly one-half 
47.1 per cent) were earning under $15 a week, and nearly one-third 
31.8 per cent) under $13 a week. Of the 761 women paid on a time 
basis two-thirds (65.2 per cent) had rates for full-time employment 
below $15 a week, and more than one-third (36.8 per cent) had rates 
below $13 a week. 
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Minimum Wage and Native Labor in South Africa 


CCORDING to Industria! and Labor Information, of the Jy;,, 
A national Labor Office, for July 11, 1927, the Governmen; ,; 
South Africa was recently called upon to defend itself {,, 
having established a minimum wage of a shilling an hour {, 
forms of unskilled labor. Unskilled labor in South Africa js usually 
performed by natives or colored workers, and the charge was maj, 
that the rate thus fixed was too high, leading to demand 
other natives and rousing unrest among those not receiving it. 


In the South African House of Assembly on May 19, 1927, a member of ip 
opposition drew attention to the inclusion in Government contracts by 4), 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs of a clause stipulating for the paymen} of ‘ 
minimum rate of wage for unskilled labor of 8s. a day for a day of eight hours 

He argued that such a minimum wage policy could not be limited to Goyer. 
ment contracts, and that it had in fact caused excessive wage demands among 
native agricultural workers. He also criticized the minister for attempti gt 
justify his action by informing the natives that they could not live decently oy 
less than 8s. a day, and by pointing out that the natives were organizing. ~ 

In reply the minister expressed the opinion that members were not serious iy 
declaring that a minimum wage of 8s. a day had had a pernicious effect on natives 
in the countryside. Moreover, in regard to the Government contracts, every 
case was treated on its merits, and in certain parts of the country the shilling-an- 
hour clause had been modified to fit the circumstances. He had, however, 
definitely laid down the policy that payment should be for work and not for 
color. If the contractors preferred to pay 8s. a day to efficient black workers 
rather than take on whites, he considered the position satisfactory, as they 
would be paying for the work performed. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





| \ccident Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry to the End 


of 1926 


OR some years past accident experience for the iron and steel 

fF industry has been presented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

for two groups of plants. One group is selected as embodying 

the best practices and the most pronounced success in the effort at 

accident prevention. The other group embraces all plants for which 

it was possible to secure information, including those plants mentioned 
above. 


Table 1 presents the results in the selected group to the end of 1926: 


Taste 1.—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF IRON AND STEEL PLANTS, 1913 TO 1926, BY PRODUCTS AND 
BY YEARS 





























Fabri- : Wire Miscellaneous steel | 
Year cated Sheets and Tubes Total 
products products Group A Group B 
18 3: 6 dodieneied 100. 3 61.6 59.3 27.2 70.9 41.3 60.3 
EO eree meee SNS 59.0 47.2 46. 2 12.5 50.7 27.6 43.5 
| eee ee Pee ee 53. 5 37.3 52.4 10.8 51.9 23. 0 41.5 
REESE Sh 52.1 34.0 48.2 12.4 67.6 28. 2 44.4 
$7... <5; 6 a 51.3 33.9 32.5 10. 2 51.3 20. 5 34.5 
IS.... .n:o<-- sedan Sune 38. 2 25. 9 18.8 9.1 42.0 31.4 28. 8 
0........- 2 ee eee 32.8 25. 8 12.5 9.1 39.7 23.0 26.1 
08............... cee 35.3 22.7 12.0 8.9 35.3 18. 6 22.9 
_ See er ae 28.4 17.5 7.5 6.1 15.8 12.1 13. 2 
SRE Pe 33.8 16.9 7.9 7s 14.5 10.8 13.0 
WM. 015i. sgn tee Le 32.6 17.2 7.9 7.0 13.9 9.8 12.7 
___ PRE RRR rie Sen 33.4 10.3 6. 2 5.1 11.8 7.9 10.2 
EE ie ee oe TEE Se 27.4 11.4 4.2 4.0 9.8 3.7 8.2 
| a a 24.3 9.4 3.9 3.6 6. 6 3.8 6.8 











The same data contained in Table 1 are presented in Table 2 from 
another point of view. It would be quite possible that in a generally 
favorable situation there should be concealed a very unsatisfactory 
situation in respect of certain departments or causes. Table 2 
shows that the influences tending to accident reduction have been 
remarkably pervasive. 

There is somewhat prevalent an idea that machinery has come to 
be almost without significance in the accident problem. Neither 
these figures nor any others of similar character justify this conclu- 
sion. In common with other causes machines are now operated much 
more safely than in the past but relatively to other causes injuries due 
to them are still of serious moment. 
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TABLE 2.,—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXp 
A SELECTED GROUP OF IRON AND STEEL PLANTS, 1913 TO i925 py vp (UR 
AND CAUSES YEARS 










































































i } } i | | ~ 
Accident cause 1913 | 1914 | 1915] 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1995 | yon To 
oe en See ee oe eS Pe ee Se ee eae 
| 
Machinery__________- 7.3 | 5.0) 49) 5.4/)4.5/14.0/)3.3 | 34 812.2123) 20) 16/4 ; 
Working machines_| 3.8 | 2.7}26/26/20/1.8/14/1L5] .8/LiJ]1.0] .8 te uM 
Caught in. ___. 25/)2.8/)1.7)1.7)12) La 9; 1L0] .6) .8 Fr .6 . 
Breakage -.__-- hbved book d shined toe8riveda +44,49882 <8 1 @ | 0) | | (1) 
Moving mate- ; 
MO Mitccs-t RA Bis 8) .7) .6) .4] .4) .1]) .3] .2] 12 al = 
Cranes, ete. __._..- 3.5/'23/23/);28/)25122119)1.9}10/121)1.3 1] 1.2) Olas 
Overhead... _-_- 2.8/51.91/20125,22/19116)15 -8j) 10] 11 .9 | "7 ne 
Locomotive.-.| .3| .2| .2) .2) .2] .2) .2) .2] .2) .b} .2] 01] ci} 3h) 45 
Other hoisting a 
apparatus...) ..4)°.2| .1] .1| VePALSIOL 62) sb poekd .14 41 é 
I «eins catetnitacenened 23/219 /L6);17/)/L7)L3)1142)| .1) .6] .4] .6] 25 3) 3 Ls 
Hot substances..____| 5.4 3.6 | 3.7/5 4.5/)3.6/3.0/2.8/25/L2/L1/12) .9 6) 5) a4 
Electricity......._- -5| .4) .2) .4)..3) .8) .2] .3) 2] .2} @) | .1) 0) | 1h 75 
Hot metal_..__.._- $.6/21/23/)3.0);25/211/20;)18) .8| .7] .9| .6) .4) (4) 
Hot water, ete____- 1.3) 1.2}1.2/1.1] .8] .6}] .6) .4] .2] .3] .2/] .2] (1) 1) %% 
Falls of persons______ #540 /)385 37) 382) 28128) 25 LIS) a4) 4 1) 10) a4 
From ladders. ____- Soe ee See Se ee DS Oe ee es 2 a ee en et 
From seaffolds__._- |} -2] .2) .2) .2] .8] .2] 62] .2) .1] 21) 01 -1| Ly}. ) 
Into openings......| .2/ .1/ .1] .3}] .2] .2] .2] .1] .L] @M] 1) @ 1 (« I \ r 
Due to insecure | 4 
footing... -.-----| 3.8 | 37) 31/31) 26/23 )23/20) 14/13] 11) 11) .9] 18) 9 
Falling material | 
not otherwise spe- 
Re tha ook due 7 Bae eS SN eR ge Sey ee ~oe* € a or sf fis 
Handling._..________. 26.7 |19.4 '20,6 [21.5 |15.7 [12.8 [0.7 [10.4 /6.5/5.8 15.5) 3.9 | 34 2.9) 114 
Dropped in han- | 
Psa nana ES 11.2} 7.3 | 7.6 | 84/)6.1)5.51),5.0)441/,26),261/23/1.9)1 12) 47 
Caught between.__| 3.4/)2.6/2.6/3.1;}/ 212/17); 1.7/1.3] .71 .7] .7] 25 ol or ae 
Brees Sdicsi cx ci OPUS RO LETS st SOP A PP ee Aas cay 64] 22 2) 32a 
Lifting............}.25;/23125125120114114111 ‘ear. on 8) .38) .3) .3} 19 
Fiying from tools..| .2| .2| .1}| .4}] .2}..23] .2}] .2) .2f «21 .1] Q) JQ) ) Al 
Sharp points and 
a 3.8 3.4 | 3.8 | 3.112.211.5)1.3/1.5)11 -6) .6 3 4] .4] 16 
Toow..............,&t | 26 | 36) Oe RO 71.7 11.4114 .8 a .8 6 bp} .51 LS 
Miscellaneous_______. (12.9 | 8.8 )6.5 |) 7.0/)6.41,4.6) 4.1) 3.21/03) 1.9)18)16)11) 14) 39 
Asphyxiating gas_.| .3| .2]} .1] .1} .b] .1} .2) .1) .5] @® ome @) i ( (1) 
Flying, not strik- 
eee ae a Bae 5S = Gon © Gee 5 ae Se eS ee Se ee b4 oll 3 
Flying, striking 
— , we See | 29 2.1/1.7 )1.9}1.611.6)1.3] 1.1 5 4.31 .3 2 1} il 
pe ee a 1.9] .SF*.4 .4 oa oay .1 -l ol -l1} el} 2 
| ae | 8.0) 5.1 8.7) 4.1138.2}2.2122),1.5] .6/1.3)11] 10 8 2) 23 
| | — ——}|— = 
Grand total____ 60.3 |43,5 /41.5 44.4 (34.5 28.8 (26.3 (22.0 |13.3 |13.0 12.8 6.2 | 8.2 | 6.8 | 248 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Attention will now be directed to the general statistics gathered 
from the industry at large. Table 3 is computed by overlapping 
five-year intervals and gives a very good idea of the progress of the 
departments which it has been possible to treat in that way. Al- 
though the exposure of individual years is of considerable volume, 
it is not large enough to indicate the trend as clearly as does the 
method employed in Table 3. 
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Py \CCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY DEPARTMENTS 
Pips ane Se AND 5-YEAR PERIODS 













































































al Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 
| All de- Blast Bessemer! Open Foun- | Heavy- Plate Sheet 
: ariod | part- con- ~ rolling : i 
yy; a Period psa furnaces verters hearth dries mills mills mills 
i | - 
sas | 69.2 76.1 101. 5 84. 2 60. 1 61.0 69. 4 44.1 
i eRe Or: | 65.1 67.7 79. 5 79.5 61.5 57.0 60. 8 47.9 
. one |. 621 62. 4 92.3 78.6 65. 1 51.7 55.9 49. 1 
on 1914 59. 2 62.3 89. 8 75.0 63. 6 = ; = ; st 1 
T aeah 53.3 50. 3 65. 0 67.6 59.3 . ; 8.1 
a 51.3 47.8 76. 1 64.8 57.8 37.3 41.5 47.4 
i ont 48. 2 41.4 68.3 58. 4 60. 4 32.1 36. 6 41.3 
rr 41918 43. 6 40. 5 60. 7 53. 5 57.0 31.1 39. 8 35.8 
24 Ss 1019 41.5 39.0 57.7 50.5 61.0 32. 4 39. 2 32.7 
on 41.1 38. 0 53. 1 50. 2 61.0 31.4 38. 4 33.7 
) rie 39. 5 36.3 47.0 44.8 63. 1 29.9 37.6 33. 4 
' 918-192: 36. 5 34.0 39. 9 41.3 60. 4 27. 6 36. 7 35.2 
a 310-1928 : 34.9 32.9 30. 5 33.0 61. 1. 7. 
| ee ops ‘| 336 30.7 24.9 32. 9 62.7 21.2 20. 4 35. 1 
) 183 | 2 29. 0 17.0 29.9 63. 1 18. 1 26. 8 33. 2 
! — + eee | 29.9 28.7 16.7 28. 3 62.8) 16.6 25. 6 30. 6 
Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
lid Bust 8 ial ere 
1907-1911... | 5.0 10. 6 7.6 7.5 2.7 4.4 5.1 3.1 
i m-1919.......----c- 4.3 8.8 7.4 6.6 3.1 4.2 4.1 2.8 
{ 1908-1912 é 
: 1900-1913....-------2- 4.4 8.3 6.7 6.8 3.5 4.0 3.8 3.0 
1.3 S| RES « 4.1 7.0 6.4 6.6 3.6 3. 6 3.9 2.6 
i911-1915...------- 3.6 6.2 5.3 5.8 3.3 3.4 3.1 2.2 
A CE eee: Br agp RET oRET RDB] 8) ot 
ee ees s 3.7 ; A j \ § ; 
1.5 ar 1918 Leste 3. 5 5.4 7.3 5.8 3. 2 3.4 2.6 1.8 
3.9 1915-1919... Ses 3.6 5.8 6.9 6.5 3.4 3.9 2.5 1.5 
"I 1916-1920...-.-------- 3.5 5.7 6.3 6.8 3.2 3.5 2.6 1.8 
eS ares: © 3.4 5.7 5.4 . § .7 
1919-1922...-.-.------ 3.1 5.5 4.2 5.3 2.7 2.9 2.5 1.8 
O-MD......:.-0h5 3.0 5.0 3.2 4.2 2.7 2.4 2.4 1.9 
1.1 1920-1924... 2.8 4.5 =f 3 + + z* oe 
) ge ae 2.7 4.6 » b 2. b , 
2 1922-1926....--......- 2.8 4.7 4.0 4.6 3,2 2.6 2.6 1.8 
4,8 . cil 
With a single exception, Table 3 indicates a very regular decline in 
both frequency and severity. The decline in severity is naturally 
, more irregular than that in frequency because of the intrusion from 
5 : at ; ; < 
time to time of death and permanent disabilities with their heavier 
- weighting. For example, in the combined departments frequency 


|. declines with perfect regularity from period to period, while in’ sever- 
7 ity there are a number of instances of the later period having the 
e same or a higher rate. 

The single exception to this regular decline is found in the found- 
nes, There is some slight variation, but it is quite as likely to be in 
one direction as the other, and the trend, if there is one, is upward 
rather than downward. Attention has been called to this situation 
from time to time in these annual reviews, and it: is distinctly dis- 
appointing that, taken as a whole, foundries are so much out of step 
with the other departments of the industry. 


Accident Experience of the Industry and Its Departments 


TABLE 4 (see p. 43) presents the year-to-year experience and that 
of three consecutive five-year periods beginning with 1910. The 
experience of these five-year periods, on account of larger volume, is 
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more authoritative than that of the individual years. For this y. 
these periods will be used as the basis of comment, being desicn,, 
as period 1, period 2, and period 3. , 


4aSon 


The Industry 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 59.2; period 2, 41.6; period 3, 33 ¢ 

Severity rates: Period 1, 4.1; period 2, 3.6; period 3, 2.8 

In 1925 both frequency and severity declined, while in 1926 fy. 
quency further declined and severity slightly increased. 

Chart 1 presents the straight-line trends derived by applying the 
method of least squares to the details of the iron and steel indysin 


accident rates as shown in Table 4 (p. 43). uy 
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Blast Furnaces 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 62.3; period 2, 39.0; period 3, 30.7. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 7.0; period 2, 6.1; period 3, 4.5. 

In 1925 both rates declined, and in 1926 both rates rose slightly. 

Blast furnaces are generally recognized as one of the particularly 
hazardous departments of the industry. If an intrinsically dangerous 
department can bring about such improvement as that shown by 
= it should be possible for any department to improve its 
record. 

Chart 2 presents the straight-line trends derived by applying the 
method of fount squares to the details of blast furnace accident rates 
as shown in Table 4. 
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Bessemer Converters 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 89.8; period 2, 57.7; period 3, 24.9. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 6.4; period 2, 6.9; period 3, 2.6. 

In 1925 frequency declined very markedly and severity rose, and 
+) 1926 both rates rose. ; , 

There has been a considerable and fairly steady decline in fre- 
jyency, but severity has shown great irregularity. This is due in 
part to a too-small exposure and in part to the nature of the opera- 
jon, involving hazard against which it is difficult to guard. 
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‘Open-Hearth Furnaces 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 75.0; period 2, 50.5; period 3, 32.9. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 6.6; period 2, 6.5; period 3, 4.2. 

In 1925 both rates declined, and in 1926 a further decline in fre- 
quency was registered, while severity rather sharply increased. 


Foundries 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 63.6; period 2, 61.0; period 3, 62.7. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 3.6; period 2, 3.4; period 3, 2.8. 

In 1925 both rates rose, and in 1926 both somewhat declined. 

The figures quoted above show a practically unchanged frequency; 
some improvement in severity. If Table 4 be consulted, it will 
appear that no substantial improvement has occurred in the years 
covered by the study. This is particularly disappointing in view of 


the i? that some of the foundry organizations have made a fine 
record. 
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Chart 3 presents the straight-line trends derived by applying 
method of least squares to the details of foundry accident pata. 
shown in Table 4. » As 


Heavy-Rolling Mills 


the 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 46.1; period 2, 32.4; period 3. 2) 9 

Severity rates: Period 1, 3.6; period 2, 3.9; period 3,23. 

In 1925 both rates declined, and there was a further decline 
both rates in 1926. This decline in rates is undoubtedly dyo ;, 
considerable measure to modifications in the mills, which have tended 
to render operation safer. 
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Chart 4 presents the straight-line trends derived by applying the 
method of least squares to the details of heavy-rolling mill accident 
rates, as shown in Table 4. 


Plate Mills 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 49.9; period 2, 39.2; period 3, 2°).4 

Severity rates: Period 1, 3.9; period 2, 2.5; period 3, 2.4. 

In 1925 frequency declined and severity rose, and in 1926 both 
rates declined. 


Sheet Mills 
Frequency rates: Period 1, 51.1; period 2, 32.7; period 3, 35.1. 
Severity rates: Period 1, 2.6; period 2, 1.5; period 3, 2.1. 


In 1925 frequency rose and severity remained unchanged. A 
decline of both rates was again registered in 1926. 
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Tube Mills 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 40.5; period 2, 22.4; period 3, 22.7. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 2.2; period 2, 1.8; period 3, 1.9. 

In both rates there was a decline in 1925, and in 1926 frequency 
oge and severity declined. 


Fabricating Shops 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 79.9; period 2, 55.2; period 3, 52.7. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 3.4; period 2, 2.6; period 3, 2.4. 

In 1925 both rates declined; in 1926 frequency declined but severity 
increased. 
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Wire Drawing 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 65.7; period 2, 45.8; period 3, 24.0. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 3.2; period 2, 2.6; period 3, 2.3. 

, - dys frequency rose and severity declined; in 1926 both rates 
aeciuned, 

Wire drawing is peculiar in that the severity of accidents causin 
permanent disability is in excess of that due to death. This is veladed 
to the danger of being tangled in the wire as it passes toward the 
block. Such an entanglement may result in the loss of a hand or 
other serious injury. 

Electrical Department 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 47.1; period 2, 40.3; period 3, 20.5. 
Severity rates: Period 1, 6.3; period 2, 7.2; period 3, 3.0. 
The year 1925 registers both rates as declining, and in 1926 the 
ecline continued. 
The rather high severity of this department is related to the 
dangers incident to handling circuits of high voltage. 
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Mechanical Department 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 62.7; period 2, 41.3; period 3, 23.7 

Severity rates: Period 1, 4.0; period 2, 3.5; period 3, 2.8. 

In 1925 frequency declined and severity rose slightly. |p 199, 
frequency rose and severity declined. These movements are show, 
in Chart 5. 


Yards 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 50.8; period 2, 37.5; period 3, 26.4. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 6.0; period 2, 6.1; period 3, 4.1. 

In 1925 both frequency and severity increased, while in 1926 both 
declined. High severity rates in this department have been notice. 
able throughout the progress of this study. 
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Erection of Structural Steel 


Frequency rates: Period 1, 121.7; period 2, 107.2; period 3, 97.9. 

Severity rates: Period 1, 31.4; period 2, 22.3; period 3, 19.9. _ 

In 1925 both rates declined, but in 1926 both rates rose, severity 
reaching a point higher than in any previous year. In only one 
other year (1917) has the number of deaths been as great as in 1920. 
In that year the exposure was greater, with the result that the rate 
was markedly lower. The rates are so constantly high as to indi- 
cate, in spite of the small exposure, a very serious degree of hazard. 

The above are the more important departments in the industry. 
As a rule they show a condition of progress, not so rapid as in the 
earlier years but substantial and encouraging. 
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4 ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
ut 4-70 1926, BY DEPARTMENTS AND BY YEARS AND 5-YEAR PERIODS : 


The industry 





Accident frequency | Accident severity rates 
rates (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
hours’ exposure) posure) 








Full- . an 
Year or year | 
period workers Per- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem-| 


ma- ma- | po- ma- | po- | 
nent nent rary nent | rary Ls 4 
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bility bility! bility bility) bility) 
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Blast furnaces 
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Taste 4.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND 8TEEL Iv pre, 
1907 TO 1926, BY DEPARTMENTS AND BY YEARS AND 5-YEAR PERIOn<e_. LY, 


Bessemer converters—Continued 





Accident frequency | Accident sever: 
Number of cases rates (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hy, 
hours’ exposure) posure) 
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Open-hearth furnaces 
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ae 4. ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
Tae TO 1928, BY DEPARTMENTS AND BY YEARS AND 5-YEAR PERIODS—Contd. 
Bar mills 
| Accident frequency | Accident severity rates 
Number of cases ; rates (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
| hours’ exposure) posure) 
Full- ae snes Fees Tee : a 
Year or , | i 
period | oleae | ae Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
m porary ma-| PO | mo. ma- | Po- | mo 
Death} nent disa Total | Death| nent | rary tal Death} nent | rary tal 
disa-| pity disa- | disa- disa- | disa- | 
bility} bility] bility bility] bility 
’ = ———— —— —— 
1915 3, 232 1 7 577 585} 0.1 | 0.7| 505/603] 06) 06) 07/19 
1916 3, 042 4; ll 783 798 4) 1.2/85.8/ 87.4) 26] .5/] 11/42 
1917 7, 47: 8| 34| 1,940) 1,982 4} 1.5/865/884] 21] 1.0] 10/40 
1918 5, 734 6 18 108 780 3] 1.0/43.9/452] 21] .7] .713.5 
, 1919 4, 601 1 68 69 1} .5/ 49.9] 50.5 4] .5| .7/L6 
1920 3, 880 1 5 525 531 1} 141448 | 45.3 5] .2| .5/1.2 
‘ 1921 1,019 bss 5 228 | | .9| 308] 40.7 |.--...- 10} .6|1.6 
1922 3,7 7 10 392 409 .6 .9 | 34.6 | 36.1 3.7 a .5| 5.0 
1923 4,003 |......- 17 443 460 |......- 1.4 | 36.4 | 37.8 |..-.... -7| .6|1.3 
1924 4, 093 2 7 285 294 -2|} .6|23.2/240|] LO} .2) .6|17 
1925 4, 471 2| 13 324 339 .2| 1.0 | 24.2] 25.3 er SO) .4bSe 
10% 3, 042 1 10 is 4187 -1} 1.1] 16.0] 17.2 wT OT OTE 
1915-1919 24, 081 20 7| 4,745| 4,842 -3| 1.1 | 65.6] 67.0] 1.7]. .7| .7/3.1 
1920-1924 17,666 | 10| 44| 1,869) 1,923 -2| .8/353/363] 11] .6] .5)22 
ann» 
Heavy-rolling mills 
1907 4, 556 g| 10| 874| 992] 06) 0.7 | 64.0 | 65.3 3.5} 0.3) 10/48 
1910 9, 442 19| 57| 2,167 | 2,243 -7| 20/765) 792) 40) 1.5) 10/65 
i911 12, 409 9| 48)| 1,636 | 1,693 -2| 1.3 | 43.9/454]) 14] .9| .7/3.0 
1912 16, 258 20| 41 | 2,395 | 2,456 -4| .8| 401/503] 23] .9| .7)39 
1913 17, 569 16| 60/| 1,910) 1,986 .3| 1.1 | 362/37.6) L7] .6] .6)29 
1914 11, 985 10 | 55 899 964 -3| 15! 250/268) 215] 10) .4/29 
1915 7, 148 10; 24 596 | 630 .5| 1.1|27.8/204) 28} 10] .3/)41 
1916......- 10, 076 7| 44 959 | 1,010 -2| 1.5] 31.7| 33.4] 14] 13) .513.2 
1917 20, 530 30; 87] 1,784| 1,901 .5| 1.4] 200/309] 29] 10} .5)44 
1918 19,807] 24| 67] 1,900] 1,901] .4| 1.1/320/335| 24] 19] 15/38 
919 17, 60! ,711 | 1, 4/1 | 33.8 Li} .5)3. 
7, 605 20; 63) 1,711 | 1,784 4| 1.0 | 324 | 33 2.3 9 
1920 20, 787 12| 34] 1,638 | 1,684 .2| .5| 263/270] 1.2 4 | 4) 20 
1921 9, 000 3| 15 485 | 503 -1|.5| 165) 171 6} .3| .3|12 
1922 14, 574 9| 56 752 817 -2| 23/17.2/187] 22} .9| 1.41/25 
19%3........| 16,602 8 | 36 a2 | 926 .2| .7)17.7)186/] 10} .8| .8) 21 
194_.......} 13,162 18| 39 739 | 846 .5| 1.0]200/215) 27] .8| .4/3.9 
1025. ....._.| 16, 553 13} 50 747 810 -3| 1.0)150)163] L6} 11) .313.0 
1925. --| 14, 558 7| 38 47 | 462} .2| .9| 95/106) 10| .8| .2|20 
1910-1914 67, 663 74 | 261 9, 007 | 9, 342 4| 13/444) 461] 21] i9| 16/36 
1915-1919 75, 166 91 | 275| 6,950| 7,316 -4| 1.2) 308/324] 24] 10) .513.9 
1920-1924. 74, 944 50 180 | 4,546 | 4,776 -2| .8| 202/212] 1.3] .6) .4/23 
Plate mills 
¥ bd a | { | } 2 ew aN Pte 
1007... 1,915 4] 12) 637} oa] 7) 21 110.9 |113.7| 42] 37) 12/9, 
¥ + 4% 27 602 636 7) 27)601)645| 437 1.6) .7)6 
— ~enee- ome : s 590 610 4/°11 “8 46.3} 23/1 10) .6|3. 
4 ) 893 920 kPoKO .G | 59.7 8/20} .8/3 
1913. -...... 5, 430 3| 25 725 753 2) 1514451462) Lif 12) .6/2 
94...) 3,476 2) 13 319 334 .2| 12/306!320) Lai} Lo} .5/2 
I915........] 2,086 1 9 121 131 2) 1L4)193)209] LO} .6] .3)L 
> 4 oi o) By) Be) May 2) 21/380) 323) ES) .7) .5)2 
17... san , 66 792 .2| 1.1137.7/ 300} L2} .9}| .6/2 
oo = . = 1,446 | 1,473 3] .7/409/509] L7} .6] .713. 
saa ctntt ; 1,247 | 1,280 3] .7136.0/360)] 15] .5] .5)2 
120 aaa 11, 928 9] 2] 1,147] 1,179 3} .6/321/330} 15] .6] .4/2 
— = 4, 580 3 7 318 328 2} .5123.1/238] L3] .B] .4/2 
—— 6, 198 2| 2% 581 609 -1| 1.4] 312 | 32.7 6) .9}| .6/2 
—~ ate 8, 731 5| 24 662 691 2} .91253/264) Li] L2] .4/2 
~~ Saees 6, 454 3} 18} 806) 527} .2} .9)281/}272} 9] .6| .5}2 
te) naan 5, 734 6| 15 370 391 -4|...9/215/227] 22) 12] .4/3 
ioe} 9g? 308 4) 2% 396 421 2] L1/181/194) Li} Lo] .4/2 
We it---| 2%, 711 19} 105) 3,129| 3,253) .3| 16/48.0/499/ L8) 14) .7)3. 
bon tenn | 38, O73 25} 89] 4,016| 4,130 2) .8|382/39.2) L4] .6] .5/2 
920-1924. _| 37,891 | 22] 98| 3,214| 3,334] (2/ :9| 283/204) L2| :s| :4}2 
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one 4,——A‘ CIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
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\CCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 


1926, 


Mechanical department 





BY DEPARTMENTS AND BY YEARS AND 5YEAR PERIODS—Contd. 








































































































Accident frequency | Accident severity rates 
Number of cases rates (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
hours’ exposure) posure) 
Full- | —— 
year ™ i | ar. |" ~ 

workers ina. | Tem- i be | rk 
Death} nent —_— Total | Death! nent} rary ~ Death} nent | rary ~ 

disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- | disa- | “* 

bility y bility| bility bility, bility; 
1, 619 4 7 430} 441) 0.8| 14/89.1| 913] 49] 06/] 11/66 
15, 927 i8| 56] 2,618] 2,692 4] 1.21548) 564) 23) .9| .513.7 
17, 863 13| 80} 3,015| 3,108 2) 1.5] 56.3 58. 0 | 15) 11 7133 
21, 591 19} 95] 4,040| 4,154 3] 15| 624/642) L8] 12] .8/38 
24, 009 36} 103 | 4,972) 5,111 5] 1.4169.0) 709) 29/1 1.0] .9/48 
17, 72 18| 60| 3,149| 3,227 3] 1.1)501/605) 20) 10] .713.7 
5, 987 31 27 573 603 2) 1.5131.9) 383.6) LO} .7] .4/)21 
16, 920 9| 86| 2,245| 2,340 .2| 1.71442/461) Li] 15] .6}32 
33, 328 43} 134| 6,201 | 5,378 4] 1.3|)520)53.7| 26) 10] .8144 
58, 002 54 | 162] 6,054| 6,270 31 .9| 348 36.0 | 19} 10! .4133 
40, 609 45| 83| 4,483) 4,611 .4| .71368/37.9| 22! .7 513.4 
34, 648 2} 68] 3,767] 3,861 -3)..7] 986.2) 37.2| 1.8] .6] .5126 
25, 036 21 41} 1,703] 1,775 3] 15) 227/236) 17) .5| 14125 
30, 324 25} 75| 1,626| 1,726 8] .81|17.9 19. 0 | 16} .7| .8126 
37, 449 37| 102] 2,045| 2,184 3B] .91182)194) 20) 10] .3/133 
31, 331 29} 80| 1,855| 1,964 8] .8/178/189] 17 6] .3)26 
36, 666 31 71 {| 1,717} 1,819 8] .74}1561166) 1.7 St <OtaT 
38, 95 32| 74| 1,887! 1,993 .3/ .6| 161] 17.0 16] .6] .8|25 
97, 161 104} 392 | 17,794 | 18, 292 4] 1.3] 61.0)627| 21] 11 814.0 
154,846 | 154] 492] 18,556 | 19, 202 38] 1.1] 39.9/41.3| 20] LO] .5135 
162, 121 138 | 366 | 10,996 | 11, 510 3 .81226|23.7) 1.71 .7 4/128 
Power houses 
Reo 
4, 552 7 7 210 om} 0.5) 0511541164) 31] 10! 03/44 
3, 699 9 10 254 273 a .9| 229/246) 49 5 415.8 
4, 093 11 2 213 226 .9| .2117.3)184| 54] .1 .2|57 
4, 591 4 1 172 177 3]. .1/)125) 12. 9 | 17} @) 2) 1.9 
2, 344 ae 77 79 Pee 109/112) 17 }---... -2|) 1.9 
9, Te nich ae 5 115 199 1... 6/14/1192) .7 2) .9 
4, 070 6 4 117 127 5] .3| @6/104| 20) .4] .1/34 
4, 511 5 8 157 170 .4| .6/11.6/126| 22] .6] .2\/3.0 
428} 3] 4] 183| 190] :2| :3]145/150| 14} :3| :3|20 
3, 446 3 3 56 62 .3| .3] &4| @O0] L7] .4] .1)22 
&, 083 67 21 544 571 2) .9|224/235| 1.5] .8] .3/26 
13, 219 27 21 739 787 ~ .51186/198)] 41 6 .3 | 5.0 
18, 878 17| 18 638 673 3| .3| 11.3) 11.9 18| .3 2/23 
Y ards 

2, 618 5} 0 509 524} 06.6} 1.2)648/66.6) 3.8) 26) 1.1/7.5 
15, 932 40| 49| 2,054) 2,148 .8/ 10/43.0/448!) 50) 10| .5|65 
9, 085 il 43 | 1,336/ 1,390 .4] 1.6149.0| 51.0} 24] 1.9] .7/ 50 
11, 180 23| 64/| 1,940! 2,027 .7| 1.9] 57.8) 604! 41/ 14] .8/63 
11, 859 23| 50| 1,807} 1,885 8] 1.4/520| 542) 47 | 10} .7\64 
7, 879 10| 37 75 1,022 4] 1.6] 49.2/43.2} 25) 1.4! .6/45 
3, 843 J... 15 417 433 }....... 1.3 | 36, 2 | 37.5 |....... 1.0} .4/1.4 
7, 853 12; % 929 997 5) 24/39.4/423/ 31/ 22) .6/5.9 
15, 732 36 | 77] 1,792) 1,905 8] 1.6|38.0/ 40.4) #6) 1.7 616.9 
16, 354 33 | 62] 1,526| 1,621 .7] 1.2] 31.1 | 33.0 4.0) 1.2} .6/5.8 
10, 108 25; 48| 1,021; 1,094 .8| 1.6 | 33.7} 36.1 49/19] .617.4 
12, 087 10| 38 922 965 3] .91264/266) L7| L383] 1413.4 
5, 840 6| 22 422 450 3] 13)241/267) 21) 19] .5144 
7, 969 15| 16 536 567 6] .7|224/2.7| 3.8). .5| .5148 
8,381} 12) 35) @3| 7 "5 | 2.4| 27.5! 20.4 29 | 9} 14/62 
8, 269 10| 19 617 644 4] .8|249)| 26.1 24) .9) .5/3.8 
7, 683 12; 24 755 791 .5| 1.0|1328/343| 3.12! 16] .6/53 
9, 857 19; 19 474 512 -7| .7}160/)17.4} 39)! .6]- .4)49 
55,932} 112) 243 | 8112) 8, 467 -7| 1.5) 486) 508) 40) 14) .6)60 
53,890 | 106| 258 5, 685 | 6,049 .7| 161352) 37.5] 3.9! 16] .6)61 
42, 546 53 | 125] 3,190) 3,366 4] 1.01250) 264) 25) 12) .4)41 
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more complete information, see publications of the Bureau of Mines. 
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BY DEPARTMENTS AND BY YEARS AND 5-YEAR PERIODS—Contd. 














































































































Accident frequency | Accident severity rates 
Number of cases rates (per  f,000,000 (per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
hours’ exposure) posure) 

Per- | em- Per- | Tem-| | Per- | Tem- 
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TabLE 4.——ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND 8TEEI [yyy 
1907 TO 1926, BY DEPARTMENTS AND BY YEARS AND 5-YEAR PERIOD. 


Miscellaneous departments—Continued 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1925 


SLIGHT improvement in the accident record of the stone- 
quarrying industry is indicated by the recent report (Bulletin 
986) of the United States Bureau of Mines on quarry accidents 
in the United States come the calendar year 1925. In this industry, 
which employed a total of 91,872 men (about 2 per cent less than in 
1924) and worked an average of 273 days, the number of fatal acci- 
djents was 149, or 11 more than in 1924, with a fatality rate of 1.78 
per 1,000 300-day workers as compared to 1.63, while the number of 
nonfatal injuries was 14,165, or 4.1 per cent less than in 1924, with a 
rate of 169.67 as compared to 175.03 in 1924. The exposure in 1925 
was about 1 per cent less than in 1924. 

The general improvement in accident-prevention work in quarries, 
so far as fatalities is concerned, the report declares, is indicated by 
the downward trend of the death rate when considered in five-year 
periods. During 1911 to 1915 this rate was 2.19, during the next 
five years it was 2.10, and during the last five years, including 1925, 
it was 1.78. 

The severity rate is not actually worked out in the report, except 
for the five-year period 1921 to 1925, but data are given so that a 
rate may be determined. This rate appears to be 3.57 for the fatal 
cases and 2.39 for the nonfatal cases in 1925, and 3.27 and 2.26, 
respectively, in 1924. These rates are computed on an estimated 
number of days lost (since the report does not show the amount of 
time lost as the result of individual accidents but does classify the 
accidents as to degree of disability) by using the standard adopted 
by the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions * for fatal and permanent cases—namely, 6,000 days 
each, 800 days as the average time lost in permanent partial disa- 
bility cases ? and 30 days and 4 days as the average time lost in each 
case of temporary disability lasting, respectively, more than 14 days 
and from 1 to 14 days. 

Of the total number of accidents reported during 1925, 149 (1.04 
per cent) resulted in death, 452 (3.16 per cent) caused permanent 
disability, 2,627 (18.35 per cent) caused temporary disability exceed- 
ing 14 days, and 11,086 (77.45 per cent) caused loss of time exceeding 
the remainder of the day of the accident but not more than 14 days. 
The statistics in this report are presented in considerable detail by 
kind of quarry, by cause of seablonts by State, by year, etc., and 
sinilar data are also given for the quarries classified as dimension- 
stone and nondimension-stone quarries. The accident rates for 
each year since 1916 in the former group of quarries have been con- 
sistently lower than in the other group. In 1925 these rates were: 
Dimension-stone quarries (not including outside plants)—Fatality 
rate, 1.94 per 1,000 300-day workers, and nonfatality rate, 181; 
hondimension-stone quarries (not including outside plants)—Fatality 
rate, 2.59, and nonfatality rate, 193. 








' United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 276: Standardization of industrial accident 
Statistics. Washington 1920, p. 18. 
‘ Reported by the California Industrial Accident Commission. 
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The following table summarizes the accident experienc. 
quarries during the years 1924 and 1925: 


ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF QUARRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND 1925 











| Accidents Frequency rate 


Equiv- i ws eee | es es Po ae 
Num- | alent 
Per 1,000 300-| Per 1,000,000 
ber em- | 300-day Tied : tl tt 
ployed ah Per- day workers | man-hours 
tal he — 
S Fa- | Non- | Fa- | Non- 
tal fatal tal | fatal 























14, 307 | 1.63 | 175.03 | 0. 54 58.34 | 3.27 
13,713 | 1.78 | 169.67 | .59 | 56.56 | 3.57 
} | 








| 





Falls or slides of rock or overburden caused the greatest number of 
deaths (34 of the 101) to men working inside the pits, while handling 
rock at the face caused the greatest number of nonfatal accidents 
(1,639 of the 8,632, or 19 per cent) occurring inside the pits. 


Flying 


objects caused the greatest number of nonfatal injuries, 19.9 per cent, 
which took place outside the pits, while machinery was responsible 
for 27.1 per cent of the deaths occurring in outside operations. 

In 1925 the fatality rate per 1,000 300-day workers was highest 
in Maryland quarries, being 5.09, and in 1924 it was highest in 
Connecticut, being 5.29. The nonfatal rate was highest in Massa. 
chusetts (341.59) in 1925, and highest in Minnesota (315.09) in 1924. 


The report contains a section dealing with the relative hazard of 
large and small quarries, in which all quarries employing less than 25 
workers are placed in the latter grouping. It appears that both the 
fatal and nonfatal rates were somewhat higher for the small opera- 
tions than for the large ones. In 1925 the fatality rate per 1,000 
300-day workers in small quarries was 3.65, and in large quarries it 
was 1.97, while the nonfatal injury rate was, respectively, 245.29 
and 183.55. 


_—— 
=e oo 





Comparative Accident Experience of Large Group of Plants in 
1925 and 1926 


HE accident experience of 1,725 of the plants holding member- 

E ship in the National. Safety Council is set forth in an article 
in the National Safety News for September, 1927. ‘This rep- 
resents an increase of 494 (40 per cent) over the number reporting 
in 1925. The plants are classified into 16 industrial groups or sec- 
tions. The accident frequency rate (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 
of all plants reporting is shown to be 31.87 as compared with 30.6 10 
1925, while the severity rate (days lost per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
was 2.50 and 2.02, respectively. One out of every 13 workers aif 
jones a lost-time injury, and the average time lost per injury ws 
78 days. 
The experience of 687 plants reporting both in 1925 and 1926 
shows a reduction in frequency and severity rates, the former being 
lowered more than 13 per cent and the latter about 11 per cent. 
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following table gives the data for these 687 plants, classified 
for 1925 and 1926. 


EXPERIENCE OF 687 PLANTS BELONGING TO THE NATIONAL SAFETY 





















































CCIDEN! COUNCIL, 1925 AND 1926 
Total hours worked Lost-time accidents 
Num- 
Industry group ber of 
Plants 1925 1926 1925 1926 
i alia’... o cinvangnltaianaanlanaiadi 56 193, 170, 392 292, 250, 161 6, 012 5, 789 
RITE (LCR MOT 114 95, 164, 043 91, 246, 572 2, 480 2, 079 
ick, _. enone ei. 52 65, 660, 528 63, 908, 310 1, 763 1, 688 
i adligh. ....-..ceegeianpereeaatees 30 22, 707, 156 26, 810, 713 1, 549 1, 860 
— PES EP CPR er 172 366, 980, 532 420, 892, 130 14, 282 14, 479 
ene MONE il kG lt OI NCR 9 10, 297, 413 10, 244, 703 279 694 
per Pe IEEE CMTS EY 79 83, 444, 770 91,511,224 | 2, 957 2, 926 
acta -__..'saals ae Aabeeeatnentl 14 | 202,568,652] 216,977,595 | — 5,.230 5, 554 
Seg? HUMD . ...-.--caaceaessedvecebbabeses 66 134, 925, 769 158, 204, 457 3, 743 3, 335 
Sear’... ..c-niietlaeanltagt aaa 11 9, 140, 291 9, 590, 566 472 467 
~~ aR ARBRE 24| 62, 459, 152 62, 875, 420 832 836 
dette . ..ansicibaminabameilinesatinetd | 60 | 38, 070, 771 37, 260, 639 1, 589 1, 418 
ne a Se te | 687 | 1, 284, 589, 469 | 1, 481,772,490 | 41,188 | 1 41, 196 
— i —_ — 
Accident fre- ls P 
quency fates | Accident sever 
Days lost (per 1,000,000 | * 9555 hours’ 
hours’ expo- om ure) 
Industry group sure) on 
1925 1926 1925 | 1026 | 1925 | 1926 
ReteteatG . . . ..nniedediniseaiuaiiibehenniobiienie 305, 578 329,953 | 311] 19.8] 1.58 1.13 
RRR ESE 486, 385 349,856} 26.0) 228] 5.11 8. 83 
Ter REE a TTR IE 206, 667 204,524) 26.9) 2.4) 3.15 3. 20 
ene a BEL ROME 165, 840 187,962} 682) 69.4] 7.31 7.01 
GM oe ee Ee Se 797, 838 $62,537 | 38.9| 34.4] 2.17 2.065 
Packers and tanner8__........--......-.... 12, 039 29, 180 27.1 67.8 1.17 2.85 
PONE CE DUID . ... .cianwccusegabestqdunan 158, 246 180, 105 35. 4 32. 0 1. 90 1, 97 
 WERRRESR SES SD! Gs TS aE OD ae 445, 404 455, 865 25.8 25.6 2. 20 2.10 
ee RRS PE TIA 172, 539 204,220) 27.8; 21.1] 1.28 1.29 
DY... ..... ache cacmateatebcasaecapies 66, 289 71,916) 51.6) 487] 7.25 7. 50 
EPL, PPT IR 26, 106 $3,011) 18.3) 13.3 . 42 8 
RRS ober eal es 88, 647 103, 619 41.7 38. 1 2. 42 2.78 
5 Ee a RR 1 2, 923, 368 3,012,757 | 32.1 | 27.7| 2.2% | 2. 08 

















i This is not the sum of the items but is as appears in the original. 
Penalty the American Nation Pays for Speed’ 


NE out of every 200 persons living in the United States will be 
() permanently disabled by industrial accidents this year—a 
total of more than a half million. Nearly another million 
other men and women will sustain disabling accidents which will 
necessitate absence from work four weeks or more. Disease and 
accidents of everyday life add another million of handicapped indi- 
viduals. This is the penalty the nation pays for pursuing its ‘“speed- 
mad’ way. Each year for the last 50 the industrial demands of this 
Nation have resulted in a far greater number of disabled men than 
the total list of casualties from the World War. 
These facts prove beyond doubt that we are a wasteful nation and 
lave done little teward conserving our man power. The nation is 
on the eve of a great change. Before long a certain handicap, such 





y ry ~ aan E. Mock, Gorgas Memorial Institute; reprinted from the Rehabilitation Review, New 
ork, April, 1927, p. 157. 
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as heart disease, the loss of an arm or leg, will not bar a man fy, 
job. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the men and women te, 
in industry can be returned to useful employment by , coal 
selection of their occupations. : aretyl 
Inadequate convalescent care is the shame of industri; 
to-day. No provision has been made in our scheme of things ; 
proper convalescent care after hospital treatment is completed 
Intimately tied up with the provision for convalescents js y ' 
training when necessary. For it happens in many instanc 
man or woman is permanently incapacitated to earn a living jy the 
accustomed way, and they need new training to qualify then a 
work which they are physically fitted to do. This thought hy 
caused the medical profession to link hands with the educator and 
with the personnel managers of industry to the end that all hang. 


capped individuals may once more become productive units 9 
society. 
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Industrial Accidents to Women in New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin 


ASED partly upon workmen’s compensation records for the year 
B ending June 30, 1920, and partly upon interviews with wome 
who had been left with permanent injuries as a result of acci- 
dents, the United States Women’s Bureau has recently completed g 
study (Bul. No. 60) of industrial accidents to women in New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Three sections of the report are given over to an analysis of work 
accidents to women from the points of view of legislation, adminis. 
tration, and prevention in the States under consideration. Another 
section presents some of the interviews with the permanently dis- 
abled women, indicating in a general way the need for legislative and 
administrative changes and for the promotion of preventive work in 
connection with accidents to women. A total of 3,285 cases were 
covered (1,096 in New Jersey, 1,545 in Ohio, and 644 in Wisconsin), 
and 385 out of 536 women reported as permanently injured (according 
to State records) were interviewed personally in an effort to deter- 
mine the results of the industrial accidents with special reference to 
the adjustment of the injured workers to their preaccident status. 
From this latter standpoint it is shown that 40, or about one-tenth 
of the women interviewed, were unable to return to any work, and 
40.8 per cent could not return to the work they had formerly done. 
Of the 338 who definitely returned to industry, 95 (or 28.1 per cent) 
never equaled their former wages, while 243 (or 71.9 per cent) received 
the same or higher earnings than before their accident. About 5 
per cent of these workers returned to their former employers, while 
18.6 per cent were soon laid off or had to quit on account of their 
disability. Of the women interviewed 47.8 per cent were responsible 
for the support of others in addition to themselves. 
In presenting a general picture of the ways in which women are being injured, 
it is of interest to show the nature of the injury as related to the cause of the 


accident. Machinery, which was the cause in 46.4 per cent of the cases, wa 
responsible for 60.6 per cent of the cuts and lacerations, for 26.3 per cent of the 
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bruises and contusions, for 85.3 per cent of the crushing injuries, for 10.6 per cent 
f the sprains and strains, for 95.6 per cent of the amputations, and for 37.8 percent 
of the punctures. Metal-working machinery, which caused 40.3 per cent of the 
° sine accidents, caused over one-half of the total traumatic amputations and 
almost one-fourth of the cuts and lacerations. Textile machinery, second in the 
machine group in responsibility for accidents, was an important factor in injuries 


in the nature of cuts, lacerations, and punctures; and paper machinery, which 


«ag third, gave rise to accidents resulting largely in crushing injuries. Falls of 


persons were numerically second in seriousness to machine accidents, causing 20.8 
ner cent of the cases. Besides being the most frequent cause of dislocations and 
concussions, they were responsible for 61.7 per cent of the sprains and strains, 
for 61.5 per cent of the fractures, and for 37.6 per cent of the bruises and con- 
tysions. The handling of objects, the third large cause of accidents, 15 per cent 
of the total number being incurred in this way, caused 37.8 per cent of the punc- 
tures, 21.9 per cent of the sprains and strains, and 21 per cent of the cuts and 
lacerations. 

The total number of cases included in the report, as classified by 
the author, covers 15 fatal, 803 permanent disabilities, and 2,467 tem- 
porary disabilities. Ninety-two women were compensated for occu- 
pational diseases and 11 for hernia. Slightly more than one-half of 
the permanent injuries involved one finger, dismemberment or loss 
of use resulting; and 2,243, or 68.3 per cent of the total number of 
injuries, were to the upper extremities. Of 3,263 cases, 676, or 20.7 
per cent, were complicated by infection. Three of these cases 
resulted in death and 148 in permanent disability. ' 

The report indicates quite a variation in the length of time required 


| for recovery—that is, the healing period. Manufacturing industries, 


employing 26.8 per cent of the women exposed to hazard, caused 77.7 
per cent of the total injuries, 86.3 per cent of the cases resulting in 
permanent disability, amd 74.9 per cent of the cases resulting in 
temporary disability. Of the total of 3,253 women for whom the 
healing period was reported, 1,344 (41.3 per cent) required a healing 
period of 4 weeks or longer, and of that number 269 (20 per cent) 
required a healing period of 12 weeks or longer. Of these 269 cases, 
26.4 per cent were in the services grouped as clerical, professional, 
etc., in which 61.5 per cent of the women were employed. Textiles, 
which comprised 6.6 per cent of the total number of women employed, 
accounted for 8.5 per cent of the 269 cases requiring a healing period 
of 12 weeks or longer; trade, which comprised 8.8 per cent of the total 
number, was responsible for 8.6 per cent with such a healing period; 
iood and -kindred products, which comprised 3.4 per cent, for 8.2 
per cent; laundry work, which comprised 0.9 per cent, for 4.5 per 
cent; iron and steel, which comprised 1.3 per cent, for 5.2 per cent; 
and clothing, which comprised 5 per cent of all the workers, for 5.2 
per cent with the long healing period. 

The table following, ienged from the report, shows the frequency 
rates per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, and also the severity rates, in 
terms of days lost per 1,000 hours’ exposure, for death and permanent 
disability cases, by industry groups. 
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NUMBER EMPLOYED AND ACCIDENT RATES FOR WOMEN INJURED IN INprem 
IN NEW JERSEY, OHIO, AND WISCONSIN, FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 
INDUSTRY GROUPS ' 
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1Complete data on 14 cases not available. 

?The number of days lost isgivenin the report in a table showing an employment of 748,395 and no acci- 
dent record, but the severity rates have been figured on the basis of 759,838 employed, taken from a table 
in the report which also gives the number of accidents but does not give the number of days lost. The 
discrepancy which results in the rates affects only 5 industries and in no case amounts to more than 0.37. 
Rates ny my pe disabilities are not given because of insufficient data. 

* Less than 0.01. 


The total compensation paid in 3,285 cases was $329,490, or an 
average of $100.30 per case. The 15 fatal cases received $21,124, or 
an average of $1,408.27 each, and the 803 permanent disability cases 
received $228,088, or an average of $284.04 each. In 3,225 cases 
the ratio of compensation to estimated amount of earnings or wages 
lost was 20.4; in 15 fatal cases it was 8.42, in 746 permanent dis- 
ability cases it was 18.19, and in 2,464 temporary cases it was 58.07. 
Just over one-half of the women reporting wages were receiving less 
than $15 per week, the median wage being $14.95, and of the total 
number slightly less than one-half were under 25 years of age. 
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The following data taken froma the summary of facts contained in 
the report include the essential details (some of which have already 
been noted) brought out by the mvestigation: 


Cause of accident: Per cent 
Machinery. --------+------ 46. 4 
Falls of persoOns...--------- 21.0 
Handling of objects_------- 15. 0 
Other causes_-....-------- 17. 6 

} Nature of injury: 
All injuries— , 
Cut, laceration, punc- 
NGS, ca eee Capogee 32. 9 


Bruise, contusion, crush. 27. 5 
Sprain, straim_._---~--- 1L7 
Disloeation, fracture... 10. 4 


Amputation ._....-.--- 7.7 
Burn, scald, crush and 
bart 2.4 28 tes Soho 47 
Permanent disability cases— 
Cut, laceration, punc- 
CTO 6 od < ies aid eee 23. 5 


Bruise, contusion, erush_ 22. 3 
Sprain, strain. --_---- 48 
Dislocation, fracture... 10. 2 


Amputation. __~.. ~~ ~~ 30. 4 

Burn, seald, crush and 

burn .......-.-4+--- 

Location of injury: 

Upper extremities... _...... 68. 3 
Lower extremities.......... 15.0 
FIRB 5 outs Gisbiahiet he Sek ree 12. 5 
OE... Sasi oti aided 4.1 


weeks in relation to age: 
All injuries— 


Under 20 years of age.. 3.9 
20 and under 40 years of 

Pe ke VS oe 7. 7 
40 and under 60 years of 


a EE 140 
60 years of age and over. 24 3 
Permanent disability cases— 
Under 20 years of age._ 11. 6 
20 and under 40 years of 
SRE Ce ate cine cleat bs 20. 8 
40 and under 60 years of 
ages Lila AR ~F FA 33. 1 
60 years of ageand over. 50. 0 


The report states that— 





Permanent disability cases: 


By States— Per cent 
New Jersey_........_- 29. 1 
Sonal seermaagninanstll Ina 8.5 
5 tel ag lite 13. 9 

Age of women— 

Under 20 years. -_-.._-_-_- 28. 8 

20 and under 40 years_. 52.3 

40 and under 60 years.. 16. 2 

60 years and over_-_-_-_- 2.7 
Cases interviewed (385): 

Nativity— 

Native-born white__~- _- 78. 2 

Native-born negro -_---- 6, 2 

Foreign born__---.-_-- 15. 6 
Education— 


Native born—had fin- 
ished eighth grade or 
attended high school. 36. 3 

Foreign born— 

Could speak English 88. 3 
Could read English. 58. 3 


Dependents. ........-..-- 47.8 
Sole support. _____._-- 12. 6 
Contributed definitely, 

not sole support _- _ _- 35. 2 
Experience in accident oceu- 
pation— 
Less than 6 months____ 35. 6 
Less than 1 month_-_--- 14.5 
Less than 1 week______ 6. 0 
Industrial rehabilitation— 
Disabled for former 
Poe tented bean 40. 8 
Disabled for all avail- 
a 10. 4 
Of the 338 who definitely 
returned to industry — 
Returned to former 
employer___._.. 79.6 
Soon laid off or had 
TO GE. ow na da>- 18.6 
Never since acci- 
dent had earned 
so much as be- - 
SAGO lus ate ware en 28. 1 


Hazard is so inherent a part of industry, as at present constituted, that various 
Cccupations have each a predictable risk, and the cost to the injured employee 


of ti 
tion 


le accidents which oecur—the wage loss, medical eost, and expense of restora- 
tion of earning capacity—is as logically a direct expense of production as is 
spoiled material or damaged equipment. 
subject of aecident prevention should receive unremitting attention. 


Furthermore, the supremely important 
Thorough 


study of industrial hazard and scientific analysis of causes of accident mean 
much in @ reduction of casualties incurred by men and women while engaged 


in gainful pursuits. 
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Penalties for Violation of Safety Orders 


HE law of Wisconsin provides that an employer shall he liable 
for 15 per cent increased compensation for injuries Sustained by 
his employee under hazards outlawed by the safety orders of the 

commission. Likewise the compensation payable to an employee 
or his dependents is subject to a reduction of 15 per cent for willful 
failure to use safety devices provided by the employer, or for willful 
failure to obey any reasonable rule adopted by the employer { 
safety of the employee, or for injury resulting from intoxication. 

The frequency of violations of such orders by both employers 
employees and the amount of increased and decreased compensation 
for the year ended December 31, 1926, is shown in tables appearing 
in the July 1, 1927, issue of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, issued by the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. , 

Out of the total of 22,177 cases closed during the year there were 
539 cases in which employers paid the increased benefits. Recovery 
of increased benefits was most frequent from violations of safety 
orders governing power presses (118),' circular saws (96), solid scai. 
folds (46), and gears (40). These comprised approximately three. 
fifths of the total number of violations. The amount of normal 
compensation paid in these cases was $315,479.71, and the increased 
compensation incurred amounted to $47,851.03. 

During the same period there were only 12 employees whose com- 
pensation was reduced for violation of safety orders or rules, 6 of 
these being for failure to use guards on machinery and 6 for intoxi- 
cation at the time of injury. The amount of normal indemnity in 
these cases was reduced from $4,568.34 to $3,891.79. 

The frequency of the violations in the two classes are in the pro- 
portion of 45 to 1, which is quite a contrast when it is considered 
that the employees outnumber the employers many times. 


for the 


and 
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Coal-Mine Accidents in Illinois in 1926 


HE 921 coal mines of Illinois, employing 77,732 men, produced a 
total of 69,813,255 tons of coal in 1926, asshown by the forty-fifth 
coal report recently issued by the State department of mines and 
minerals. The shipping mines, numbering 244, or only 26.5 per cent 
of all the coal mines, but employing 94.6 per cent of the men, produced 
97.2 per cent of the coal. These mines worked an average of 155 
days each. The average annual earnings of 14,197 pick miners was 
$1,022, while 34,926 machine miners averaged $1,406 during the year. 
In 1926 there were 165 (153 underground) fatal accidents. ‘This 
is 1 fatality to each 423,111 tons of coal mined, or a rate of 2.36 
deaths per 1,000,000 tons produced. During the preceding 18-month 
period the rate was 1.8. As usual, falls of roof and sides claimed the 
eatest number of casualties, 55.6 per cent of the underground 
fatalities with haulage second, killing 25.5 per cent. | 
There were 9,012 nonfatal accidents. In 381 of them the men did 
not return to work, and the number of days lost by those who did 





1The order relating to power presses was violated once by 45 employers, twice by 13 employers, three 


times by 6employers, four times by 3 employers, five times by 2employers, and seven times by 1 employet 
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return to work was 243,816, or an average of 28 days each. For 
each million man-hours worked there were 75.68 nonfatal accidents, 
indicating severity rate of 2.05 per thousand man-hours. The follow- 
ing table gives the frequency and severity rates in greater detail: 


TABLE 1.—A CCIDENT FREQUENCY Ta RATES IN ILLINOIS COAL MINES 
‘eidien N 1926 





Fatal | Nonfatal 
Item enaea Total 





Frequency rate (per 1,000,000 man-hours’ exposure) 1. 5. 77. 06 
severity rate (days lost per 1,000 man-hours’ exposure) ! 28.31 5 4 10. 36 














i Jt is not clear whether the days lost, given in the report (p. 85), are based _on the standard allowance 
as adopted by the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and published 
in U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 276, p. 18. _ 

2? The star dard allowance of 6,000 days lost for each fatality is used in determining thisrate. (See note 1.) 

3} Based on 8,631 injured men who returned to work. 

‘ Based on 8,796 aecidents, 381 in which the men did not return to work not being included. 


The report contains a table comparing the accident record for the 
9l4-year period ending December 31, 1926, during which compensa- 
tion has been compulsory, with the preceding 5-year period during 
which compensation was elective, and also the 30-year period, 1883 
to 1912, when there was no compensation act in force. It appears 
from this table, a summary of which is given below, that a more 
fvorable showing in average annual number of accidents, average 
number of tons mined per accident, average number of men employed 
to each accident, and the accident rate per 1,000 employees, was 
made during the years preceding those in which compensation has 
been compulsory. 


TasLe 2.—COM PARISON OF AVERAGE ANNUAL ACCIDENT RECORD INILLINOIS COAL 
MINES DURING PERIOD IN WHICH COMPENSATION HAS BEEN COMPULSORY 
WITH AVERAGE ANNUAL RECORD FOR CERTAIN PRECEDING PERIODS 








Average per year 





| Men not re- 
Num- turned to work 
\ber em- 

‘obey ployed 
jured 1| , Per Per 
injury I cent 
of in- 
jured 








949 years of compulsory compensa- 
tion, 1918 to 1926 87,059 | 3,354 

5 years of elective compensation, 
i913 to 1917 79,186} 1,210 

30 years preeeding compensation, } 

1883 to 1912 44, 461 470 


























ox nem — 





' Including only those losing 30 or more days each. 


Injuries to Minors in Ohio in 1926 


SPECIAL statisticai report on injuries to workers under 18 years 
of age, drawn from the records of the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio for the year 1926, has just been issued by the division 

of safety and hygiene of the commission as a part of Special Bulletin 
No. 1. This report, it is stated, includes the first comprehensive 
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and exhaustive studies of industrial accidents in Ohio. Duyrin, 
18 months of 1926 and 1927 nearly 2,000 plants and constructio, 
operations were visited by safety engineers of the commission. y ho 
were responsible for recommending mechanical safeguards and 
assisting in the safety work of employees and who addressed groyp. 
of workers and employers in an effort to do everything possible ig 
reduce accidents. 

The report contains very little explanatory text. The tabular 
material covers claims filed during 1926. During the period covered 
there were 3,692 cases, 3,139 being males and 553 being females 
Sixteen of the males were married and one was divorced; six of the 
girls were married. There were 6 fatalities and 38 permanent 
injuries among the boys; one girl was permanently disabled. | 
total of 687 cases, or 18.6 per cent of all cases, developed blood 
poisoning. 

The report shows that a total of 87,169 days was lost as a result of 
these injuries to minors. Nearly 24 per cent was due to 1,346 cases 
of temporary disability, 34.9 per cent to 39 cases of permanent dis- 
ability, and 41.3 per cent to 6 fatal cases, all these estimates being 
based upon the standard weighting adopted by the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions.' [pn 
each of 716 of the temporary disability cases more than seven days 
were lost, and 63.1 per cent of these temporary cases caused no time 
loss. More than one-fifth of all the time loss was due to blogd 
poisoning. The largest proportion of all accidents reported, about 
25 per cent, occurred in metal manufacturing, but 70.2 per cent of 
these caused no time loss. 

Data as to accident frequency and severity are not given in the 
report and can not be determined from the tables presented, since 
the number of employees or the hours of exposure is not given. 

Handling objects caused 839 (22.7 per cent) of the accidents 
represented by the claims filed, with machinery a close second, with 
831 cases. The largest number of days lost, 21,034 (24.1 per cent) 
was due to motor vehicles, in which cause group 3 of the fatal cases 
are found, accounting for 18,000 of these days lost. 

The report classifies the accidents and days lost by industry and 
cause, by part of machine, manner of occurrence, kind of machine, 
and by degree of disability. 
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Occupational Disease Claims in Ohio, 1921 to 1926 


REPORT on occupational diseases for which compensation was 

A paid in Ohio, from July 1, 1921, to January 1, 1927, based on 
claims filed with the industrial commission of that State, has 
recently been prepared by the division of safety and hygiene of the 
commission and issued as a part of Special Bulletin No. 1. During 
the five and one-half years covered by the report, 4,443 claims were 
filed, and 336 were disallowed: The tabular matter relating to the 
distribution of these cases by industry, cause, etc., pertains to the 
total number filed, while the statement as to compensation cost 
necessarily relates to the number of claims allowed, which according 
to the report appears to be 2,093 as this number when added to the 


+See U. 8. Burean of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 276, p. 18. 
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number of claims disallowed (336), that of claims in which there was 
no time loss (1,380), and that of claims with time loss of seven days 
and under (634), makes the total of 4,443 claims filed. 

A time loss of 760,069 days is noted, including the time lost by 101 
fatal cases and 6 permanent disability cases. Temporary disability 
of more than seven days occurred in 2,322 cases (52.3 per cent), the 
total time loss being 134,471, or 17.7 per cent of the total time loss. 
About 3,000 of these occupational disease claims involved affections 
of the skin, dermatitis being responsible for 2,890, or 65 per cent, of 
the total claims, with a time loss amounting to 11 per cent of the total 
time lost in all occupational disease cases. These cases of dermatitis 
were due to the action of various industrial elements or compounds 
upon the skin, including oils, cutting compounds, gases, dust, liquids, 
fumes, or vapors. Industrial poisoning, including that by brass, 
zinc, lead, mereury, phosphorus, arsenic, anilin, wood alcohol, etc., 
accounted for 1,092 claims (24.6 per cent) and was responsible for a 
time loss of 345,519 days, or 45.5 per cent of the total time loss. 
Metal-goods manufacturing caused 25.7 hes cent of the cases of 
occupational disease end 23.9 per cent of the total time loss. 

The industrial commission awarded a total of $369,942 in settle- 
ment of compensation claims. Of this amount, $178,743 was paid in 
death claims, $2,890 in permanent disability claims, and $188,309 
(51 per cent) in claims where the temporary disability lasted beyond 
the statutory period of seven days. early 76 per cent of the total 
compensation amount was paid for industrial poisoning, with lead 
poisoning taking the largest amount, $241,760, or 86.3 per cent of the 
compensation for industrial poisoning cases. Of the total compensa- 
tion awarded, those working in metal-goods manufacturing received 
a larger sum than any other industry, the amount being $65,117, or 
17.6 per cent; and here‘again lead poisoning was the cause resulting 
in the largest compensation, requiring $44,990, or 12.1 per cent of 
the total allowed and 69.1 per cent of the amount awarded to this 
particular industry group. 
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Mining Accidents in Tennessee in 1926! 


N THE coal mines of Tennessee in 1926 there were 49 fatal acci- 
dents, 27 of which were caused by an explosion in one mine, 
and 232 nonfatal injuries. In mines other than coal there were 

9 fatal and 146 nonfatal accidents. This gives a total of 436 mining 
accidents, 58 of which resulted fatally. The following statement, 
summarizing information for the years 1925 and 1926, computed and 
gleaned from the report, covers coal mines only, similar data not 
being complete for other metal mines: 

1925 1926 


Number of employees..._..........------ 8, 951 8, 374 
Number of days mines operated__________- 202 234 
Total man-hour exposure______.__.._____- 18, 081, 020 19, 595, 160 
OUR, tc usae. - idan aed 281 
Accident frequency rate (per million man- 

EE iin nk dtotes «t- cciennno <e eahip enmems 14. 3 
Number of fatalities___._._.._......._._- 27 49 
Fatality rate (per million man-hours) ______ 1. 5 2. 5 








! Tennessee. Department of Labor. Divisi Mi 7 -$e00 f the mineral 
resources of Tennessee, Ni hee sthchbapia banat pen 
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The increase in the fatality rate in 1926, it is explained, was due ¢, 
an explosion in one mine which resulted in the death of 27 men 12 
of whom were miners and 6 drivers. The total production of coal 
was 6,089,162 short tons, giving a fatality rate of 8.05 per million 
tons mined. The report indicates that the average daily wage paid 
to employees in coal mines was $3.33. | 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Recent Compensation Reports 


Hawaii 


has recently presented its reports for the years ending June 
30, 1925, and June 30, 1926. 

During the year ending June 30, 1925, 4,311 accidents were reported 
to the board, of which 25 were fatal. There were 33 nationalities 
represented, 1,156 of the injured being Japanese, 672 Filipinos, 647 
Portuguese, 448 American, and 440 Hawaiian, the others following 
insmaller groups. Of the persons involved, 4,256 were males and 55 
females; 2,323 were married and 1,988 were single. 

Accidents causing disability of less than one day numbered 1,103, 
and those lasting less than one week, 1,689. These were noncom- 
pensable except as far as medical, etc., aid was involved. Of the 
remaining cases, 1,435 caused only temporary total disability, for 
which compensation amounting to $50,436 was paid. Medical and 
hospital expenses for this group and for those not receiving compensa- 
tion because disabled less than one week, amounted to $67,716, or a 
total for the 4,227 accidents of $118,152. Permanent partial dis- 
ability, caused by amputation or loss of use of different members of 
the body, succeeded the period of total disability in 59 cases. Pay- 
ments for the total disability periods in these cases aggregated $5,706 
and for the permanent partial disabilities, $35,190. Medical and 
hospital service brought the total benefits for these cases up to 
$47,381. 

The 25 fatal cases called for compensation amounting to $42,240 
and funeral expenses of $2,345. edical and hospital expenses in 
the sum of $922 made the total benefits for this class $45,507. 

The total compensation benefits for the year were $211,039. 

The board emphasized the need of Territorial legislation in relation 
to compulsory safety devices. 

The report for the year ended June 30, 1926, shows 4,511 accidents 
reported during the year, 3,041 of them being noncompensable except 
so far as medical, etc., aid was involved, and of the remaining 1,470 
cases, 1,362 caused only temporary total disability, 85 were succeeded 
by permanent partial disability, and 23 were fatal. 

here were 31 nationalities represented, 1,327 of the injured being 
Japanese, 844 Filipinos, 643 Portuguese, 406 American, and 402 
Hawaiian, the others following in smaller groups. Of the persons 
injured 4,448 were males and 63 females; 2,382 were married and 
2,129 were single. 

Compensation in the amount of $47,385 was paid on account of the 
1,362 cases causing temporary total disability, and medical, etc., aid 
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for this group and for those not receiving compensation por, 
disabled less than one week amounted to $59,266, or a total for a 
4,403 accidents of $106,651. Payments for the total-disahj,, 
period in the 85 cases that were succeeded by permanent partia| i 
ability aggregated $10,422 and for permanent partial dis, silt 
$43,023. Medical, etc., aid brought up the total benefits for 4), 
cases to $63,217. ae 
The 23 fatal cases called for $11,864 in compensation, go 
funeral expenses, and $1,022 medical and hospital expense, 4 {,1,)| 
of $13,864. " 
The total compensation benefits for the year were $183,732 
The majority of the sugar and pineapple plantations and cannoria 
maintain their own medical staff and hospitals for the care of they 
employees and do not report to the board the cost of the hospital anq 
medical services for each individual case of minor accidents. Thy 
foregoing figures therefore do not include costs of this kind. 


Oklahoma 


HE Industrial Commission of Oklahoma in its eleventh annual 
report. covers the year September 1, 1925, to August 31, 1996, 
Its summary statement shows 49,837 accidents reported during that 
pened as compared with 48,699 reported in 1925, an increase of 1,138, 
his is the smallest annual increase in accidents reported by the com- 
mission since 1921 and is attributed to three causes—namely, the 
safety work that is being conducted in many of the industries covered 
by the act, the campaign of education to secure prompt reports of 
accidents, and cooperation in providing prompt medical attention. 

There were 50,962 cases finally disposed of and actually closed out 
during the year. This includes injuries which may have happened 
prior to September 1, 1925, but in which the extent of disability 
could not be determined until this year. 

The three causes producing the greatest number of accidents were 
stepping on or striking against objects (7,568), falling objects from 
elevation (4,530), and lifting heavy objects (4,238). Not all the 
injuries reported have been permanently classified as to nature and 
extent. However, 270 cases of a permanent nature, either total or 
partial, have been determined, of which 33 were eye injuries in which 
the vision was totally destroyed. The aggregate time lost in 45,929 
cases in which employees were found entitled to compensation was 
854,584 man-days. The compensation paid aggregated $1,107,997 
and medical aid $279,630, making total benefits $1,387,627. 

The location of the injuries caused by accidents is given in much 
detail, as are also the number of accidents in the various industries, 

rcentage of disabilities, time lost, and compensation paid, classified 

y causes. The largest number of accidents occurred in the oll 
industry (20,279), oil-well drilling being responsible for 13,043 of 
them. Accidents in mining and quarrying came next, with 8,97/, 
and building, erecting, and demolishing followed, with 3,429 accl- 
dents. ‘The number of accidents does not indicate their seriousness, 
oil-well drilling being chargeable with the largest amount of lost time 
(218,553 days) and of compensation and medical aid cost ($394,173), 
far exceeding the totals for any other occupation. 
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German Unemployment Insurance Act! 


N JULY 16, 1927, the Reichstag passed an act by which the 
? " present system of unemployment relief out of public funds is 
replaced by ® system of compulsory insurance of workmen 
d employees against unemployment. At the same time the public 
ployment bureaus operated at present by the communities under 
sate supervision are taken over by the Reich. The act, which is 
eaded “Law concerning mediation of employment and unemploy- 
nent insurance,” came into force October 1, 1927. 
The provisions of the act are, summarized, as follows: 


Administrative Authorities 


HERE shall be established a Federal Bureau for Employment 
and Unemployment Insurance, which shall absorb the Federal 


bmployment bureau, the present central official employment office. 


his new bureau is a self-governing body, except in so far as it is 
placed under the supervision of the Federal Minister of Labor, and 
he Federal Government has reserved the right to approve its budget, 
service regulations, the formation of new wage classes, and certain 
ther powers. The organs of self-government are boards of executives 
omposed for each section of representatives in equal numbers of 
yorkers, including at least one employee, employers, and public 
bodies (State and communal). The representatives of public bodies, 


however, have no voice in the settlement of questions relating to 


nemployment insurance. This field is reserved entirely to workers 
and employers to insure strict adherence to the principle of self- 
government. 

The duties of the authorities include to a large extent measures to 
prevent unemployment. Aside from finding work for the unem- 
ployed, traveling expenses may be paid to workmen and employees 
being transferred to other places out of funds of the Federal bureau, 
also working equipment and eventually a limited contribution to the 
wages or salaries. The State labor offices may promote emergency 
work for the unemployed out of the bureau’s funds, by way of loans 
or subsidies which, however, shall not be given to private enter- 
prises carrying on an occupation for profit. 


Persons Subject to Insurance 


HE liability to unemployment insurance applies to all classes of 

_ Workers liable to compulsory health insurance (the wage limit 
being from October 1, 1927, 3,600 reichsmarks,? at present 2,700 
reichsmarks a year), to employees liable to compulsory old-age and 
sickness insurance (limited to persons earning a salary of up to 6,000 
reichsmarks @ year), and to the crews of vessels. Certain exemptions 
are made with regard to persons employed in forestry and inland or 
coast fishery who themselves live on the proceeds of their work and 
are in the employ of another person ordinarily less than six months 
& year; also to workers subject to leng-term labor contracts and 
*pprentices bound by an apprenticeship of no less than two years. 


ee 


;Summary furnished by Uni 
*Reichsmark = 5.8 —_ States Consul General C. B. Hurst, Berlin, Aug. 6, 1927. 
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Premiums and Benefits 


HE unemployment insurance premiums are payable jointly y; 
the health insurance fees, or, if a person is not liable to heal 
insurance, they must be paid to the local health insurance off. 
under whose jurisdiction the insured would come in case of liabilit 
The cost of the premiums, borne in equal proportion by workers - 
employers, will be fixed by the executive board of the Federal] Burea 
for Employment and Unemployment Insurance. The rate shal] a 
exceed 3 per cent of the wages or salaries forming the basis of caley), 
tion—namely: (1) For persons liable to compulsory health ing, 


‘ I m o Irance 
the basic wages or salaries set for the calculation of health ; 


INSuraneg 
premiums; (2) for employees not liable to health, but liable to ol 
age and sickness insurance (i. e., persons receiving a salary exceeding 
3,600 reichsmarks, but not 6,000 reichsmarks a year), and _persoy 
having insured themselves voluntarily, the amount of salary of 
3,600 reichsmarks; (3) for crews of vessels not liable to health jy 
surance, the average wages or salaries paid to members of the respe 
tive class of workers to which the insured belongs. 

The health insurance offices turn over the premiums collected ty 
the State labor offices. The premiums include a share for the States 
and a share for the Reich. The latter shall be applied to cover 
deficits of any overburdened State labor district and to create ap 
emergency fund which is to be kept up in an amount equal to the 
sum total of benefits required for 600,000 unemployed during a three 
months’ period of unemployment. 

The benefit is fixed according to the wages or salaries received by 
the unemployed and embraces the benefit proper and a family 
allowance. Wages and:salaries are divided into 11 classes, and for 
each wage class a standard wage or salary is set, of which a certain 
percentage constitutes the benefit. The family allowance amounts 
to 5 per cent of the standard wage or salary. The benefit is paid 
from the eighth day after the authorities are notified of a person's 
unemployment; under certain conditions it may be paid earlier. 
The claim to benefit arises after 26 weeks’ payment of premiums, 
and payment of the benefit likewise is limited to 26 weeks. The 
benefit is granted if the applicant is fit and willing to work, if he has 
lost his job without his own fault, or at the least resigned it for a just 
reason. The benefit is not granted during strikes and lockouts, 
except under certain conditions, in case of indirect participation, to 
avoid special hardship. After the expiration of the 26 weeks’ benelit 
the beneficiary falls under the category of the “‘ Ausgesteuerte ’—. ¢., 

ersons who after having had their full allowance from the insurance 
unds are turned over to the care of the so-called ‘ Krisenfiirsorge, 
or emergency relief, in times of economic crises, the cost of which 's 
borne by the Reich and communities at the ratio of 4 to 1. Ths 
relief is granted also to certain unemployed who have not yet acquired 
a full claim to benefit, if they are deserving. The cost of this rele 
is the only expenditure which the Reich and the communities will in 
future incur through unemployment. a 

The obligation to accept any work assigned to an unemplo} . 
person is maintained only with regard to persons below 21 years 
age and beneficiaries of the “crisis” relief, but other benelicianes 
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ust after nine weeks’ payment of benefit accept any work allotted 
however uncongenial or unfamiliar. 


3 


to them, 





Short-time Workers 












HORT-TIME workers receiving insufficient or irregular wages 
may be granted benefit out of the Federal bureau’s funds, but 
the amount of benefit plus the wages received shall not exceed five- 
ixths of the full wages to which the beneficiary would be entitled 
under normal conditions, 

The principal advantage of the insurance system over the system 
of unemployment relief out of public funds lies in the fact that the 
workmen and employees, through their contributions, acquire a legal 
claim to support during a period of unemployment, and that the 
benefit is fixed in proportion to the wages and salaries normally paid 
the unemployed. 

In the following table it is shown how the system of wage classes 
and benefits works out: 












WAGE CLASSES AND BENEFITS beaten: reno tad UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
J AW 





[Reichsmark = 23.8 cents] 














Benefit (in per cent of 
standard wage) 













Standard 








Weekly wage or salary class wage or Total 
salary benefit, 
Basic benefit| including 
family 
allowance! 



















Reichsmarks 
J 6 | aT a Se ne a 8 75.0 80. 0 
Over 10 and up to 14 reichsmarks_.........-.........--..-.---. 12 65. 0 80. 0 
Over 14 to 18 reichsmarks... ..-.......-.-.-.2----.-- se sence ee 16 55.0 75.0 
pe ee nc ce cane cobenkambeone 21 47.0 72.0 
Ouér 4 to 30 rememenenergs Tih k Sos ock ti Lick i da 27 40.0 65. 0 
Over 20.30 93 POR. ae a ed 33 40.0 65. 0 
Over 36 to 49 rei@ngmbarems. |. on ck che ek cea 2 39 37. 5 62.5 
Over 42 to 48 rebOIMAOR Res ies oko ork cers cede tein sac dee sel 45 35. 0 60. 0 
Over 46 Ge OG GismnS Lc ohio ccc ki ccc a ccm ceed 51 35. 0 60. 0 
UN i gis 57 35. 0 60.0 
a ak, lS a I SS SP SE eS i ASS 63 35. 0 60. 0 

















' Family alowance=5 per cent of standard wages. 























COOPERATION 





Cooperative Banking Authorized in Iowa 





T ITS 1927 session the lowa Legislature passed a law (ch. 20; 
Laws of 1927) authorizing the formation of cooperative bank. 
empowered to conduct a general banking business. 


Ten persons are required as incorporators. Shares may not hb fe. 
less than $10 each, and share capital equal to that required in the Arkansas 
case of State banks must be subscribed before a certificate of incor. reioado 
poration will be issued. eer 

Cooperative banks are given all the powers granted to State banks. Da 

Dividends on share capital may not Sdell 8 per cent of the par Gores 


value of the stock. After this has been paid and a suplus equal to I hms. 


half the capital stock has been accumulated any surplus earnings i! 
may be distributed among the depositors and borrowers—among i ko™. 
the depositors in proportion to the amount of interest received by We aus 
them on their deposits and among the borrowers in proportion to 9M": 
the amount of interest paid by them on their loans. Massac 

Voting is on the basis of one vote per stockholder, regardless of [Mp Mune 
amount of stock owned. ee 

The use of the term “cooperative bank”’ is prohibited, except by Monta 
enterprises incorporated under this act, on penalty of a fine of $500. writ 

The July 23, 1927, issue of Agricultural Cooperation (Washington, Yel 


D. C.) reports that already one bank has been incorporated under 
this act. It began business June 28 im the little town of What 
Cheer, ‘‘ taking over the business of a small savings bank which had 
the confidenee of the community but needed more eapital.” The 
new bank is capitalized at $25,000, and has 77 members, many of 
whom are said to be members of the Farmers’ Union. 
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Development of Building and Loan Associations, 1925-26 


T THE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the United States League 
A of Local Building and Loan Associations, held in Asheville, 
N.C., July 19 to 22, 1927, data were submitted by the secre- 

tary of the league showing the status of the building and loan asso- 
ciations at the end of the fiscal year 1925-26.! His report shows 
that that year brought forth the “largest increase in assets which 
has ever been shown in any single year of their history.”’ As com- 
pared with the previous year the membership increased nearly 8 per 
cent and assets nearly 15 per cent. During 1925-26 these assocla- 
tions made mortgage loans aggregating $1,945,000,000, “which 
provided the means for the purchase or building of over 550,000 





1 United States League of Local Building and Loan Associations. Secretary’s annual report relating 
to the building and loan associations in the United States, submitted to the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
at Asheville, N. C., July 19-22, 1927. Cincinnati [19277]. 
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snes.” The mortgage loans of these organizations outstanding at 
end of 1925-26 amounted to $5,852,689,591. 

“The table below, taken from the report, shows the number, mem- 
bership, and assets of these associations, by States: 


DEVE! OPMENT OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
i ie 1926-27 
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Work of Remedial Loan Associations 


cently issued a report covering the operations of 28 associa- 

tions affiliated with the federation for the fiscal year 1926—27. 
These societies are semiphilanthropic institutions financed by 
private capital “‘to supply funds for necessitous borrowers at legi- 
timate rates,’’ and were established, it is stated, “‘to provide such 
competition as would result in the improvement of the methods 
commonly employed by money lenders and to afford an object 
ae that would attract reputable capital’ to the money-lending 
usiness. 

These associations make loans on chattels, pledges, etc., at rates 
varying, among the different societies, from 8 per cent per year to 
24 and 3 per cent per month. The paid-in capital of the 28 associa- 
tions at the end of the fiscal year 1926-27 amounted to $21,708,325 
and their surplus to $8,609,478. Loans numbering 713,251 and 
amounting to $55,081,727 were made during the year. Losses from 
unpaid loans amounted to $49,838, or less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of loans made. ‘The average loan amounted to $77. 


Se 


op. ee75 Pative provision of credit to the needy worker” in the Labor Review for August, 1927 


Tika National Federation of Remedial Loan Associations has re- 
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Cooperative Movement in Spain 


HE cooperative movement of Spain is described in an article 


Prof. Charles Gide in an article in the April-June, 1927, o by 
of the Revue des Etudes Coopératives,' from which the follow 
ing data are taken. 


Consumers’ Cooperation 


|? IS pointed out that Spain holds a “very little place” jy the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. Exact statistics are not 
available, but it is estimated that there are some 250 consumer’ 
societies, with about 80,000 members, grouped into three feder 
This in a country with a population of some 25,000,000 mear 
there is about 1 cooperator to every 100 inhabitants. 
In point of average cooperative purchases per member thes 


ations. 
1S that 


societies make a better showing. The average yearly sales per 
member eres 1,100 pesetas ($163.85), and in some societies 
average as high as 2,340 pesetas ($348.56), a figure, according to 


Professor Gide, which no French society can equal. These high 
yearly sales, it is explained, are due to the great variety of goods 
carried by Spanish cooperative societies. 

Spain’s most original contribution to the development of coopera- 
tion, however, is found in the colonization societies and the orgap- 
izations formed by the fishermen. | 


Colonization Societies 


A LAW was passed in 1907 having for its purpose the internal 


colonization of Spain and the repopulation of the country 
Under the law, poor peasant families were to be allotted plots of 
ground and provided with the means of cultivation. The benefits 
of the law, however, were to be limited to families without means 


which lived in the vicinity of the lands to be colonized (because these 
would already be familiar with the requirements and conditions of 
the land in the region) and which possessed some knowledge of or 
aptitude for farming. The law provided for a royal commission (or 
junte) which was to have charge of the administration of the law. 

The first problem arising was that of securing land for colonization 
purposes. o attempt was made to secure privately owned land, 
the experiment being confined solely to that owned by the State or 
the communes, The communal land was of two classes: That in 
which title was in the commune as such, and that which was really 
“common’”’ land—i. e., owned collectively by the people of the com- 
mune and which could be disposed of te 8 by a referendum securing 
a three-fourths vote of ail the inhabitants. The State land could be 
secured easily enough, but the communes were generally unwilling 
to dispose of land that was of value. The result was that communal 
lands taken over were usually the poorest land in the district. 

In allotting the land Are shee was given to families with the 


largest number of sons, for sons would be of greater help in farming 
than would .daughters. Only those peasants were chosen who 
seemed capable of becoming good colonists and who could give proof 





1 Revue des Etudes Coo ratives, Paris, avril-juin, 1927, pp. 209-230: ‘‘Certains aspects originaux du 
mouvement coopératif en Espagne,’’ par Charles Gide. 
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al good conduct. Each famil was given, free, a plot of 
arge enough to enable the family “to live by its own labor” 
hut not large enough to require any outside hired help. As one of 
the objects of the law was the creation of independent farmers from 
poor farm laborers, care was taken to prevent the attraction to the 
colony of wageworkers. . . . 
For the first five years the colonist held his land on probation. 
During this period he must demonstrate his fitness as a colonist 
ind his ability as a farmer; if he failed the land was taken back. 
At the end of the five-year period the colonist became proprietor of 
his plot of ground with the dwelling thereon, but with the restriction 
‘hat (1) he could not dispose of it for 10 years; (2) if after 10 years 
ne wished to sell, the colonization society must be given the first 
chance to purchase; (3) he was prohibited from using the farm as 
security for a loan; and (4) the plot of land must never be divided. 

The colonists in each locality were required to form a cooperative 
association whose functions included the supply of household and 

farm necessaries, the marketing of the products of the colony, and 
the provision of a medium of credit, savings, mutual aid, and cultural 
development. 

Capital was necessary to finance the farming operations, the supply 
of machinery, the necessaries of life, etc., while the land was being 
brought into cultivation, for the colonists were, as already stated, 
chosen from the poorest farm laborers. ‘This capital was obtained 
from the communes, from agricultural credit and other banks, etc., 
on the collective guaranty of the colony, acting through the coopera- 
tive society. These advances were payable over long periods, some- 
times up to 50 years. 

The State’s contribution to the community took the form of the 
construction of roads, sewers, and various community services. 

There are now some 20 such colonies, covering altogether about 

10,500 hectares (nearly 26,000 acres) and including somewhat over 
1,200 colonists. Thus the average holding is not quite 9 hectares 
(about 22 acres), although this varies according to the kind and 
quality of land obtained. Most of the colonies are in the southwest 
of Spain, and the greater portion of the land is situated on the moun- 
tain sides, since the municipalities were unwilling to give up land 
unless it was ‘‘well-nigh useless.’’ 
One colony is deseribed which was ceded a barren stretch of Jand 
that upon analysis was shown to be 91 per cent pure sand. But, 
“by a dispensation of Providence,’ it was found that the soil was 
exactly suited to the cultivation of vineyards, the sand also being 
latal to the phylloxera with which European vineyards are afflicted; 
also, the land was situated at the mouth of the Guadalquivir River 
and was therefore irrigated by its waters. Thus what seemed an 
utterly worthless piece of ground turned out to be a wonderful pro- 
ducing region, and each family from its plot of ground (1 hectare— 
about 244 acres—for those with a market garden,»2 hectares for 
those with vineyards) averages an income of from 3,000 to 5,000 
pesetas ($447 to $745) per year. 

A central bank has been formed which is endeavoring to introduce 
among the colonists a genuinely cooperative system of farming— 
that of the collective farming of a number of plots of ground instead 
of the individual cultivation of each plot. 
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The scope of the colonization work is limited by the amoyn; ,; 
lands available for the purpose. Immense amounts of land ,,, . 
owned by rich landowners, and much of this is idle ground wh;,: a 
might be made of use for the people as a whole. With this in mind aa 
the junte drew up a bill designed to remedy the land situation — I pe 
provided for a survey of all the lands in the Kingdom “to deter, oa 
what were the snaeiilestned lands, neglected by the proprietors, }y, = 
which could be improved and in that way were proper for colonizy. T 
tion.” Such of these lands as was necessary would be expropriate) ol 
with indemnity to the owners. : ¥ 

The bill was introduced in 1911 and again in 1914, when the wa dm 
caused it to be laid aside. It was presented for a third time in 199) a 
but was laid aside because of much opposition. Professor (ids 0 
remarks that the limitation upon land ownership imposed by the }jjj 
would be “very modest”? as compared with the measures of eXpro- 











dre! 


the 


calc 


“36 ‘ inv! 
priation taken by some of the countries of eastern Europe, but the und 
bill ‘appeared very revolutionary in Spain,” and its chances of pas. 000 


sage appear remote, especially since the junta has been dissolved 
and the colonization work placed under a ministerial bureau, indicat. 
ing, perhaps, that the administration found the zeal of the junta “, 
trifle importunate.”’ 

If, however, the bill becomes law and ‘‘all the great Spanish 
domains are cultivated by small proprietors, required to unite under 
a system of cooperative associations, it would be a considerable 
achievement in the history of the cooperative movement. We 
might even see the ideal solution of the great agrarian problem.’’ 





Fishermen’s Cooperatives 
pe 


ISHERMEN’S cooperative associations, or positos? maritimos, 
as they are known in Spain, have attained a remarkable develop- 
ment. They are found along all the seacoast of Spain and now 
number some 140 or 150, with about 35,000 members. Eighty of 
these associations own their own boats. 

Though the primary object of these associations is the sale of fish 
directly to the consumer (Professor Gide points out that there is 
hardly a commodity in which the margin between the price received 
by the producer and that paid by the consumer is greater), the 
organizations include not only the fishermen but all the workers of 
sea and port. Thus the fishers, lightermen, boat builders, calkers, 
painters, etc., all belong to the same association. | 

These associations, it is pointed out, are, as regards altruistic 
character, in the front rink of the cooperative movement. o 
dividends are returned to either members or patrons of the society. 
The earnings, above the wages of the members, are used, first, to pay 
any debts of the association (such as money borrowed to buy boats, 
etc.), and then, if any money is left, it is used for social purposes. 
The societies are directing their attention especially to ‘the two 
scourges of métitime population in all countries, but particularly 0 
Spain—ignorance and alcoholism.” In Spain 85 per cent of the 
fisher population can neither read nor write. The first step of these 
organizations of illiterate fishers is to provide schools for their chil- 





1“ Positos”’ means literally a place where something is deposited, as a bank, grain elevator, etc., but lt 
is explained that the word has a wide general use in Spain in sort of a symbolic way. 
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dren, Already more than 100 schools have been built, at which 
2450 children are in attendance. At these schools the children not 
only are receiving a general education but are also being instructed in 
the principles and practice of cooperation. They form their own little 
cooperative societies through which they purchase their books, 
pencils, and other school supplies, plan and carry out little excursions, 
"The fishers’ societies make their own nets, cordage, and paint, paint 
and calk the boats, ete. Any capital needed can be secured, through 
the collective liability of the group, from the Maritime Credit Bank, 
administered by a council composed of the Minister of Marine, 
certain other State officials, and representatives of the men. 

Of the societies, 50 devote themselves solely to the marketing of the 
catch, but 66 have also established insurance against sickness, 
invalidity, and old age; 26 make loans to their members; 6 have 
undertaken to build homes for the workers; and 36 have established 
cooperative stores, 











WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Summer Schools for Woman Workers! 


OUR special summer schools for woman wage earners were jp 
} session this year. The Southern Summer School for Womay 
Workers in Industry at Sweet Briar College, Va., which opened 
for the first time July 22, 1927, had 24 students, while the new schoo! 
at Barnard College, New York City, began its courses on June 27 with 
accommodations for 40 students. This latter experiment is under thy, 
auspices of a joint committee of college representatives and woman 
workers and is administered as a separate unit within the Columbia 
University Summer Session. The Wisconsin Summer School for 
Women in Industry was inaugurated several years ago? and started 
its 1927 season with 50 students. 

The well-known Bryn Mawr College School dates back to 1921 
Of the 521 woman workers who have availed themselves of the courses 
at this school during its six seasons, 56 have returned for a second 
summer. This year there were 102 students. They came fron 
various parts of the United States and one of the women was from 
England. 

Brookwood Labor College, it will be recalled, holds summer 
institutes for men and women. 


Industrial Training in Alaska 


HROUGH its Alaska division, the United States Bureau of 
Education is developing and educating the native population of 
Alaska, many of whom are in a state of racial childhood and 

require assistance in adjusting themselves to the new conditions 
which civilization has brought about, according to a pamphlet 
recently published by that bureau. This work involves the uplifting 
of entire communities and includes the maintenance of schools, 
hospitals, and orphanages, the relief of destitution, the fostering 0! 
trade, the organization of cooperative business enterprises, the estab- 
lishment of colonies, and the supervision of the reindeer industry. 

One of the most effective agencies for the advancement in civiliza- 
tion of a native village, the bureau reports, is the establishment in 
it of a cooperative store, owned and managed by the natives, under the 
supervision of a teacher of a United States public school. In this 
store food and clothing are sold at equitable prices and the protits, 
which otherwise would go to a white trader, are divided among the 





'U. 8. Women’s Bureau. News Letter No. 51: Activities affecting women in industry. 
?Labor Review, July, 1926, p. 98. 
*Idem, pp. 97, 98. ; } ays . Work 
*Uni States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. ©: 
of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska, by William Hamilton. 
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natives themselves. The natives also acquire self-confidence and 
experience in business affairs through managing the store. 

Until recently no systematic form of industrial education for the 
natives of Alaska was provided within the Territory. Formerly 
voung Alaskans were sent to the schools maintained by the United 
States Office of Indian Affairs in the States. This policy, however, 
was found to be unwise and uneconomic for various reasons. The 
change of climate frequently had a deleterious effect on the health 
of the children, and many of those who returned to Alaska found it 
difficult to adapt themselves to their home environment. Some of 
those who remained in the States are said to have found themselves 
forced into unfortunate social conditions. Therefore the policy was 
adopted of establishing industrial schools within Alaska itself. Three 
schools, located at points accessible from the different sections of the 
Territory, already have been established, and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion states that it is the intention to extend the facilities for industrial 
training as rapidly as funds permit. 

The curricula of these vocational schools include house building, 
carpentry, boat building, furniture making, sled construction, opera- 
tion and repair of gas engines, marine engineering, navigation, tan- 
ning, ivory carving, and basket weaving. The native races of Alaska 
are said to possess extraordinary dexterity, evidence of which is 
found in the ivory carving of the Eskimos, the basket weaving of 
he Aleuts, and the totem carving of the inhabitants of southeastern 
Alaska, and with very little training they excel in all mechanical 
occupations, — 

As a result of the work of the Bureau of Education and of other 
civilizing agencies, the primitive conditions which existed in Alaska 
when the bureau began its work there 40 years ago have gradually 
disappeared except in some of the remotest settlements which have 
not been reached. In many of the villages the old huts have been 
replaced by neat, well-furnished houses, the homes of self-supporting, 
self-respecting natives, thousands of whom are employed by the great 
canneries of southern Alaska. Fleets of power boats owned and 
operated by natives carry fish from the fishing grounds to the canner- 
ies. Many natives are employed in the mines, while others are pilots, 
trappers, storekeepers, loggers, or ivory carvers, and still others are 
employed as cooks, janitors, and orderlies in the hospitals. Some 
have entered the legal and clerical professions. For many years the 
bureau has been appointing as teachers in its Alaska school service 
the brightest of the graduates of its schools. Native girls showing 
special qualifications for medical service are received into the bureau’s 
hospitals for training as nurses. Throughout northwestern Alaska 
and along the Alaska Railroad native owners of reindeer, whose 
herds furnish an inexhaustible meat supply, are important factors in 
the industrial and economic situation of the Territory. 
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Encouragement of Thrift by Employers 
puN PART of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ recent survey of 


personnel activities carried on by industrial establishment; 
m the United States, study was made of the various plans jn 
use for the encouragement of thrift among employees. These plans 
include savings and loan funds, building Funds, profit-sharing plans, 
sale of company stock to employees, vacation and Christmas savings 
funds, cooperative buying and discounts on company goods, legal 
aid, and advice as to investments and expenditures. . 
The survey covered a total of 430 companies. One hundred and 
ninety-six companies reported that an effort was made to get their 
employees to put something in the bank each pay day. In the 
majority of instances this assistance consisted of deducting from the 
pay envelope an amount specified by the employee and depositing 
it to his credit in his bank or sometimes arranging for a representative 
of a bank to be present on pay day to receive the employees’ deposits. 
While this may not be regarded as very definite assistance on the 
part of the employer, it does make it easy for the individual employee 
to maintain a bank account, and it has the added merit, where the 
employees themselves make the deposits, of the example afforded by a 
large number followmg a plan of systematic saving. In other 
establishments there is a savings fund into which the members pay a 
stated amount each week and often this fund is used as a loan fund 
for subscribers. Very often these funds are in charge of the employees 
and they are allowed the necessary time for the management of the 
fund and for collecting deposits on pay day. 


Types of Savings and Loan Funds 


HERE are several types of savings funds—credit unions in 
which membership is conditioned on purchasing a stipulated 
number of shares of stock; investment funds in which the depos- 
itor’s savings will be invested for him if he wishes; funds in which 
members are required to pay a certain percentage of their salary, 
a stated amount being paid in to their credit by the company; the 
regular savings and loan fund, in which a certain rate of interest 1s 
paid on deposits and from which members in good standing may secure 
small loans; and vacation and Christmas savings funds. The last 
two are planned for saving for a definite purpose, but they have been 
found to have a good effect in teaching the value of systematic saving. 
Frequently a very large proportion of the employees of an establish- 
ment are members of the savings fund. A credit union made up of 
nearly the entire personnel of a company manufacturing incandescent 
lamps is probably typical of this type of organization. A small 
entrance fee is charged, and in order to become a member it 1s neces 
sary to subscribe for at least one share of stock, after which the usual 
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henking procedure in making deposits or withdrawing money is 
followed, although the directors may at any time require depositors 
to give 30 days’ notice of intention to withdraw the whole or any 
nart of a deposit. Members in good standing in the credit union 
may secure loans upon written application and stating the purpose for 
which the loan is desired, the maximum amount loaned to any member 
at any one time being $50 unsecured and $200 secured. This 
organization is run entirely by the employees, but the employer pays 
for the bookkeeping. 

A large mail-order house sells thrift certificates to those employees 
who wish to purchase them. ‘The certificates are issued in denomina- 
tions of $50 and multiples thereof and may be paid for in regular 
installments or by deposit at any time. Payments may be made per- 
sonally to the cashier, or the paymaster may be authorized to deduct 
them from the pay. These certificates, which are nonnegotiable, 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Any employee who is the 
head of a family and who has saved at least $500 may secure a loan 
from this company for the purpose of building or buying a home, and 
emergency loans are made to employees on approval of the office 
manager. 

The savings plan of a gas and electric company was established 
for the encouragement of thrift among the employees and to interest 
them in the company’s affairs by helping them to become part owners 
through acquisition of the company’s stock. The plan permits de- 
posits in sums of not less than 25 cents. Five per cent interest, 
compounded quarterly, has been paid since the organization of the 
fund. Depositers may, from time to time, make arrangements to 
have their savings invested in the bonds or capital stock of the com- 
pany, but this is entirely optional with them. The fund is adminis- 
tered without expense to the employees. A board of 14 trustees, 10 
of whom are employee depositors and the remainder company 
officials, directs the operation of the fund. More than half of the 
4,200 employees at the time of the survey belonged to the fund and 
had on deposit more than a quarter of a million dollars. Members 
may borrow up to $200 from the fund, the loan to be repaid in 
monthly installments within a year. 

A corporation with many plants had in 1926 about 36,000, or 54 
per cent of all eligible employees, participating in its savings and 
investment plan. Under this plan all employees are eligible to par- 
ticipate after three months’ service with the company, and em- 
ployees who desire to do so may pay into the savings fund each year 
an amount not to exceed 10 per cent of their wages or salary, with a 
maximum of $300. The corporation pays into this fund on or before 
the last day of December each year an amount equal to one-half the 
net payments made by the employees which is credited to the account 
of each employee over a period of five years. Employees may with- 
draw their savings from the fund, plus interest, at any time, but if 
they withdraw before the end of five years they forfeit the unma- 
tured portion of the money paid in by the corporation. Interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum is paid. The funds in the different 
plants are divided into yearly classes designated by the year in which 
the class was formed. At the end of the period for the 1920 class— 
the first five-year class—8,300 employees received $11,200,000 in 
cash and common stock. This was equivalent to a return of more 
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than nine dollars to one on each employee’s savings. Through tho 
resources of this fund employees are assisted in buying or buildino 
homes, and in the first six years it was in operation more than 7 
employees took advantage of this assistance. 

A combined savings and profit-sharing plan is in force among || 
the branches of a large mail-order house. In order to participate ay 
employee must deposit 5 per cent of his salary. The company ¢op- 
tributes a part of the net profits of the business after certain dedyo- 
tions have been made, and this contribution is credited to the do- 
positors pro rata according to their deposits, with an increase in the 
per cent for each five-year service period. 

In some plants an “‘auto teller,” or automatic saving machine, js 
installed. From 25 cents to $25 can be deposited in the machine. 
which stamps the amount on the deposit slip and returns the slip to 
the depositor. When deposits are made in this way employers do 
not know the amount of the individual employee’s savings, a feature 
which appeals to many employees. It also has the advantage that 
it affords a convenient way of depositing small amounts. A taxi 
company reported that drivers find it particularly convenient, as 
they deposit their tips at the end of each shift. Another company 
stated that various savings schemes had been tried which had not 
proved successful, but that the auto teller was used by large numbers. 

There were 72 loan funds maintained either by the company o1 
as a part of the savings plan. Some firms have a considerable 
amount of money available for emergency loans. Repayment is 
nearly always made through pay-roll deductions. 

A number of the savings plans are linked up with the profit-sharing 
or the stock-ownership plan. An example is that of a company hav- 
ing about 10,000 employees. The thrift program includes a wage- 
dividend plan, purchase of company stock, a savings and loan fund, 
and a building and loan and housing plan. The wage-dividend plan 
is based on wages and length of service, the dividends upon common 
stock over $1 a sliare which are declared during the calendar year 
being used for these disbursements. About 85 per cent of the em- 
ployees are eligible to participate in this plan; approximately 60 per 
cent own company stock; the savings and loan association has 5,300 
members; and nearly a thousand have been assisted in building or 
purchasing homes by the employees’ realty corporation. 


Building and Loan Associations 


HIRTY-NINE companies reported building and loan associations 
or some plan of giving financial aid in building or buying homes. 
In addition to these there are a number of firms which have no special 
plan which is followed in all cases but who give both advice and 
financial help to their employees who wish to own their own homes. 
There are certain features that are common to the majority of 
building and loan plans. A year’s service with the firm is generally 
required before financial aid is given, and the majority of the plans 
require that the buyer have 10 per cent of the value of the property 
for an initial payment in order to receive the help of the association 
or the company. 
Although company housing plans are usually limited to some one 
district, several companies allow employees to choose lots wherever 
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bev wish, feeling that it is better for the employee to choose the 
ality in which he shall live rather than to be restricted to a district 
hosen by the company. 


Legal Aid and Advice as to Investments and Expenditures 


EARLY two-thirds of the companies reported that their employees 
have the privilege of coming to them for free legal advice. In 
»anv of the larger establishments the firm has its own legal staff, or it 
may be there is a single attorney or some member of the firm who is 
yyalified who gives part of his time to this work. 

\ company with many thousands of employees has a staff of law- 
ers who give free advice in every kind of personal, domestic, or 
siness diffieulty, the object being to keep employees out of trouble, 
vr. if already in it, to defend them so far as they arein the right. The 
ork of the legal staff includes everything done in any law office, 
ncluding counsel, advice, examination and preparation of legal papers 
documents, and representation of employees in court when the 

merits of the case warrant this. The effect of this work is consid- 
ered to be important in fostering the good will of the working force. 

On the other hand, a number of companies which reported that 
eval advice was given if requested evidently did not make much of 

a feature of this service, while a number stated that employees were 


Bnot encouraged to ask for it. 


Advice as to investments and expenditures is given in many in- 
stances. The legal department usually advises employees as to 
investments. In a number of cities bureaus-or commissions con- 
nected with the city chamber of commerce have been established for 
the purpose of protecting the public from fraudulent schemes and 
dishonest advertising and merchandising methods. Industrial estab- 


‘lishments which support these bureaus often refer their employees 


to them for advice. In some plants men are appointed in different 
departments whose business it is to keep informed on these matters 


; and give advice to other employees when it is requested. They work 


with the Better Business Bureau or the Industrial Protective Asso- 
ciation and can get disinterested advice at any time as to the merit 
of proposed investments. 


Cooperative Buying and Discounts 


(or )PERATIVE stores were found in only 21 instances, but a 

' large proportion of the companies either promoted the cooper- 
ative buying of certain commodities or allowed employees a discount 
on their own products or on supplies bought by them. Rubber boots, 
salety or work shoes, overalls, tools, and similar articles are often 
bought in quantities and sold at cost; and many companies buy coal 
and sell at reduced prices to their employees or make an arrangement 
with coal dealers whereby employees can have coal charged to the 
company and pay for it through pay-roll deductions, in this way 
making it possible for employees to buy their winter’s supply when 
itis cheapest. Two hundred and thirty-seven firms reported that a 
special discount is allowed employees on company goods. Depart- 
nent stores without exception allow a discount on merchandise rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent, with stated times at which employees may 
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make their purchases, and sometimes special sales are arranoe, ; 
them. Ah 

A cooperative store maintained by the employees of an jnsy, 
company has been in successful operation for a number of veal 
This store saves employees about 25 per cent on purchases and 
business averages nearly $18,000 a month. Another large office {,,,, 
runs a cooperative store where clothing and furniture and ; some ; 
ceries, auto supplies, etc., can be purchased at about 10 per coy 
above the wholesale price, this margin covering the salary of the ; 
in charge and other expenses. The company gives the space {,, 
store and light and heat. The employees’ thrift club of 600 mem 
in a metal manufacturing plant runs a cooperative store which st rted 
on a small scale but is now very successful. The club also has cha : 
of the employees’ lunch room. The company pays the running ¢. 
penses on both projects and no attempt is made to make any profi, 
prices being reduced if any surplus is shown. 

Forty-one companies reported that cooperative buying had beep 
discontinued. In the majority of cases it was given up shortly after 
the close of the World War, having served its purpose during that 
time and being no longer needed. Some feel, however, that the estab. 
lishment of chain stores has largely done away with the nec essity for 
cooperative buying, and many companies do not favor it, “ if it is 
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done on a large scale, the merchants of the community feel that it is - 
unfair. the: 
Other Plans for Encouraging Thrift to t 

noo! 

AMONG other methods which are designed to teach employees Ih 
the importance of saving and to allow them to have a share inf met 

the prosperity of the enterprise are profit-sharing and stock-ownership J No 
plans and bonuses for length of service or for regular attendance. As in ¢ 
a survey of profit-sharing and stock-ownership plans was beyond the [iM rest 
scope of the present study, little information was secured beyond the 1 
fact that some such system was in effect. About 50 companies had {MM sha 
some plan by which the employees shared in the profits either through J to | 
a regular profit-sharing plan, through a bonus system, or by distribu- \ 
tion of company stock, while 123 companies reported that they have J wh 
a special plan for the sale of stock to employees. The distribution J lav 
of thrift literature is another method of educating employees to the 
desirability of planning in time for the inevitable rainy day. The fia « 


pay envelope and the plant paper furnish convenient means {or 
reminding employees of the advisability of saving, and various com- 
panies use the services of visiting nurses or other personnel workers 
to give practical demonstrations in economics as related to work- 
men’s incomes. 
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LABOR LAWS 





Weekly Rest Law of Colombia! 


N NOVEMBER 16, 1926, the Colombian Legislature passed alaw 
(No. 57) requiring all private and public industrial or com- 
mercial establishments to grant their wage earners and salaried 

employees one day of rest for every six days of work. The law estab- 
lishes Sunday as the rest day and stipulates that the rest period shall 
be at least 24 hours long. The provisions of this law shall apply also 
to domestic servants. 

In certain specified instances, as in continuous industries and in 
those in which Sunday closing would work hardship to the public, 
the rest may be given on another day of the week than Sunday (either 
to the entire personnel simultaneously or in shifts), or from Sunday 
noon until Monday noon, or two half days a week may be given. 

In order to remain open all day Sunday proprietors of establish- 
ments must obtain the authorization of the Ministry of Industry. 
No worker may be employed on his rest day without his consent, and 
in case of being so employed he may choose between a compensatory 
rest day or not less than double pay for the time worked. 

The law specifies that all who work for the State or municipalities 
shall be compensated for national and religious holidays in addition 
to their days of rest. 

Violations of the law are punishable by a fine of 20 pesos,” and any 
who may hinder the Labor Office imspectors in the enforcement of the 
law are to be fined a similar amount. 

Establishments allowed to remain open on Sundays must post in 
a conspicuous place a placard showing the names of their workers 
and the days on which they have their weekly rest. 





‘Colombia. Diario Oficial, Bogota, Nov. 17, 1926, pp. 287, 298. 
’ The exchange rate of the peso in 1926=98.40 cents. 












































LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





International Trade-Union Congress, 1927 ! 


TE fourth annual congress of the International Federation of 
Trade-Unions was held in Paris, August 1-6, 1927. 
Among the various decisions reached by the congress wor 

the following: j 

That in view of the growing importance of nonmanual workers and 
civil servants in economic and political life, it is highly desirable i 
win over such workers to the trade-union international and to {xij}. 
tate their close cooperation with the manual workers. For this 
purpose the trade-union movement all over the world should endeayoy 
to induce nonmanual workers to affiliate and should stimulate the 
formation of such unions. 

In unionizing nonmanual workers and civil servants attention 
should be paid to their special position, their working conditions, 
their soaial status, and their mentality. These workers should not, 
against their will, be incorporated mto organizations of manual 
workers. Cooperation should be encouraged, however, in cases in 
which manual and nonmanual workers have already formed success- 
ful joint organizations. 

The International Federation of Trade-Unions will be allowed to 
initiate international relief action only when ‘several trade or in- 
dustrial unions of the same country are simultaneously involved in 
economic conflicts of such an extent that the means requisite to 
conduct them can not be raised either in the country, or by the inter- 
national trade secretariat to which these unions are affiliated.” In 
exceptional cases, however, the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions may organize relief action when so large a number of the 
workers in a trade or industry are concerned in the conflict that the 
resources of the country itself or of the international trade-union 
secretariat are insufficient. 

“International strike breaking must be prevented.’’ Those who, 
despite the warnings of their organizations, are found guilty of 
strike breaking shall be expelled from their organizations. In 
exceptional cases the national center concerned in a labor conflict 
may appeal to the International Federation of Trade-Unions for the 
prevention of the transportation of certain commodities to the 
country in which such conflict is being carried on. 

The congress urged its affiliated organizations to take all the steps 
that in their judgment might seem appropriate to maintain or recover! 
the eight-hour day and demanded that the Governments ratify the 
Washington convention on that subject. Strong opposition was 
expressed to separate agreements between Governments on the eight- 
hour day without reference to the International Labor Office, and 


1 International Federation of Trade-Unions, Amsterdam. Press Report No. 29, Aug. 11, 1927, pp. *¥: 
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Lhe practice of nations in permitting numerous exceptions when 
itying the Washington convention was forcefully condemned, 
“Governments were called upon by the congress to act in accord- 
bnce with recommendation of the 1927 International Economic 

‘onference that “Government institutions, trade organizations, 
and public opmion give special attention to measures of a kind eal- 
culated to insure to the individual the best, the healthiest, and the 
most worthy employment, such as vocational selection, guidance 
and training, the due allotment of time between work and leisure, 
methods of remuneration giving the worker a fair share in the in- 
crease of output, and general conditions of work and life favorable 
19 the development and preservation of his personality.” 

The congress held that it is the duty of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions to carry on a perpetual peace propaganda and 
io use all available means (placards, pamphlets, etc.) for this cam- 
paign. A special appeal was made to mothers and teachers to imbue 
‘he rising generation with the “spirit of universal peace”’ in order 
“that international brotherhood may soon become a living reality.” 

The following is the program, in part, recommended by the con- 
gress to its national sections: , 

Promotion of general economic progress.—The national centers 
should wage war on ‘‘protectionist commercial policy and on all 
other measures tending to give rise to economic and commercial 
enmity.” 

Scientific management should be indorsed only on condition that 
representatives of the wage earners engaged in the undertaking or of 
the competent labor organizations invariably cooperate in such 
scientific management and that it shall result, step by step, in the 
increase Of real wages and the consequent expansion of the market. 

National and international cartels should in the future be brought 
more under trade-union supervision and control. Attempts to keep 
prices up and to raise prices regardless of the needs of the great mass 
of consumers must be fought in every possible way by the trade- 
unions, especially by securing the establishment in all countries of 
government cartel control offices, of public registers of cartels, and 
of courts for the control of cartels on which the trade-unions shall 
have representatives. 

The economic importance of the home market must be fully recog- 
nized.—Trade-unions should strive to lower prices or to raise wages 
or, preferably, to do both, in order to increase the mass consumption 
} ol the products of improved labor and economic processes. 


+ —nr-o 00g 
Resolutions of International Conference of Woman Workers! 


T THEIR Paris conference, July 29-30, 1927, the woman wage 
earners affiliated with the International Federation of Trade- 


Unions adopted a resolution in favor of the protection of 
woman as a worker and of the woman worker as a woman, declaring 
the solidarity of organized woman workers with all the workers, and 
expressing the earnest desire to strive enthusiastically with all work- 
ers “for the regeneration of the world.” 





‘International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam. Press Report No. 29, Aug. 11, 1927, pp. 11, 12. 
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Woman workers all over the world were urged to becon 
unionists. The conference also insisted that the wages 
conditions of persons engaged in home work should “at Jeac: | 
placed on equality with those of the factory workers of the «,.. 
trade”’; and, furthermore, that ‘‘in all countries the socia| |o. 
tion of the land shall be applied in its entirety to all persons ey raved 
in home work.’’ This it was declared could only be accomplis),.; 
through attaching the greatest importance to the trade-union oteant 
zation of such persons. we 

[t was also demanded that a convention be issued by the Inter. 
national Labor Conference of 1928 ‘establishing methods for {jx;,, 
minimum wages for home workers.” re 
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Organization of Cuban Federation of Labor 


HE Cuban Federation of Labor was organized in Habana on 
May 22, 1927, by a group of workers representing various jp- 
dustries, according to the September, 1927, issue of the Pay 

American Union Bulletin. The aims of the organization will be t 
improve the economic and social conditions of the workers and 
thereby assist in developing industrial activities. The federation wil] 
aid its members during periods of unemployment, disability, and ill- 
ness, when such cases are not provided for under the workmen’s 
compensation law. 


The Cuban Federation of Labor is affiliated with the Pan American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Building Permits in Representative Cities 


report of building operations in cities having a population of 
100,000 or over. Reports were received for the first half of 
1927 from 80 cities, as compared with 78 in the first half of 1926. 

Of the 80 cities reporting for the first half of 1927, over $4 per cent 
forwarded their schedules by mail either direct to the bureau or to 
cooperating State bureaus. For the other 6 per cent of the cities 
schedules were compiled by agents of the bureau, from records kept 
in the offices of the local building officials. 

The bureau’s questionnaire asked for the number and cost of each 
of the different kinds of buildings for which permits were issued in 
this period. The costs reported are those stated by the prospective 
builder at the time of applying for a permit, and information was 
collected only for buildings erected inside the city limits of the 
municipalities selected, since the city building officials have no 
authority outside the corporate limits. This, of course, leaves large 
suburban developments unaccounted for. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 80 cities for which schedules were received for the 
six months ending June 30, 1927, the per cent that each kind forms of 
the total number, the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the 
total cost, and the average cost per building. 


Ts Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith its semiannual 


TaBLE l.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS ACCORDING TO PERMITS ISSUED 
IN 80 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1927, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
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Buildings for which permits were issued 
whos on tae Estimated cost 
ind of buildi 
ms tebe nn Per 
Number an f Per Average 
Amount cent of | per build- 
total ing 
Residential buildings 
One-family dwellings__.....10l.........-....- 65,188 | 39.1 $319, 616,929 | 23.1 $4, 903 
Leet erca occ ROS: aaa 11, 618 7.0 98, 141, 450 7.1 8, 447 
Une-family and two-family dwellings with 
Boe ee I: ens tae 1, 501 9 16, 207, 139 1.2 10, 798 
Multi-family dwellings...._.............-..__. 6, 515 4.0 355, 957, 616 25. 7 54, 637 
Multi-family dwellings with stores. _____ ____ 707 4 39, 384, 233 2.8 55, 706 
Hotels 88 1 28, 178, 044 2.0 320, 205 
Lodging houses 62; 807, 741 1 13, 028 
All other 52] (@) | 13, 307, 372 L0 255, 911 
Total 85,731} 61.5 | 871,600,524) 62.9 10, 167 











' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 1.—-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS ACCORDING TO PERM) 1c tens. 
IN 8 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1927, BY KIND OF BUILDING...) U2D 
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Buildings for which permits wer 


ie tiie sie Estimated | 
{ Kind of building 


Number 


Amount 








Nonresidential buildings 





DUeERRs WG ood a cen cecctin ise oesJ- 409 
Cs ib Mob bhncdbdtincovichincd dis sasvisvab<< 339 
Factories and workshops-.-.-_...--..-...--.-.-- 1, 489 
Public garages. _- — = 1, 580 
Penenee GUNNOONL) ms ce-- 0 504) S.. degc dis ‘ 62, §27 
SRE ED i Res SB A SLD ca 1, 663 
Institutions. ........-5..-. jade es tebh iiss. 22 100 
Office buildings_ 579 
Public buildings.__..__..____- aa 124 
Public works and utilities _- ' 157 
Schools and libraries__ Ryne Beats 244 
_ , SR 2 ee ee eee ree 5, 084 
Stables and barns EINE oN LEM: 79 
Stores and warehouses__- of. 4, 410 
All other ‘ 1, 695 


$60, 474, 640 
18, 637, 435 
55, 251, 240 
33, 539, 770 
22, 662, 602 

4, 563, 252 
18, 405, 111 

128, 472, 870 
20, 003, 638 
12, 481, 434 
55, 616, 179 

1, 903, 121 
265, 490 
79, 353, 886 
8, 004, 252 | 
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80,779} 485] 514,634,920 | 3; 


Grand total ROMS eA a hd Oe 166 onl 100. 0 





1, 386, 235, 444 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In these 80 cities, $1,386,235,444 was spent for new buildings 
in the first half of 1927. Of this amount $871,600,524, or 62.9 per 
cent, was spent for residential buildings and $514,634,920, or 37. 
per cent, for nonresidential buildings. 

Of the amount expended for residential buildings the greatest 
amount, $355,957 ,616, or 25.7 per cent of the amount spent for all 
new buildings, was expended for apartment houses. Although only 
$319,616,929, or 23.1 per cent, was spent for one-family dwellings, 
more permits were issued for one-family dwellings in these 80 cities 
during this period than for any other class of building, there being 
65,188 of these homes projected during the first half of this year. 
The next most numerous class of building was private garages, 
accountmg for 62,827 buildings. Two-family dwellings accounted 
for 7.1 per cent of the whole amount expended. 

In the nonresidential group more money was expended for office 
buildings than for any other class of structure. The cost of office 
buildings during the six months ending June 30, 1927, was $128,472,- 
870, or 9.3 per cent of all moneys used during that period for new 
buildings. Next in importance in the nonresidential group was 
‘‘stores and warehouses,’ accounting for 5.7 per cent of the total 
amount disbursed. 

The average cost of one-family dwellings in these 80 cities was 
$4,903, as compared with $4,777 in the first half of 1926. Hotels 
cost more per building than any other class of structure, the average 
cost of the 88 hostelries for which permits were issued in this period 
being $320,205. Schools and libraries ranked higher in average 
cost than any other kind of nonresidential building, followed 
order by office buildings and institutions. 
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The average cost of all new buildings was $8,325. The average 
| cost of residential buildings was $10,167 and of nonresidential build- 
The average cost of nonresidential buildings, however, 


'; heavily weighted with that of private garages, which was only 


$361. 


buildings was $27,405. 


Families Provided for 


Excluding private garages, the average cost of nonresidential 


ABLE 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
T hy each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 78 identical cities in the first half of 1926 and the 


first half of 1927. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELIL- 
INGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 78 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1926 AND THE FIRST HALF OF 1927, BY KIND OF DWELLING 





——————__ 






































Number of dwell- Families provided for 
ings for which AES VEN 
permits were 
issued Number Per cent 
Kind of dwelling 
First First First First First First 
half of half of half of half of half of half of 
1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 
One-family dwellings.......-..........-.-- 74, 029 64, 747 74, 029 64, 747 36. 7 34. 6 
Two-family dwellings ----.-- 10 OND owe = nocwaq- 11,806 11, 577 23, 728 23, 154 11.8 12.4 
One-family and- two-family dwellings 
WER MOD occ eaten tetedesaciewns 2, 0382 1, 498 3, 310 2, 471 1.6 1.3 
Multi-family dwellings...............----- 6, 806 6, 478 94, 330 88, 809 46.8 47.4 
Multi-family dwellings with stores.._... 548 706 6, 288 8, 052 3.1 4.3 
Potel. J. ash abd sitt 95,279 | 85, 006 | 201, 685 | 187, 233 100. 0 100. 0 








There were 187,233 families provided with homes in new buildings 
in these 78 cities in the first half of 1927, as compared with 201,685 
in the first half of 1926, a decrease in housing units of 7.2 per cent. 

One-family dwellings, which accommodated 74,029 families, or 36.7 
per cent of all families provided for during the first half of 1926, 
provided for only 64,747 families, or 34.6 per cent, in the first six 
months of 1927. Apartment houses, on the other hand, provided 
for 47.4 per cent of ail families housed in new buildings during the 
first half of 1927 and 46.8 per cent in the corresponding period of 
1926. 

Table 3 shows the number and per cent of families provided for in 
the different kinds of dwellings in the 65 identical cities for which 
reports were received for the first six months of each of the years 
1922 to 1927. For convenience, one-family dwellings and two- 
family dwellings with stores are grouped with two-family dwellings, 
and multi-family dwellings with stores are grouped with multi-family 


dwellings. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE pyjppv- 
ENT KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES IN THE FIRST 4). °° 
1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, AND 1927 anes | 


2 








Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provide 





| One-family | Two-family Multi- All classes One-family | Two-famil, 
sao ; family of dwell- oem nit ~- 
| dwellings | dwellings dwellings ings dwellings | dwellings 








32, 351 51, 006 147, 249 
39, 314 77, 826 195, 015 
50, 904 69, 619 203, 037 
39, 320 80, 291 207, 394 
26, 727 100, 201 198, 746 
24, 204 95, 448 177, 551 
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In the first half of 1922 in these 65 cities 147,249 families were 
housed in new buildings. The number steadily rose until a peak of 
207,394 was reached in 1925. This was 40.8 per cent more than ip 
1922. The number decreased in the first six months of 1926 to 
198,746 and during the first half of 1927 to 177,551. The latter 
figure is the lowest since 1922 and only 20.6 per cent higher than in 
that year. 

In the first half of 1922 one-family dwellings provided 43.4 per cent 
of all housing units, while multifamily dwellings provided but 34.6 
per cent. In the first half of 1927 the apartment-house percentage 


had: risen to 53.8, while the single-family-dwelling percentage had 
fallen to 32.6. 


While the total number of families provided for during the first 
half of 1927 increased 29.6 per cent as compared with the first hal! 
of 1922, the number of families provided for in apartment houses 
increased 87.1 per cent. In contrast the number of families housed 
in new one-family dwellings decreased 9.4 per cent. 


Building Trend, 1926-27 


ABLE 4 shows the number and cost of the different kinds oi 
buildings for the 78 identical cities from which reports were 
received for the first half of 1926 and of 1927 and the per cent oi 
increase or decrease in the number and in the cost in the first half of 
1927 as compared with the first half of 1926. 
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\BLE 1,-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


jssUED_IN 





73 CITIES DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1926 AND 1927, BY KIND OF 






























































BUILDING 
7 New building for which permits were issued in 
first half of— re oonte 8 
change, 19% 
as compared 
Kind of building 1926 1927 with 1926 
Nun Num- Num- | « 
ber Cost ber Cost her Cost 
Residential buildings 
Onefamily dwellings.....---..----+-+.- 78,483 | $374, 929,350 | 64,747 | $317, 855,774 | —18.5 | —15.2 
two-family dwellings. -...-------. -----| 12,048 | 102,929,851 | 11,577 97, 745,680 | —3.9| —5.0 
portally ead Sree | 3.00 | snay.eeel ate 00, teceeb) —27.11 came 
ith Stor@S___--~-------- ----<--<ecee- . wi, ’ 9 20 ', ly Ux ww ete —_ . 
Bonen dwellings. -....-.-------.- 6, 888 367, 478, 406 6, 478 355, 254,316 | —6.0/} —3.3 
Multi-family dwellings with stores__... +e = oy = = as = = =. : ria, 1 
Pe EEE TELE SEE 9 329. 400 62 ’ 807, 741 |+-588. 9 |4145. 2 
TO ES ESR 65 14, 420, 800 52 13, 307,372 | —20 —7.7 
NER TT hen sieineacar nai 100, 218 | 985, 130,718 | 85,207 | 869, 476, 209 | —15.0 | —12.6 
Nonresidential buildings ‘a i 
{musement buildings.......-.--..---.- = * ~ = : = _ . bendy oy 
NUPEheES . . .o. .n2 oe -- - cece ccc ccnsessen » ’ 33 > » 436 3. 22. 
; natin and workshops............-.. 1, 502 73, 019, 325 1,479 54, = 840 | —1.5 | —24.7 
des tae pat cation Ransiede 1,663 | 27,937,809} 1,574 |  33,403,270| —5.4| +19.6 
Pri veld guregae PRS SS SEs ee 65, 769 27,743,758 | 62, 426 22, 537, 992 —5.1 | —18.8 
Service stations. -.....----------------- 1,318 4, 770, 230 1, 642 4, 492,602 | +24.6| —5.8 
we EE At Ree: SE 79 14, 277, 980 98 18, 234, 111 | +24.1 | +27.7 
Offes buildings: . . :... 44. 554....-85.228- 534 87, 882, 638 wr > 426, 700 ane 5 ey i 
Public buildings..........---..-..----- a9 9, 904, 652 12 20, 008, 638 | +39. 3 |+1 
Public worl and utilities.............- 179 17, 511, 186 157 12, 481, 434 | —22.3 | —28.7 
Schools and libraries. .......-..-..-...- : = re — P = of, os aM 4 Te 
Sheds.....-..-.------<4-4.----+-s5----- y , 12 ; , 885, —18. —29. 
Babies antl WATS. 2.5 died nwo dcsUaboce 112 315, 446 79 265,490 | —29.5 | —15.8 
Stores and warehouses. ......-......... 5, 342 94, 935, 790 4, 347 78, 843,311 | —18.6 | —17.0 
MGR ..i5....0ch Sindee DS... 1, 584 6,723,309 | 1, 691 2,984,752 | +68] —55.6 
Tetelc...s- behead Bow 85,128 | 489,655,211 | 80,073 | 512,434,592 | —5.9| +47 
Grand total... os. 25. .5. 5 sss~.- 185, 346 | 1, 474, 785, 929 | 165, 280 | 1,381, 910, 891 | —10.8| —63 





In the 78 cities from which reports were received for both periods 
a total of $1,381,910,8491 was spent for all new buildings in the first 
six months of 1927, as compared with $1,474,785,929 in the first six 
months of 1926, a falling off of 6.3 per cent. The number of new 
buildmgs for which permits were issued fell from 185,346 in the first 
half of 1926 to 165,280 in the first half of the current year, a reduction 
of 10.8 per cent. 

Residential buildings decreased 15 per cent and their cost 12.6 
per cent. All classes of residential buildings except lodging houses 
and multi-family dwellings with stores showed a decline in both 
number and cost. While the number of nonresidential buildings 
decreased 5.9 per cent their cost increased 4.7 per cent. The money 
expended for the erection of the 80,073 buildings in this group in the 
first half of 1927 was $512,434,592 as compared with $489,655,211 
lor 85,128 buildings in the first half of 1926. Public buildings showed 
the largest percentage of increase in money expended of any class of 
nonresidential buildings—102 per cent—while their number increased 
39.3 percent. Amusement buildings, churches, institutions, and office 
buildings also showed an increase in both number and cost. in the 
irst half of 1927 as compared with the first half of 1926. There was 
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a decrease in both the number and cost of factories and workshon 
private garages, public works and utilities, schools and librare 
sheds, stables and barns, and stores and warehouses. Service cto es 
and ‘‘ali other nonresidential’? showed an increase in numbe 
decrease in amount expended, while public garages showed 
in number but an increase in the amount expended. 


tations 
r but 4 
& decreas 


Per Capita Expenditure for Buildings 


ABLE 5 shows the per capita expenditure for new buildings, yo 
housekeeping dwellings, additions and repairs, and for all buildiy 


as 
a 


16 


in the 72 cities in which either the population was estimated by 4) 
Census Bureau for 1927 or a State census was made in 1925. ° 


TABLE 5.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEPIng 
DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGS IN 70 ( ITIES 
IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1927 ae 








Per capita expenditure for— Ran! 
tank in 


| 
er we | 


am per 
Estimated | capita | § 
City and State population Repairs, expendi- 
July 1, 1927 New additions, All | ture for | 
buildings | and alter-| buildings | all build- house. 
| ations | ings e)) 





| 
| 
| 





Albany, N. Y z 119, 500 . $12. 88 
Baltimore, Md 819, 000 77 
Birmingham, Ala 215, 400 
Boston, Mass 793, 100 
Buffalo, N. Y 550, 000 
Se EO dc adcccacces- 123, 900 
Camden, N. J ; 133, 100 
Canton, Ohio 113, 300 
Chicago, Il 100, 500 
Cincinnati, Ohio 412, 200 
| Cleveland, Ohio 984, 500 
' Columbus, Ohio 291, 100 
Ee a ee a 208, 600 
Dayton, Ohio 180, 400 
Denver, Colo 289, 800 
Des Moines, Lowa 148, 900 
Detroit, Mich 334, 500 
Duluth, Minn 114, 700 
BP an oki noth nub bibidbteCedn cid 113, 500 
ey Ps SE com ee es opie weedenobe 132, 600 
Flint, Mich 142, 700 
Fort Worth, Tex 163, 600 
Grand Rapids, Mich 158, 700 
Hartford, Conn 168, 300 
Indianapolis, Ind ------ ed i 374, 300 
Jersey City, N. J 321, 500 
Eaten 117, 500 
Kansas City, Mo ‘ 383. 100 
Louisville, 320, 100 
es Dd «duh esennasbaapceicn ate 110, 296 
Lynn, Mass 104, 800 
Memphis, Tenn . 178, 200 
WER WOGOR) Wess coc lei sah... 531, 100 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N. J 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Haven, Conn : . 
New Orleans, La 424, 400 
New York, N. Y , 970, 800 
Norfolk, Va 179, 200 
Oakland, Calif 267, 300 
Omaha, Nebr 
Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


1 State census 1925, 


‘é 
. 33 
. 94 
. 44 
67 
82 
40 
86 
24 
47 
41 
26 
59 
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Tas.e 5-—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEPING 
DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGS IN 72 CITIES 
IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1927—Continued 





Per capita expenditure for— . Per 
Rank in capita 


" r 

Estimated etone expendi- 
City and State population Repairs, expendi-| ‘re for 
July 1,1927/ New Jadditions, All ture for | ,2¢¥ 





| buildings | and alter-| buildings | all build- house- 


: keepi 
ations ings dwelling 





Providence, R. I 

Reading, Pa . 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, | RE OO RaPeeee 
St. Louis, Mo 

Gt Path, Mena ceseiietectnewtasensond 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif 

Scranton, Pa 

Seeetvins, Te aknesetkestessecncenns 
Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Tacoma, Wash 

Tampa, Fla 

Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton, N J 

Tulsa, Okla 

Utica, N Y 

Washington, D. C 

Wilmingten, Deh. i656) cei se od 
Worcester, Mass 

Yonkers, N. Y 

Youngstown, Ohio 





HOO RE ROPER OEE WOE pom 
| SRE SSSSRARSLSASSSRSAISSERAZ 








Total, 80 cities 

















~ 
ee 


1 Including 8 cities not shown in distribution. 





Of the 80 cities from which reports were received for the first half 
of 1927 estimates of population as of July 1, 1927, were made by the 
Bureau of the Census for 70. For two others State census figures 
of 1925 were used. As the Census Bureau did not estimate the 
population for the other 8 cities, and as they were not in States where 
a census was made in 1925, no population figures were obtainable for 
that date. For this reason no data are presented in this table for 
the cities of Akron, Atlanta, Bridgeport, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Oklahoma City, Portland (Oreg.), or Seattle. Data for these cities 
are, however, included in the totals, the 1920 census figures being 
used. Data for these cities are included in the total however, and 
in the computation they have been credited the population of the 
last available estimate. No estimate has been made for some cities 
because they showed a decrease in population between 1910 and 1920, 
nor for other cities because they were growing faster than the normal 
rate. 

The total per capita expenditure for all buildings in these 80 cities 
was $47.22, and of this amount $42.94 was spent for the erection of 
new buildings and $4.28 for repairs to old buildings. Of the amount 
spent for new buildings $25.69 was for the erection of housekeeping 
dwellings. The largest per capita expenditure was in Yonkers, 
N. Y., where $131.19 per person was expended on buildings in the first 
half of 1927. Fort Worth, Tex., and Flint, Mich., followed in order, 
the former with a per capita expenditure of $89.40 and the latter of 
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$83.45. The lowest amount was in El Paso, Tex., where only $4.28 
was spent in this period. Teh 


Housing in Relation to Population 


ABLE 6 gives detailed information for building permits issued jy 

78 cities in the first half of 1926 and for 80 cities in the fips; 

half of 1927. Part 1 of the table gives the number and cost of each 

kind of dwelling, the number of families provided for by each type of 

house, and the ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of 
population. 

It will be noted that the ratio of families provided for is based both 
on the 1920 census and on the population as estimated by the Cengys 
Bureau for the specified year. 

The 78 cities from which reports were received for the first half of 
1926 provided for 207,231 families, or at the rate of 73.2 families io 
each 10,000 of population, according to the 1920 census, or of 65.4 
families to each 10,000 inhabitants, according to the population as 
estimated by the Census Bureau for July 1, 1926. The 80 cities 
reporting for the first half of 1927 provided for only 187,970 families, 
a ratio of 66 families to each 10,000 of population, according to the 
1920 census, or 58.2 according to the 1927 estimate of population. 

The following cities were the five leading home builders in 1926 and 
in 1927. The ratio shown is based on the population as estimated 
for the specified year. 


San Diego : Yonkers { 
Yonkers_ -_ __- oh, . 8 | San Diego 32. 8 
EERE IRN a q 3 
Detroit }. Fort Worth 7 
New York . New York 2 





Part 2 of the table shows the number and the cost of nonresiden- 
tial buildings in each of the cities reporting. 

Part 3 gives the number and the cost of additions and repairs to 
old buildings, the grand total of the number and cost of new build- 
ings and repairs to old buildings, the number and cost of instal- 
lations, and the rank in cost o construction of the cities reporting. 

During the first half of 1927 there were 97,179 permits issued, in 
the 80 cities reporting, for repairs and alterations to existing buildings 
at a cost of $138,154,250. The number of permits for repairs in the 
78 cities ——— in the like period of 1926 was 90,364 and the ex- 
penditure for such work was $134,898,195. 

The cities which reported on installations in the first six months of 
1927 showed 36,645 such permits and an expenditure of $18,485,848. 
The cities reporting for the first half of 1926 issued permits for 34,907 
installations to cost $19,534,750. 

The grand total for all new buildings, together with repairs to old 
buildings, was 263,689 in the first half of 1927 and 275,710 in the 
first half of 1926. The total estimated cost of these operations 10 
the 80 cities reporting was $1,524,389,694 in the period scheduled in 
1927, and $1,609,684,124 in the corresponding period of 1926. 
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26 Following is a list of the five leading cities for each of the periods 
| and the total amount expended for construction work in each city: 
1926 1927 
Neat OM i edie: deat: $510, 263, 696 $490, 119, 588 
| Chicago... -.+----------.-.----- 183, 577, 891 210, 210, 475 
n . Detroit _ -s-----+4--+---+.--.-.-. 96, 204, 092 78, 742, 327 
st PrilagigOG ccetuweew si. cic. 70, 379, 825 61, 683, 600 
h Los Angeie®. o.~ . 2.50%. .25 2-22. 63, 161, 395 58, 192, 977 


It will be noted that Chicago was the only city of these five leading 
7 cities which spent more for construction during the first half of 1927 
than during the first half of 1926. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

























Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in August, 1997 
B “of Labo: + with this issue of the Labor Review, the Burey 


of Labor Statistics presents its monthly reports on industy 
disputes in a very much more complete form than it hag be 
able to do in the past. This improvement has been made possibjp 
large part by the cooperation of the Conciliation Service of the) 
partment of Labor and other agencies. ; 

Under the new method of presentation data are given not o| 
regarding the number of disputes beginning each month, but gly 
regarding the number in effect at the end of the month and 4 
number of workdays lost by reason of disputes during each moni) 
The number of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the ny, 
ber of workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispy 
measured in working-days as normally worked by the industry y 
trade in question. 

Disputes involving fewer than six workers and those lasting |q 
than one day have been omitted. Data for July and August , 
subject to revision because of the fact that reports for these mont 
are more or less incomplete. 

The bureau is largely dependent upon newspapers and trade jour 
nals for its initial information regarding disputes. These are followed 
by questionnaires addressed to such sourees as may further supple 
ment the bureau’s reports with reliable information, and at this tim 
the bureau wishes to assure all those cooperating in this work of its 
appreciation as well as to solicit assistance from others concemed, 


Industrial Disputes Beginning in and in Effect at End of June, July and Augu 


"TABLE 1 is asummary table showing for each of the months, June, 

July, and August, the number of disputes which began in thes 
months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and the num 
ber of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, the 
number of man-days lost. 


TaBLe 1,.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF JUNE 
JULY, AND AUGUST, 1927 























: Number of workers 
Namber sf dis- involved in 
OF disputes 
Month and year 

Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect 
ningin | at end of| ningin | at end of 

month month month month 

JUNC, 1927 - - a. -n-- n-ne nnenerenennne eee 75 102-| 18,585 | 196, 047 
July, 1927! oe Sec edbeceocesoceboocoeocenle cabeees anoctde 70 105 8 199, 422 
August, 19271... 2... sencnneeneennennn nnn e-nne 63 71| 7,827 | 182, 845 

———— 

















1 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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Industrial Disputes Beginning in and in Effect at End of June, July, and August, 
‘ by Industries 


\BLE 2 gives the sam? information as that shown in Table 1, 
hy industr.es, thus offering the opportunity for more detailed 
comparison. 


-, 2.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF JUNE. 
TABLE 2- JULY, AND AUGUST, 1927, BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of workers 


| Number of dis- involved in 





putes * disputes Number 
bee | | Of man- 
Industry and months emer days lost 
Me Begin- | Ineffect | Boegin- | In effect |. during 
1 egin n effect | egin- n effect | 
4 


ning in | atend of} ningin | at end of | month 











month month | month month 
ont ao. me —— | ; | ; . ; pet reer —Ae 
f A. Automobiles | 
aly of <TR RRRRERS FOES: RT RE, . 1 | 2 | 15 | 54 75 
| th july... PEON SF CT REET, 1 | 3 100 | 154 900 
a AUQUB .. ..~  cncdcccuwceeed tnocrc ccc sweeseessSesesesccssc |----------|----------]---------- 600 
Nth Bakery trades: | 
11) June Pe ee EE Se eo ee ier s 2 | 5 27 412 10, 188 
LUM July 5 eh IP ES SL. <P a ma ATE? Ay SEN l iheecveced } 1 |---------- & 3, 664 
nut ANGOM qa tnncneh A. -- 26 eescsscesssossssccé ccfeteeeeee eels crcccccnciveteer ee 400 
*s Barbers: 
) June_..-.- pdao cesses deconecodebccscocsed } 5 2 | 2, 290 2, 000 26, 460 
July = RE wwcnoscwsssaastede isectcsccue ae ieosees is epee bt FF 28, 600 
Aten, 3....ceeae ah FS eee aha Cet Oe 312 
leg Building trades: | 
ae ee ae 5 eee © * eee 17 25; 11,328 | 13,565 | 341,757 
are | ~ ES ees eo) it MOR | Sap sie k Ui eae | 18 21! 8,078 5,420 | 347, 626 
nt} AIG, 5. andl Remettqueweseuplwwssstind 16 19 | 670 2,608 | 89, 828 
er Chauffeurs and teamsters: } | 
I 5 ES Se ee eer ey 1 1 | 150 | 13°} 300 
| BR Rc Tie REA k, SOSA | 1 2 | 200 | 213 | 400 
Our ae Es 1 ks re ye RTRRT EE MiG ERR | 2 2 | 15 15 | 3, 415 
, Clerks 
wed june... i222. 2. JAA EO. SOe eh... Gil aS”. J 1 byogh eat 23 575 
)ple- ee. nino ceded a kee cious) eee 7 Bre gS. 23 | 575 
: Clothing: 
tumé June eee ee a aT RS ae 14 16 | 672 925 12 
rr EN AP RE YR INS ORO | 20 B\ 2276 1, 065 625 
i Sitenl..... cocnedeinaneeahe catetn d an) 13 13} 2550 882 21, 609 
Nee Farm labor: “ 
ne ape ap eae apenas Po ed oo Ria bie 1g. w 
PO nn ddd cet eee ee 2 4 | 230 280 1, 855 
gust Waly sai, ua tN d- OMIA WA 1 2 | Ag ny: | 50 2 080 
SU... .... hab bbiie eubdb bb kdhobbvedeababibs | 3 2 157 | 34 810 
(ass | | 
une, ge Te 1 1 | 80 | 80 320 
hese Te ee AR et Sa 1 2 | 30 | 110 1, 006 
Hotels and restaurants: | 
un — bupehatiubcatingellntseititied cutie wwitce atime adel 1 2 | 15 | 18 3, 195 
il of Bere eee es re Rn ME Tk eee PER ae og ES 18 450 
the BERL 1 a Oe ST a ae ae i Pere 18 450 
Laundries: 
— wopee Sisto AA Sc Obes. oh a =| 1 1 150 | 150 = 
| Se OO ee — et ek le ee ee Oe ee eee awe 1, 764 
UNE Metal trades: 
—_ , _ ERE: CNTR TTS SERIA, 1 3 6 59 468 
July savenscsasetewewterarnspeeroneenederereeeees 3 4 16 | 49 392 
<== en eee en ee ae ae Ce ee 1 2 25 25 763 
Mining: sian 
; ss tid nca depb boc debuneieanticied~cleucee 3 6 1,922 | 176,618 | 4, 414, 308 
. cprteiesetendabennancnandeenensccenteconnnce 9 8 18,477 | 190,518 oaeton 
Lette ty! AEA o Liieakte RS 6 17 4, , 540 
Miscellaneous: : sa eden " 
+ aa peste cymes 8. in irene 9, tae 1 1 oS a a 7 487 
Miy ...,:.5.i2) See gaibes lodsd, idercaet Ts 5 2| 3,876 | 22 5, 426 
M Sam peo Rh eens LOTR intelli 1 1 50 310 
Motion picture and theatrical workers: 
oe NER ors te eg 2 5 31 65 547 
ene RHEE es ae ce eae ea aman 4 - 116 7 1, 829 
50, OH 9 AUG... 14 tdi beohalhd ht ip. da dsdcnes seca eee 4 4 608 608 3, 887 
6 968 . ag employees: 
] 9 une -assesecs DOC heteneitinnnbasenetinameentaeadt i. db Jleeseseachun 
ee EK eee or emorres eeRENT THETIC Gave amt 350 | “R700 
—— tn ge eh Chat Senger Ne CE amma 3. | Reng?  ) Aenea 8, 870 














' Figures for July and August are preliminary. 
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TABLK 2.~—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFEC 
JULY, AND AUGUST, 1927, BY INDUSTRIES 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








| N umber of dis- 

















TAT 
—Continued 


END ¢ F JUNp 


Pyare af workers 
nvolved in 
putes disputes Number 
Industry and months sy - days let 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effec: | ‘durin; 
ning in | at end of] ningin | at end or) Month 
month month month | month 
= = 
Oil and chemicals: | 
SR ks i 2 ae Oe Spina A PF Eccsemsaantl 48 j___. 
Pottery: 
REE SIE aaa ae re ee | - a os a ae 
Printing and publishing: 
RES TS eee ee rs 6 | ll 163 7 
SE SR Se eas ORS Me eI aes 3 | 11 52 672 
IND.. ties 5. hai ds de. Saach ia ttc _f Se 579 19 
Rubber: : 
oe cag OEE. AE COMES i OA LE ASRS, SOS OM 2 | 1 1 64 64 | 7 
July- Oo nen en enn enn enn nncnrnccennennnceneseess| amnnnnnnen|cccescces-[ennnsecna-|-----.____| 254 
Slaughtering and meat packing: Ba 
SO. cick o<castifitcnwbentipisidccdddndhavbiiecsleduseeusad Th) Ta A ee 6 
Be ens eah cEE Recah Gale i Sree | EN 9 See 6 
Ei ths ae en Shed. 5p RG RAT ee | 1 1 30 6 | mi 
Stone: | 
tliat beeltent thinned cactus nitteaddone cat ces 1 {Se Se A 
EE NRE nal ES POET CPS LE ESTES FT _ Scere? Se Bunt 
Telephone and telegraph: 
I aaa CLE Ee LS | 1 1 23 23 
| ER NEE Ter st EE TS, STING NES _} eee 23 
BEM: apie Low i ieee lial ainintinasiags Qe Saibaba | 1 | Soe 23 
Textile: 
EES ee ee ae 13 13 1, 049 707 13 
SER Gomi Oe +4) 2 ie aga 3 12 190 674 12 
EE EE + eae ears: 9 4 2,014 996 31 
Tobacco: 
EE ee Ks ee 2 ee 4 wer ae 2, 
| 














Industrial Disputes Beginning in August, Classified by Number of 


by Industries 


‘TABLE 3 classifies by number of workers and by industries those 
disputes beginning in August for which complete data on this 


point are available. 


Workers and 


TaBLe 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, 1927, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in August, 














involving— 
Industry Gand | 20and | 100and | 500 and |1,000and 
under under under under under 
20 100 500 1,000 5,000 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 

SOs Ce Se Mena Reesscseccel: 
6 SS Oe Fe hee ae 2 3 a 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.............. eee See ee --s-<-----|--- 
CR bn) MLA SE oe cob ebhncandbcoccccudateeecee... 2 5 ee . 
Oe Te TR eR SSR EE eegaen Sed ere) 
8 RRA! SUP OAR SERN ae Wi bEt: 3 | as & 
RE NOR eke © UE oe manne De ehesheeebsicccce-<-- 
RE SE eR RR aaa ree ah ee |- 
Sieh icccccchibnnsdinsdiidicecunsctdietnsansnadiandaliaditiel 1 2 l | 
TS AOA! HS ae Me 4 8 > LS. Se ee 
Motion picture and theatrical workers..........____ 8 -hewewewewsulossssesss< 1b | ------2--- 
Municipal employees______ == A Seeeaeeiie Se ee 
Slaughtering and meat 8 ERS RS os eR eapiae B ticscascess OTe Rey 
DRE « diedeninccnde ta ee Le Se 4 3 . | earieneee 

REN antaineevinee S peibearne dsiel Resen 7 23 12 4 | : 
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‘al Disputes Ending in August, by Industries and Classified Duration 
TABLE 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending 
‘1 August, by industries and classified duration. 


SUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN AUGUST, 1927, BY INDUS- 
TRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 





























Classified duration of strikes ending in August 
1927 
Industry Over one- | 1 month | 2 months 
2 pont pd halfand | andless | and less 
less less than than 2 than 3 

1 month months months 
/ Mi ene Sane 
ntomobile - - . ------------------------00--e-00--- 2 === : See eee n neat lmmn nme nm nanan lesser rer mmass 

ome... 11 as bigpieaiandeettesayebit lendcnrretirdie a. |) kibieobennnespleess sec tenled-ereans 

ting trades ee eee eT 5 Brie 2s 3 
Yothing ..---------2<-s- se ee nsesensswenses cece --mewe 5 1 | 1 |.-..---...-- 

arm labor... -.---------e-0- ener ne nen tense n nen ecenn- t j..-...--s--- SS gee eve eps ase 
see a RE SBE ET OE TE OTTER Tet ie |g ene A nie 
ning, CO@l. --.-------<=<=- tek heh hae “eed adi jartagh daa dead mnteattaathas 2 1 Sees ese sees ele S2ceneone= 
jotion-picture and theatrical workers__........-.-..-.- 1 1 l i 
pting and publishing... .. ee ee 2 | wwe wenn e--- 1 ! 
laughtering and meat packing eee eee RL. esa ie nt. sTaLeiy 
earmsters and ry 5 a Se 1 | fC EE Seeanien wid 
Telephone GN FONE wa cc yhoo ccccc cs enn on - encbbalseaotonswobs ESS RITE 500 MME CORTE a 1 
Textile... ...- --- -cwdewcet one cseecne sacs 540066--n0ecenGe | 1 1 
Miscellaneous. .....--..------mec--- <2 <n eee 20 ---oo- eens a Bite ae _— 
Rotel... .wesssads Ceukah Gath <tea dude beend sedans 27 5 5 7 














A brief summary of the principal strikes beginning in August as 
well as those continuing into August follows: 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in August, 1927 


\AOTION-PICTURE theaters, Ilinois —A dispute between moving- 
P picture machine operators and theater owners in Chicago as 
to the number of operators to be employed in one of the theaters 
resulted in the closing of some 350 or more theaters, beginning 
August 29. 

The theater owners or exhibitors wanted to employ only two 
operators in the theater referred to, and the operators’ union insisted 
on the ve yr of four, which was the number that had formerly 
been employed in that theater under another management. When 
the operators’ union’ ordered operators in all Orpheum Circuit 
theaters to walk out during the afternoon of the 29th the Chicago 
Exhibitors’ Association retaliated by ordering that all motion-pic- 
ture and vaudeville theaters in the Chicago district belonging to the 
sociation be closed at 6 p.m. August 29. | 

This action by the association had the effect of locking out or 
laying off about 15,000 employees consisting of mostly operators, 
ushers, musicians, and stage hands. The tio lest-shamiod groups had 
nade certain demands, but no agreement had been reached, the musi- 
clans being by far the largest union group involved in the dispute 
with the exhibitors. As explained by the spokesman for the opera- 
iors, the initial walkout was occasioned by the desire of the Orpheum 
Circuit to eliminate two operators in the Belmont Theater, which 
had been operated by another company using four projection men. 
The Orpheum policy -in other cities; he seid, was to use only two 
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men in the projection booth, and it feared that if the fo 


- - g- : : Uur-me 
recedent was established in Chicago it might have to be extended 
he exhibitors issued this statement: 
We have enough money and resources in our treasury to carry on the figh 
indefinitely until the unions are ready to deal with the exhibitors in beslont 
like manner. We will not permit labor leaders to tell us how to serve the Chicap 
public or what to do with our tremendous investments in Chicago. e 

Prospects of a settlement of the strike were indicated oy the 
morning of September 3, after an all-night meeting between th 
theater owners and workers, when it was announced that “boi} 
sides had commenced getting together for an agreement. ’’ 

Later in the day it was announced that the ‘strike and lockoyt» 
was ended in the offices of the mayor of Chicago, where exhibitor 


machine operators, and stage hands’ representatives met after the 
mayor had announced that he represented the public, which wanted 
movies over Sunday and Labor Day. The terms of settlement wer 
not divulged, but were, it is stated, in the nature of a compromise 
agreement whereby the two operators at the Belmont Theater, ove, 
whom the fight started, are to receive full pay until next January, 
when the operators’ agreement expires, and their status will be cop. 
sidered again at that time; the stage hands will receive an increase in 
wages of ‘“‘between 7 and 8 per cent, representing three-fourths of 
what they asked for.” It should be stated that the stage hands 
had assumed an aggressive strike attitude for higher wages on Sep. 
tember 1, following the expiration of their agreement on August 31, 

Differences with the musicians were settled on September 5. They 
had demanded the installation of four-piece orchestras in small 
theaters, and, like the agreement with the stage hands, the settle 
ment reached was a compromise. The theater owners agreed to 
install orchestras in part of the 47 theaters now without them, some 
for full time and others for part of the year only. 

This struggle resulted in a victory for the machine operators and 
a partial victory for the musicians and stage hands. It also resulted 
in an estimated loss in receipts of more than $1,000,000, having tied 
up for several days theatrical investments of perhaps more than 
$75,000,000. 

Raincoat makers, Massachusetts —A strike of waterproof clothing 
workers in Boston and vicinity began on August 25. The numberof 
workers involved, including union and nonunion of both sexes, but 
mostly female, is variously reported at from 1,000 to 2,000. The 
strike was to enforce demands for a wage increase averaging from 20 
to 25 per cent and a renewal of the 42-hour week agreement. The 
old agreement, according to press reports, allowed $44 per week for 
men and $35 for women in the organized shops, while in the un- 
organized shops girls and women received from $10 to $12 a week. 

It is understood that by August 29 this strike was successful as 
regards at least 90 per cent of the workers. 

Textile workers, North Carolina.—An unsuccessful strike of approx- 
mately 800 unorganized textile employees of the Harriet Cotton Mills, 
of the Cooper interests, in Henderson, began on August 4 to enforce 
a demand for a wage increase of 1214 per cent, which the operatives 
claimed was promised them three years ago when their wages were 
reduced during a period of business depression. The trouble begat 
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at mill No. 1 and spread to the other mills, so that by August 11, all 
the four mills were involved. : 

Following a conference between directors and employees on August 
12 it was announced that an understanding to arbitrate had been 
reached, but later this was denied, with the announcement that the 
mills had proposed that the operatives return to work at once, the 
wage question to be worked out later, which was rejected by the 
workers. ‘Troops were placed on guard at the plants, but remained 
on duty only about two days, as their presence was found. to be 

necessary. 
"Further conferences were without results. Finally the operatives 
' proposed to return to work at once under certain conditions: ‘‘We ask 
| that you allow us time lost during the strike, allowing each and every 

one of us to return to work, and leaving the wage polar Tae conditions 
to you gentlemen whom we have known and worked for so long.”’ 

The directors refused to accept this proposal. 

Eviction notices against some of the workers caused uneasiness. 
September 3, it was stated, was the last day for five mill families to 
occupy mill houses, as legal ejection papers were posted and were 
effective on that date, but the mill management announced that 
papers served on four of the original nine employees had been with- 
drawn. It was also reported on September 3 that some of the 
strikers had expressed a willingness to return to work on Monday 
morning, September 5. Later it was announced that a committee of 
strikers had come to an agreement with the mill officials on the night 
of September 3 and that the employees would return to work Monday 
morning, September 5, on their old wage scale, with the understanding 
as indicated by the strikers’ committee, that the mills would drop 
eviction proceedings and grant wage increases at the earliest possible 
moment. Some striking operatives returned to work on September 
5, and on September 19 it was reported that virtually all of the 
workers had returned and the mills were fully manned. 


Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into August, 1927 


B! TUMINOUS coal strike-—The major suspension of April 1 

continues. Some mines in Indiana have resumed operations 
under the Jacksonville scale and, according to press reports, 8 or 10 
mines in Central Pennsylvania resumed operations on an open-shop 
basis during the latter part of August. Among the operating com- 
panies are the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, Madeira-Hill 
Coal Mining Co., Peole, Peacock & Kerr, and the Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Corporation. These mines, it is stated, had been closed since 
July 1, and heretofore have been operated under contracts with the 
United Mine Workers. 

Upon petition of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, 
Judge Langhorn, of Indiana County, issued a temporary injunction 
on August 30 against District 2 United Mine Workers, Clearfield; 
James Mark, president; Faber McCloskey, vice president; Richard 
Gilbert, secretary and treasurer; local union No. 1515 at Dixonville; 
and about 40 individuals as members of the union, restraining them 
from interfering with the work of operating the Barr mine. 

_ From Des Moines, Iowa, under date of September 1, comes the 
information that Governor Hamill, of that State, has refused for the 
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third time to send troops to the coal fields of Appanoose County 
‘“‘where the operators are trying to start up nonunion.” He denied 
the request for troops on the ground. that the situation in Appanoo., 
County did not warrant such a course. His decision was reached 
after conferring with operators, union officers, and the civil officials 
of Appanoose County. ie 

Joint wage negotiations were resumed on September 7 beivoo, 
members of the Coal Operators’ Association of Illinois and Disiric; 

12 of the United Mine Workers. Following a meeting of the {\jj 
committees of operators and miners, negotiations were turned oye, 
to a subcommittee of two operators and two miners, who will endeayo, 
to reach an agreement upon a new contract to succeed the one \ hich 
expired March 31. 

On September 12 it was announced from Chicago that the «yb. 
committee had failed to reach an agreement and that a committee of 
nine operators had been appointed to consider the situation. Th 
committee of nine, however, refused to accept this plan, and on Sep- 
tember 13 it was announced that negotiations to end the coal strike 
in Illinois had failed, when a joint conference of miners and operators 
adjourned without reaching an agreement. 

Supplementary note-—It was reported from Chicago that on Octo- 
ber 1 the operators and miners had reached an agreement whereby 
the mines in Illinois will resume operations after being idle six 
months. Under the agreement the mines are to resume operations 
as soon as possible, paying the old Jacksonville wage scale, while a 
study is being made of the Illinois mine situation by a commission 
of four, composed of two executives from the operators and two from 
the miners. This commission is to report on February 7, 1928, to 
a joint scale committee of both factions, and its findings will be taken 
as a basis for a permanent contract next spring. 

A temporary settlement in Iowa wasreached on October4, followinga 
meeting of the lowa Coal Operators’ Association at which the operators 
agreed to settle on a plan similar to the one formulated for Illinois. 

Laborers and hod carriers, Rhode Island.—The strike of building 
laborers and hod carriers in Providence and vicinity, which began 
June 1, terminated, it is understood, on August 25, but the terns of 
settlement have not been reported. 


ane 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1927 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrector or CoNnciILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
E cised his good offices in connection with 38 labor disputes during 
August, 1927. These disputes affected a known total of 15,752 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly affected. 
On September 1, 1927, there were 42 strikes before the department 
for settlement, and, in addition, 5 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 49. 
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Work of the Mexican Conciliation and Arbitration Boards 


conciliation and arbitration in Mexico in 1926 was sub- 

mitted to the Department of Industry, Commerce, and 
tabor.. The table following shows the number and causes of the 
disputes, the number of workers affected, the terms of settlement, and 
‘he amounts awarded. 


A REPORT on labor disputes handled by the central boards of 


\pOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE MEXICAN CENTRAL BOARDS OF CONCILI- 
Li ATION AND ARBITRATION IN 1926 


[Average exchange value of peso in 1926=48.3 cents] 















































7 
N mere A cate kers Settlements— Amount— 
Num- 
Causes of conflict ber of Fa- | 
cases lw | BO he voring| . 
Men | Wom-| Chil-jing the) ",,~|Pend-| In dis- | Award- 
en | dren | work- _| ing pute ed 
ers | Ploy- 
ers 
oun ha res --| 
Pesos Pesos 

Industrial accidents. .......-..--.-. 237 362 _ ¥ Sree 209 4 24 | 109,627 | 106, 248 
Violation of labor contracts__.......- 197 5, 593 ee 159 17 21 28, 906 15, 236 
Reduction of wageS........--.------- 72 337 308 |_....- 70  e Fee 393 5, 332 
Withholding of wages.....-..------- 1,583 | 3,148 728 8 | 1,501 13 69 | 458,712 | 310, 650 
Unjustified dismissal . ..........-...- 3,215 | 6,145 | 1,331 20 | 3,011 | 133 71 | 118,278 | 203, 618 
Increase of wages denied_............ 51} 1,155 281 1 48 2 1 180 7, 667 
Violation of legal working hours. . -_- 30 259 61 10 RRR RS Re 2, 847 
Poor administration...............-.- 28 82 Be 14e5~de | oe 1 90 468 
MiisOTROROOUIG os aiietentinttidiaiindeniten dite tseeminen ss 249 | 7,218 381 14 215 24 10 3,559 | 130, 263 
FOG... ss ccennshee inet kee dene 5, 662 | 24,299 | 3, 262 53 | 5,270 195 197 | 719, 745 | 782, 329 











‘Mexico. Departamento de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. Boletin Comercial, Mexico, D. F., 
May 6, 1927, and Pan American Union Bulletin, Washington, September, 1927, p. 940, 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor, July 1, 1927 


HE term common labor has many interpretations amono dif. 
ferent industries, and even among different localities op plants 
in the same industry. Many employers make a practice of 

increasing the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated length of service 
provided a sufficient degree of fitness for the job has been developed: 
otherwise the employee is dropped. Owing to these difficulties j; 
the way of securing comparable data as to wage rates for common 
labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has confined these statistics jo 
entrance rates alone—that is, the data here presented are based oy 
rates of pay per hour given unskilled adult male common laborers 
when first hired. 

This survey is limited to 13 important industries, which require 
considerable numbers of common laborers. Some establishments 
have reported two rates—for example, one for the 10-hour day and 
one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored or Mexican 
workers; these distinctions have not been maintained in the tabulated 
data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates are shown for those 

eographic divisions where there are large numbers of colored or 
alice workers, while the highest rates are shown for localities 
where an 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 

The industries included in this study and the number of common 
laborers in each on July 1, 1927, employed, at entrance rates, in the 


establishments reporting are as follows: 


Number of 
laborers 


Automobiles 5, 604 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 3, 117 
Cement 1, 842 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 2, 883 
Foundry and machine-shop products 9, 299 
Iron and steel 19, 934 
Leather 2, 874 
Lumber (sawmills) 13, 304 
Paper and pulp s 7, 341 
Petroleum refining 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
a EI eo 15, § 
General contracting 36, 468 


128, 720 


The number of common laborers reported in each of the nine 


geographic divisions of the United States is: 
Number of 
laborers 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
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The weighted average hourly rate for the several industries com- 
pined is 42.6 cents, both the lowest and the highest rates reported 
neing in general contracting, the lowest, 15 cents, in the South Atlantic 
division, and the highest, $1 1214, m the Middle Atlantic division. 

The highest average rate per hour in any of the industries, 48.2 
cents, appears in general contracting, followed by 46.3 cents in the 
,utomobile industry; the lowest average rate, 32.2 cents, appears in 
the sawmill industry. 
~The highest average hourly rate in any geographic division, 47.2 
cents, appears in the Middle Atlantic division, followed by 46.7, in 
both the New England and East North Central divisions, and 46.5 
‘n the Pacific division; the lowest average rate, 27 cents, appears in 
the East South Central division. 

The weighted average entrance rates per hour for all industries 
covered, including general contracting, have been as follows: 


Cents 
Duly: 5. Siete ne </-= onenernnnho en éite ce bh eenubnsa cok 42.8 
Cote ME DS 36 26.0. 55 nh Sk 9 SEE hee ie 43. 4 
SR tag od sak hha ab Shin eked gue nbd coun cuweoee 43. 2 
July: 3, Gileetbe-cns} 0 an-hneeshedendettebhanon > deb anen 42. 6 


Omitting the data for general contracting, which was first in- 
cluded in these compilations on July 1, 1926, average entrance rates 
per hour for the periods studied have been as follows: 


Cents 
SRE SEE.) ct ciliiee Sai ening Shieh ne widkpdgpek sObis Secee ie 40. 2 
DEE eR das alk Abus atha nn ons cacboksabeaannad 40. 5 
aly We Ses. bi 4 os Bee 8k LS ecewewaxewen 40. 9 
ly i Se ke a ES A a SE A eG NEE PEASE Detar eee 40. 9 
Sine. ewan» deh deeitihnn saben canna 41. 0 
Sul Ry Wee a iee 8 06 2 0 0h 8 eh a. cewewswewewsx 40. 4 


The table following shows for each industry the high, low, and aver- 
age entrance rates per hour in each geograpnic division and in the 
United States as a whole: 


HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1927 


[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common labor] 























Geographic division 
} 
Industry Qiited! ew | Mid-| East | West |g uen| Bast | West 
Eng- dle — — Ate vo South) Moun-| Pa- 
At- ‘en- Yen- , n-| Cen-| tain | cific 
Jand |jantic| tral | tral |@*i¢ tral | tral 
Automobiles: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents| Cents\| Cents | Cents 
ge SO ee ee ee + ye eepee ae Os ‘SROQT> .01 ese la 45. 0 
High sp dieseinidian setting tall yee SOs O26) 66.0 |}... clecdao- ES SS 70.0 
AVG 4. is Ls ae te 46.846. co6de OF GOP 0664. 2 ssllece. oe aS. 50. 6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta: 
Low. 2 SSeS aR a 17.5| 400] 250} 300] 27.0) 17.5]17.5 0] 38.5] 40.0 
ne PRS f PT ee 62.7; 502.0) 627) 8.0! 40.0)| 40.0} 37.0! 37.5) 400) 53.4 
onan anise AMIRI ia coh ct eat a 42.2; 441] 52.3) 30.71 30.9) 28.7) 243) 27.1) 393] 433 
ont: 
Oi FE ES EE ES PS Gapene 35.0} 35.0] 350 |___... 26.0 | 25.0 j......- 34.0 
i. RE LID BS LS Siege: ht - O1....... 45.0} 44.01 35.0 /_.___- 40.0 | 28.0 |_.....- 56. 0 
Ml a ee ee ee SO. Hii 43.8} 39.6) 35.0 |...... 30.9 | 27.1 |_....--. 47.2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies: 
= poaushinnedelied lll sti: 33.0} 33.01) 400) 39.0) 35.0) 40.0 |...) ......).-} 
MD. nn aintbow cmencerunceni 61.0} 480) 51.0) 61.0) 400) 400)-...0) 00d 
AVUEGE comtttrnttineniinmaniiien 44.2; 428] 41.6] 49.2] 37.5| 40.0 Jo... .j ll 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1927—c,); 











Geographic division 





Industry r i J West East | West 

ome — a South) South 
a ‘en- . | Cen-| Cen- 
land lantic tral | tral 








Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts: 


2 
3 


mow acoo RP OOs 


Cents| Cents| Cents 
17.5 .. 22. 5 
43. 


Noo wo 





ace nwnac €# OC NOOO POM 
noo wwe NO 


O° 
SSR SSS FSS SSS SSS 


noo eco 
owcso coo *# ON 


coo 
5 225 
oc woo 

noo 


> 
Bas 
Sa8 S55 FSS 


B55 
woo fF Oo wow ooo 


woo Cac Nou 
aac) #& ac ace 
ouco oon *#Oo° 
Ooano ooo coco 


5. 
5. 
2 
7. 


— 
~ 

538 
wa 
Spo 





33. 0 
81.5 | 112. 
46.7 | 47.5 


15. 0 5 | 20. 

62. 5 50 

31.5 | 27.0 31.! 
| 


‘Including street railways, gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
?Including building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 


Average Wages and Hours in Cotton Goods Manufacturing, 1926 


SUMMARIZED statement of earnings and hours worked in 15! 
A cotton mills in 12 States during one representative week in 
1926 is shown below. These figures represent the employees 

in all occupations combined, by States. Bulletin No. 446 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics presents the results of the bureau’s study 
in greater detail. 
his table shows that the 82,982 employees earned an average 0! 
32.8 cents per hour, averaged 45 hours per week of actual work, and 
earned an average of $14.76 per week, In the representative week 
canvassed 15 per cent of the mills did not operate all their norma! 
full time and a considerable number of employees in all the mills did 
not work all the time the mills were in operation. Had they worked 
the full-time hours, which averaged 53.3, they would have earned, 
at the same rate per hour, $17.48 per week. Their actual hours 


worked and actual earnings were 84 per cent of full-time hours and 
earnings. 
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— WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN COTTON-GOODS MANUFACTURING 
1926, BY STATES 


WAGE POLICY OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


AVERAG 



































os Aven: Ager | ive Aver- | Aver- 
cs e F = | | cen age age 
eae ape age fail: hours | offull-| full- | actual 
State estad- | -em- earn- | time | actu- | time | time | earn- 
ta lish- | ploy- | ‘8° | hours |_ lly | hours | earn- | ings 
ments | ees per . worked/| actu- | ings | made 
hour a inone| ally per j|inone 
week |worked| week | week 
iene 
pebathA...---2---sasesecsgiebebeowsn 6| 5,352 | $0. 242 54. 8 43. 4 79 | $13.26 | $10. 51 
Connecticut ee 6 2, 918 . 386 50. 8 48.3 95 19. 61 18. 67 
Georgia ...---------eneeeeensonsee=-=- 15 | 9,765 . 250 57.0 45.7 80 | 14.25 11. 39 
Maine co wcckinaihihiee aseniianieiaand 5 | 3,237 . 369 53. 9 45.1 84] 19.89 16. 67 
Massachuset GB. cocccceeocccessoesoces 23 17, 305 . 413 48. 5 45. 5 04 20. 03 18. 78 
New Hampshire pasocab et oeeteseseocoa 6 4, 273 . 429 53. 8 47. 3 88 23. 08 20. 33 
steut Veni... ih nciadiabninenniiedcetbia 3| 2194| .412) 491] 443 90} 20.23] 18.26 
Meth Careuin..<.csbdscelue~~a-cs 47 | 17,621 | .289| 55.8| 47.2 85 | 16.13] 13.63 
Pennsylvania oes eeenenetecooead 3 753 . 388 52. 1 39. 4 76 20. 21 15. 20 
nhode [slamd.-aco-cncandibanemeanes 12| 4,771| .407| 50.2] 442 88 | 20.43 | 18.00 
South Caroling... .ccicbcbbehe wads at 22 | 12,631} .252] 55.1] 41.0 74| 13.89] 10.33 
Virginia... ...-------eneeneorenne--2-- 3 | 2,162 . 303 55. 2 44.3 80 | 16.73 13. 42 
Total......<vsseeemeadeedstes 151 | 82, 982 | . 328 53. 3 45.0 84 | 17.48 14. 76 
| } | 








Wage Rates in Open-Cut Copper Mines 


REPORT on drilling and blasting in open-cut copper mines by 
A the Bureau of Mines! gives daily wage rates for specified occu- 
pations in six such mines located in Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah. The table below gives the average wage rate 
per eight-hour shift for all the mines: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE SCALE, IN SIX OPEN-CUT COPPER MINES, IN 1924-25, BY 


























OCCUPATION 
Average A 
Occupation daily Occupation daily 

wage rate wage rate 
Steam-shovel operators._..............-- 67.46 f Als-Gull runtios...... 2. 5.002600 5. 1 $4. 24 
0 apa ae QS ie oa S48: 2 Ae... . nc cammadinanbuteiedien 1 3. 55 
POI . .. dace nee amin, ee ee on andi cane anmermaraila 34. 25 
Locomotive engineers. .................. 3&8: 5). SR eR esS eS) Sane eEe ae 24.10 
Churn-drill SU t8 5. RRR ere 3. 07 
Churn-drill helpers...................... 24.33 || Common laborers --_...........-.-.....-. 2.72 

} 





1 Five mines. 


Wage Policy of the American Federation of Labor 


HE following statement on the modern wage 


2 Four mines. 


? One mine. 


olicy of the 


American Federation of Labor and the appended comments 
“on such policy are reproduced from the American Federa- 
tionist of August, 1927 (pp. 919-924): 


Statement of Policy 


NE of the chief tasks of organized labor has always been to secure 
higher wages for workers. The struggle for higher wages now 


enters its third phase. 





‘United States. Department ofCommerce. Bureauof Mines. Drilling and blastingin open-cut copper 


mines, by E. D. Gardner.. Washington, 1927. 
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In the earliest period organized labor struggled for higher mop, 
wages. Instead of $10 per week, it tried to secure $11 per wo, 
and the next year perhaps $12. 

A second period in the wage policy began as organized labor realized 
that the amount of money is no adequate measure for deciding whoe;},, 
a wage is high or low, and that it is necessary to relate money Wace 
to prices. Then organized labor struggled for higher real wage. 
that is, wages that would buy more. 

Very obvious changes in prices induced organized labor to realize 
the necessity for calculating in real wages. 7 

Very obvious changes in productivity of labor to-day ind 
organized labor again to widen its wage policy. : 

Higher money wages from an economic point of view do not 
improve the situation of the worker if prices increase more than 
money wages. 

Higher real wages from a social point of view do not improve the 
situation of the worker if productivity increases more than real wages. 

For higher productivity without corresponding increase of real 
wages means that the additional product has to be bought by others 
than the wage earner. This means that the social position of the 
wage earner in relation to other consumers becomes worse, because 
his standard of living will not advance proportionately with those of 
other groups. 

Deteriorating social position—that is, declining purchasing power 
of the mass of the wage earners in relation to the national product— 
brings about industrial instability which will develop into industrial 
crisis. 

The American Federation of Labor is the first organization of 
labor in the world to realize the importance of the factor productivity 
in economic society. It no longer strives merely for higher money 
wages; it no longer strives merely for higher real wages; it strives for 
higher social wages—for wages which increase as measured by prices 
and productivity. 

This modern wage policy lifts the movement to an absolutely new 
level. For higher real wages meant only betterment of the economic 
position—while higher social wages mean betterment of the economic 
and social position of the worker. The modern wage policy guarantees 
an active but stable development of industrial society. 


(Signed) Wiitram GREEN. 


y 
Week. 


uce 


Comments 
I. Introduction 


“ONE of the chief tasks of organized labor has always been to 
secure higher wages for workers.”’ 

Organized labor tries to secure higher wages for the workers 
because higher wages mean a better life, because higher wages secure 
progress toward life worthy of men. And labor was organized in 
order to secure for the workers the opportunities which growmg 
civilization offers. 

“The struggle for higher wages now enters its third phase.” 
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In its struggle for higher wages organized labor broadened its 
at of view. Better insight into economic things brought new 
tors into consideration. The modern wage policy is the second 


nlargement in the point of view. 


II. Earlier Points of View 


‘Tn the earliest period organized labor struggled for higher money 
ages. Instead of $10 per week it tried to secure $11 per week, and 
he next year perhaps $12.” 

In the earliest period of wage struggles and wage negotiations 
rcanized labor only considered the figures. If you get $10 you can 
pend 10 times $1 or two times $5. f you get $11 you can spend, 
stead of 10 times, 11 times $1, or you can spend two times $5 
..d you have left one more dollar, while if you get only $10 there 
; nothing left after you have spent two times $5. And you can 
pend still more if you get $12 per week. We call these wages— 
shich organized labor in this earliest period tried to increase— 
ioney wages, because it looked only for a higher amount of money. 

“A second period in the wage policy began as organized labor 
ealized that the amount of money is no adequate measure for decid- 

ing whether a wage is high or low, and that it is necessary to relate 
money wages to prices. Then organized labor struggled for higher 
real wages—that is, wages that would buy more.” 

After a while organized labor realized that higher money wages do 
not mean always a better living, a more abundant life. And just 
that organized labor has to secure for the workers. But why did 
higher money wages not secure better living conditions? Let us 
assume wages rise by 10 per cent. If prices, at the same time, rise 
more than 10 per cent, the worker can buy less with his wages than 
before, although the money amount of the wages is higher. 

Erample—First year: Weekly earnings, $20; weekly expenses, $20. 
Then, in the next year, wages increase by 10 per cent, but prices 

increase by 20 per cent. The situation is the following now: 

Second year: Weekly earnings, $22 (10 per cent higher than in the 
year before); weekly expenses, $24 (20 per cent increase of the prices 
of all commodities). 

We see: Money wages increased but prices increased more. The 
worker has to go into debt if he wants to buy as many commodities 
as in the previous year, or he has to restrict his expenses and to 
buy less; that means, of course, that his standard of living becomes 
worse; that his economic position becomes worse, although his money 
wages increased. 

Organized labor learned that it had to pay attention to prices, and 
that wages had to be measured not only by the figure indicating the 
amount of money but also by prices; organized labor learned to relate 
wages and prices. Wages which are related to prices we call real 
wages. They give a real picture of the economic situation of the 
worker. The real-wage policy of organized labor did not intend to 
keep wages exactly on the same level with prices. It did not say: 
If prices go up 10 per cent wages also have to go up 10 per cent; if 
prices go down 10 per cent wages also have to go down 10 per cent. 

he significance of the second period of wage policy lies in the fact 
that prices are a measure for wages. Wages may keep pace with 
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a wages may increase more than prices; wages ma 
ess than prices—but always prices are the measure 
always wages are related to prices. 


V dee Tease 
f¢ 
iT Wages: 


III. How Did Such Changes in the Wage Policy Come About? 


“Very obvious changes in prices induced organized labor to req} 
the necessity for calculating in real wages. Very obvious change 
in productivity of labor to-day induce organized labor again to wits 
its wage policy.” " 

One is usually concerned only with things which have becom 
obvious. If every day you see a green street car you don’t notice j 
But if suddenly the street car is black you are astonished and wonde 
what it means. Just so it was with organized labor. As long 
prices did not change very much organized labor did not care aboy 
prices. But as prices rose quite a bit, organized labor paid attention 
organized labor began to study the problem, and finally started , 
new wage policy—the real-wage policy. Nowadays a new factor 
in economic life becomes very obvious—productivity. In the recent 
past productivity of labor increased very much. Organized labor 
began to pay attention, organized labor began to study the problem 
and, finally, to-day organized labor starts a broader wage policy, 


IV. The Economic Point of View and the Social Point of View 


‘‘Higher money wages from an economic point of view do not 
improve the situation of the worker if prices increase more than 
money wages.” 

We saw that if you get higher money wages that does not mean 
that your economic position improves, because the economic position 
is very much determined by the amount of commodities which you 
can buy for yourself and your family. Higher money wages, however, 
do not buy more commodities if the prices of the commodities increase 
more than the money wages. Thus organized labor strove for higher 
real wages, which are money wages related to prices, in order to 
improve the economic situation of the worker. 

“Higher real wages from a social point of view do not improve the 
situation ef the worker if productivity increases more than real 
wages.” 

The worker lives in a society. In this society everybody tries to 
improve his economic situation. Now, it can happen that those 
who are not wage earners improve their economic situation more 
than the wage earners improve theirs. Then the economic situation 
of the wage earners improves, since they can buy more commodities 
than before, but their social situation, their position in society, 
becomes worse because those who are not wage earners can buy 
proportionately more than they can buy. This happens, e. g., i 
productivity increases more than real wages increase. Therelore, 
the modern wage policy no longer pays attention merely to prices 
or to real wages; it tries no longer to secure merely a better economic 
situation for the wage earner, but it watches, in addition, the wage 
earners’ social position, his position in society; watches also tliat his 
share in the progress of sivilinabiaia does not become smaller. Thus, 
as organized labor in the second period paid attention to the de velop- 
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= ment of prices in order to secure a satisfying economic position for 
§ the wage earner, it starts now its third phase of its wage policy 


watching the development of productivity in order to secure a 
<atistying social position for the worker. 


V. Productivity, Real Wages, Social Position of the Worker and Industrial Stability 


“Ror higher productivity without corresponding increase of real 
wages means that the additional product has to be bought by others 
than the wage earner. This means that the social position of the 
wage earner in relation to other consumers becomes worse, because 
his standard of living will not advance proportionately with those of 

ther groups.’ 
. How does increasing productivity bring about such changes in the 
social position of the worker? 

Let us assume: All American workers produce in one hour 100,000 
commodities. The price of each commodity is $1. The value of all 
commodities together is then $100,000. All the workers together 
get as wages for their work $50,000. With their wages they can 
buy 50,000 commodities, or just half of their product. The other 
half, also 50,000 commodities, will be bought by other consumers 
who are not wage earners. In the next year the productivity increases 
by 10 per cent. That means that all American workers together, in 
one hour, produce 10 per cent more commodities than in the year 
before. They produce, then, instead of 100,000 commodities, 110,000 
commodities. Let us assume that the price of the single commodity 
does not change. It remains $1 for the single commodity. Let us 
assume that the wages of the wage earners do not change. Then 
they buy just as many commodities as in the year before. They get 
together $50,000 as wages and can buy with their wages, as in the 
year before, 50,000 commodities. Their real wages remain on the 
same level; they neither decrease nor increase. On the other side, 
in the year before, there were 50,000 commodities for other con- 
sumers. In this year, after the increase of the productivity of the 
worker, there are 60,000 commodities left. The additional product 
of 10,000 commodities has to be bought by those other consumers. 
So the consumers who are not wage earners buy 20 per cent more 
commodities than in the year before. Their economic position has 
improved, while that of the workers remained unchanged. That 
means that the social position of the wage earner became worse; 
he is worse off compared with the other consumers, because he did 
not have a share in the additional product produced by his increasin 
productivity. So increasing het hantisite to which he contribu 
made the social position of the worker worse. It did not permit him 
to share together with all others the benefits of human progress. 

‘ Deteriorating social position—that is, declining purchasing power 
of the mass of the wage earners in relation to the national produet— 
brings about industrial instability which will develop into industrial 
crisis.”’ 

If the social position of the wage earner deteriorates, if the share 
of the wage earner in the national product declines, the product added 
by increasing productivity has to be bought by other consumers. In 
the long run, however, those other consumers—either those in the 
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country itself or those abroad—can not absorb the total additional 
product. Stocks accumulate. They grow and grow. Industrial 
instability arises; industrial instability turns to depression anq ,, 
pression to crisis. Allowing the wage earner a proportionate share 
the products of increasing productivity, therefore, means froy, 4. 
point of view of social economics: Taking measures to preven, 
industrial instability, industrial depression, and industrial crisis 


sis 


de. 


itl the 


VI. The American Federation of Labor and the Policy of Social Wages 


“The American Federation of Labor is the first organization of 
labor in the world to realize the importance of the factor productivity 
in economic society.” 

All over the world organized labor has realized the necessity t, 
turn from a wage policy which provides only higher money wages { 
a wage policy which provides also higher real wages. 

The American Hela Gon of Labor, however, is the first of ll 
trade-unions or trade-union federations to realize the importance of 
the factor productivity in economic society; the first to provide 
increasing benefits in progressing civilization for the worker. 

“Tt no longer strives merely for higher money wages; it no longer 
strives merely for higher real wages; it strives for higher social 
wages, for wages which increase as measured by prices and pro- 
ductivity.”” , 

Striving for higher money wages means striving for a higher 
amount of money as wage. Striving for higher real wages means 
striving for wages which increase in relation to prices and secure a 
better economic situation for the worker. Striving for higher 


) 


social wages means soa for wages which increase in relation to 


prices and productivity, and secure a better economic and social! posi- 
tion for the worker. We call these wages social wages because they 
are significant for the position of the worker in society. 

In what degree should social wages increase? Differently ir 
different industries. The social wage policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor does not intend to keep wages exactly on the same level 
with prices and productivity. It does not say, if prices and pro- 
ductivity (combined) go up 10 per cent wages also have to go up 10 
per cent; if prices and productivity (combined) go down 10 per cent 
wages also have to go down 10 per cent: The significance of the 
modern wage policy lies in the fact that no longer prices alone, but 
prices and productivity, are a measure for wages. Wages may keep 
pace with prices and productivity; wages may increase more, wages 
may decrease less—but always both prices and productivity are the 
measure for wages; always wages are related to prices and produc- 
tivity. 


Restoration of 8-Hour Day in the German Iron Industry’ 


Y A decree of July 16, 1927, the Federal Minister of Labor has 
applied paragraph 7 of the working-hours decree of December 

21, 1923, prohibits the overstepping of the 8-hour 

day by workers exposed to excessive heat, dust, poisonous gases, 0! 





1 Report of Consul General C. B. Hurst, Berlin, July 27, 1927. 
[850] 
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es, to six different groups of workers employed in a certain 

vocess of production in furnaces, tube-casting works, steel works, 
jddiing works, rolling mills, forges, and press rolling mills. The 
ree shall take effect on January 1, 1928. Its enforcement in 
peice parts of the Reich or a single undertaking can be postponed 
| is hable to menace the interests of the respective industry or 
jertaking. 

Prue decree will result in the restoration from January 1, 1928, of 
» three-shift system in the ironworks and rolling mills. In April, 
)25, a similar decree was issued with regard to furnace workers 
mployed in the immediate operation of the furnaces, but at that 
‘me only about 3 per cent of the entire workmen employed in the 
nelting industry were affected, as against 22 per cent affected 
inder the present decree. 

In order better to understand the situation it must be borne in 
mind that after the war the 8-hour day was enforced in Germany in 
he entire foundry industry. In December, 1923, the 10-hour day 
ind a 12-hour preparedness for work was introduced by voluntary 
sreement between employers and labor unions, but assurances 
vere given by employers that the 8-hour day would be reinstated as 

yn as production was restored to normal. The labor unions this 
ear demanded the redemption of this promise under the terms of 
he above-mentioned paragraph 7 of the working-hours decree. The 
jabor committee of the Federal Economic Council, after a close exam- 
nation of the situation, recommended the enforcement of the 8-hour 
jay in the works named above, whereupon, despite energetic protests 
on the part of employers, the Minister of Labor issued the decree of 
July 16, 1927. 

The reasons offered by employers in protest of the decree are that 
the iron industry has not yet sufficiently recovered to stand the 
additional strain of the costs entailed by the introduction of the 
three-shift system and the employment of a larger working force. 


xplosi¥ 


—~ 
_ 





Wage Rates in the Leeds (England) District 


ABLE 1 gives the hourly wage rate in the early part of 1927 for 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers in various industries 
in the Leeds district, England. Table 2 gives for a limited 

number of occupations the pre-war hourly wage rate, present rate, 
and the maximum rate reached between these periods. These figures 
were Obtained from authoritative sources by a representative of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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‘LAND 


[Conversions into United States money made on par basis] 





Industry and occupation 


Rate per hour 





Eng- 
lish 
cur- 

rency 


Industry and occupation 





Boot and shoe: Day workers 
Building trades: 
Joiners, bricklayers, etc 


Chemical industry: 
Pipe fitters, bricklayers, etc 


Tar-process men, ammonia, etc- 


Pitch loaders, laborers, etc 
Clothing industry: 


Cutters, fitters, and tailors 


Packers, warehousemen, etc_-_.. 


General workers 
Electrical contracting: 
Electricians and wiremen 
Electricians’ mates 
Fire-clay, brick, etc., industry: 
Skilled workers 


Flour milling: 
Stone men, millers, etc 
Motormen’s assistants 
horsemen, 


and 


Laborers 

Foundries and machine shops: 
Fitters, turners, etc 
Planers, slotters, millers, etc... 
RR POR, BN) torr Cnate. 


Furniture and allied trades: Pol- 
ishers, cabinetmakers, etc 
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Glass industry: 
Fitters . 
Warehousemen and packers_. 
Laborers 


pumpmen, 
men (eastern district) 
Firemen, pumpmen, 
men (western district) 
Laborers (eastern district) ____ 
Laborers (western district)_____ 
Printing industry: 


engine- | 


engine- 


Lithographers 


Cutters and caster attendants__ 
General workers 
Sheet-metal 


Textile industry (wool): 


Comb minders 


Shoddy men and wool runners. - 


Te ST 
Transportation: 


Railway guards, shunters, etc 


Railway porters, loaders, lamp- 
men, etc 


Drivers of motor vehicles 


Checkers, warehousemen, mo- |}’ 
tormen, etc. (water) 


Laborers (water) _.........---.- 
Vehicle industry: 

Body makers 

Brush hands, strikers, etc___- 

ESR 
Miscellaneous: 
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-¢ 2.-PRE-WAR, MAXIMUM, AND PRESENT RATES PER HOUR PAID IN 
TABLE % SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN LEEDS, ENGLAND 


[Conversions into United States currency made on par basis| 























a Present rate 
: Pre-war | Maximum 
Industry and occupation 
7 ne pate English U.S. 
currency | currency 
x ding trades: s. d. 8. d s. d. Cents 
De tert 00 ito aninrantnnescnnmies 0 10 2 4 1 8 40.6 
Laborers a eee een ne ete ee een nen nnn ene ne- 07 21 1 3%) 30.9 
Electric ity plants: J 
Meter repairer. - ..-------------------------------- 0 8% : OM : 3 “ye 
LabOrelS . ...--<d0seenatinddsdntinsepsouneneesenenes 0 a %, = 2°, 
4 5 
Foundries and machine shops: 
Fitters and turnmers........-.-...------------------- 0 84 1 10% 11 3.3 13L.0 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.....-.-...-------------------- 0 5% 1 7 1} 044| 125.3 
0 4 1 4% 10 11% 23.3 
LaborerS . ..-.--------0--- 2-2-2 - een neee+-------+---- to to to to 
0 4% 1 5% 11 0 24.3 
fas works: 
oe Machine MER. 6 oon phen dtieitidaciwsendwenddwascccens 0 9% 1 9.9 1 4% 33. 7 
Vertical stekens.. .... .nuttitiwalasindcntwvebsnsesmebicoce 0 9% 1 10.2 1 4% 34.2 
Gas makefB.. ... .- 5. - ssc ---nscesw ewe cbaseieny-----s : . ‘ : o4 . 3 -¥ 
Labeees... .. cid hivecesteceseesronscesettbeoconel bo ‘ 1 
Vehicle manufacture: 
Body makers... -...-.------------------------------ 0 8% 2 1% 1 6 36. 5 
Brush 7h. Cece nnnen neste secennesececnewamces eth=s 0 5% 1 OM 1 0% 25.3 
Water works: 
Ferrulers and jointers..........--.------.---------- 0 7% 1 ™% 1 2 28.4 
Laborers ......----------------------------+-------- 0 a 1 6% : © 26. 4 








1 5d. (10 cents) per week increase over union scale. 


Wages in the Milan District, Italy! 


Printers T wage scales in certain trades in Lombardy are of special 


interest in view of the recent general reductions of wages in 

Italy, which have been made in order to cut production costs 
and the cost of living. Table 1 shows the wage scales in certain 
industries in Milan in effect June 1, 1927.. Since then there has been 
a reduction in wages of from 10 to 15 per cent. Such reductions, 
however, have been made only in the “‘caro-viveri,”’ or high-cost-of- 
living allowance. 


——— 


' Report from T. Jaeckel, consul general at Milan, Italy, July 12, 1927. 
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Taste 1.—WAGES PER WEEK (48 HOURS) IN MILAN, JUNE 1, 1927 
[Average exchange rate of lira=5.4 cents for May, 1927] 








Wages per | Wages per 
week, includ- week, includ 

ing cost-of- ing cost-of- 
living bonus living bonus 


Industry and eceupation Industry and occupation 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency 


TTr 
nited 
Otates 


cur- 


i re ncy 


| 


Lire | 
| 
j 








Building: || Printing and bookbinding: 
ee ; $10. 37 Compositors, hand 262. 83 |$14. 19 

Linotype operators..-__| 285.10 | 15. 4 

eX .* SPE . i Monotype operators___| 281. 50 

Whitewashers . . In charge of machines— 

Apprentices . ' Operatives...._____ 259. 30 
Apprentices 176. 86 | 
Mechanical industries: Bookbinders— 
Adjusters 54. . J 262. 83 | 
Pattern makers -_- | 165. ’ 4 143. 13 | 
Lathe hands . . Chemical and pharmaceu- 
Apprentices ; . tical industry: Skilled 

workers over 21 years____- . 40 
Furniture makers: Heavy ehemical industry: 
Cabinetmakers... _...-- 187. at Skilled workers, first 
Apprentices " 1 s | 133. 68 























Table 2 gives the weekly wages in the printing industry, including 
the cost-of-living bonus, in June, 1927, as compared with the pre-war 
scale of wages. 

In the industries listed in the table the working-day is eight hours. 
The law forbids working for more than 10 hours per day even for over- 
time. Therefore, the 30 per cent mcrease per hour for overtime is 
only for the two hours above the regulation eight. 

Table 2 is presented to illustrate the increase in the ‘ nominal” 
wages through the cost-of-living bonus. The figures are for waves 
in the printing and bookbinding trades, but are typical of the situa- 
tion for all industries. 


TABLE 2.—WAGES IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN MILAN, JUNE 1, 1927, COMPARED 
WITH THE PRE-WAR SCALE 


[Pre-war exchange rate of! ira computed at par=19.3 cents. Average exchange rate for May, 1°27 =5.4 cents! 











June 1, 1927 
Pre-war scale of | = 
tan he per ‘week: | Cost-of-living bonus | Total wages per 
: ( ours) per week | week (48 hour 
Occupation ——y 

United | United | Unite 
Lire States | Lire States Lire 
currency currency 














Compositors, hand -70| $863! 21813 78 | 262.83 
Linotype operators ’ 11.70 | 224. 50 3 285. 10 
Monotype operates. _ .................... 57.0 11. | 224. 50 : 281. 50 
Apprentices (third year) 4. 115.12 % 139. 72 
Machine workers: : 
Operatives , 8. 215. 20 6 259. 30 
Apprentices . 6 . 146. 26 . 176. 86 
Bookbinders: “ 
218. 13 262. 83 


| 117.98 6.37 | 143.13 

















The general wage reductions after June 1, 1927, have evidently 
brought about a still further decline in the real wage. It is thought 
probable, however, that an equilibrium will be effected if the Govern: 
ment succeeds in reducing the cost of living. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in Selected ope pares Industries in August, 
927 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries mcreased one-tenth 
y of 1 per cent in August, as compared with July, and pay-roll 
totals mereased 2.1 per cent. 

The easing off of the vacation season and the completion of July 
inventory taking and repairs account in part for these increases, 
although a well-defined upward trend appeared in several industries. 

The level of employment in August, 1927, nevertheless, was 3.6 
per cent lower than mm August, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 3.8 
per cent lower. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
August, 1927, is 87.4, as compared with 87.3 for July, 1927; 89.1 for 
June, 1927; and 90.7 for August, 1926; the weighted index of pay- 
roll totals for August, 1927, is 91.0, as compared with 89.1 for July, 
1927; 93.3 for June, 1927; and 94.6 for August, 1926. 

The report for August, 1927, is based on returns made to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by 10,918 establishments in 54 of the 
principal manufacturmg industries. These establishments in August 
had 3,028,729 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$80,566,040. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in July and August, 1927 


THIRTY-TWO of the 54 separate industries had more employees 


in August than in July, and 40 industries reported increased 
pay-roll totals. The industries outstanding in both items were pot- 
tery, stoves, fertilizers, carriages and wagons, millinery and lace 
goods, confectionery, pianos, woolen and worsted goods, boots and 
shoes, and automobiles, the greater part of the increases having been 
of a seasonal character. Employment increases in these industries 
ranged from 16.2 per cent in pottery establishments to 4 per cent in 
automobile plants; pay-roll total increases ranged from 27.0 in 
potteries to 5.8 per cent in woolen and worsted goods mills. 

‘he industries showing the most pronounced decreases, both in 
employment and in pay-roll totals, were cigars and cigarettes, ship- 
building, slaughtering and meat packing, ice cream, and machine 
tools. The lastnamed, however, owed its decreases mainly to a regular 
vacation period in a few establishments. 

Cotton-goods mills fell off slightly as to employment and increased 
slightly as to employees’ earnings, and the same condition prevailed 
ii loundries and machine shops, while the cement, stamped and 
enameled ware, and glass industries, and steam-car building and 
repairmg shops coupled larger increases in pay-roll totals with small 


decreases in employment. The iron and steel industry showed a 
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1.2 per cent drop in employment, with an increase of 4.9 p, 
pay-roll totals. 

Eight of the twelve groups of industries gained employees ;, 
August and nine_gained in pay-rolli totals, the leather group |eaqj,, 
with increases of 3.2 per cent and 7.6 per cent in the two items >. 
spectively. The textile group’s gains were 1.3 per cent and 3 6 Der 
cent; the iron and steel group fell off 0.8 per cent in employment but 
gained 3 per cent in pay-roll totals; the vehicle group’s increases wom 
0.9 per cent and 5.4 per cent. The tobacco and the food group 
and the group of miscellaneous industries showed decreases, both 
in employment and in employees’ earnings. , 

The level of employment was higher in August as compared with 
July in five of the nine geographic divisions, these béing the {oy 
Central divisions and the Pacific division; pay-roll totals were large, 
in every division except the Mountain division. t 


T cent in 


TaBLeE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICA, 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1997 © 











Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 








July, August August, 
1927 1927 - July, 1927 


1927 


Industry 








Food and kindred products __-_ 230, 740 $5, 976, 267 | $5, 855, 759 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
i 93, 553 2, 432, 413 | 2, 308, 741 | 


ing. 
Confectionery - - - 29, 937 565, 297 599, 916 | 
Ice cream Z 11, 851 ‘ 392, 169 375, 917 

: 15, 323 : 399, 018 408, 393 
68, 631 . 1, 850, 852 | 1, 829, 057 
Sugar refining, cane - ----. 11, 445 : 336, 518 333, 735 


Textiles and their products___- 602, 475 11, 848, 465 | 12, 237,679 | 
Cotton goods 237, 189 ] 3, 828, 02 3, 857, 405 | 
Hosiery and knit goods_._-_..-.- I 80, 642 , 1, 572, 336 
pS il li 55, 139 d 1, 185, 235 
Woolen and worsted goods___. 60, 874 1, 441, 710 | 
Carpets and rugs--+..-.-.---- ¢ 23, 661 642, 167 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_ 30, 502 744, 687 
Clothing, men’s 63, 949 1, 659, 195 | 
Shirts and collars...........-.. 19, 304 319, 906 
Clothing, Women’s... _....... 20, 334 539, 903 
Millinery and lace goods 10, 881 275, 135 


Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts 653, 464 296, 18, 824, 362 | 
Tron and steel _ -- . .- 206 | 266, 027 : 7, 746, 205 
Cast-iron pipe 14, 128 , 346, 335, 645 | 
Structural ironwork 23, 310 1’ 715, 044 | 
Foundry and machine-shop 


aeopest 


237, 501 . 6, 902, 317 | 
31, 961 763, 321 
Machine tools 28, 482 844, 825 781, 970 | 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating appara- 


39, 429 1,117,341 | 1,176, 105 
12, 626 333, 197 403, 755 


Lumber and its products 218, 604 
Lumber, sawmills. ........-.- 126, 218 
Lumber, millwork 32, 705 
Furniture 59, 681 


Leather and its products_____- 124, 061 
27, 443 
96, 618 


Paper and printing 171, 526 
Paper and pulp 56, 777 
Paper boxes 19, 047 
Printing, book and job 47,770 
Printing, newspapers 47, 932 


See footnotes at end of table. 


4, 704,212 | 4,891, 71! 
2, 499,935 | 2, 558, 213 

786, 626 817, 685 
1, 417, 651 1, 515, 813 


2,914,727 | 3, 141, 720 
679, 132 699, 249 
2, 235, 595 | 2, 442, 47! 


5,495,558 | 5, 571, 091 
1, 458, 889 | 1, 501, 275 

423, 750 437, 856 
1,675,915 | 1,708, 640 
1, 937,004 | 1,923, 31: 


2 this 
Oma 


te 




















ditts tte = 
aonw- 
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14] 


sur 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
VTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1927—Con. 











or: 





Number on pay roll 





| 


Amount of pay roll 






































‘ading Estab- Per Per 
IS, re Industry lish- cent of | cent of 
“9 10- * ments July, August, | change July, 1927 | August, | change 
6 per 1927 1927 a ae 
it but —— 
Wer ) ’ icals and allied products. 367 89, 408 89, 254 (1) $2, 616, 393 $2, 633, 731 (*) 
vere gay ween i aR 133 | 31,199 | 31,357 | +0.5| 841, 884 855,655 | +1.6 
rOups DertiligttOs cnn<deoccdabehancia 172 7, 457 8,292) +11.2/) = 157,111 172, 241 +9.6 
both Petroleum refining-......----- 62 50, 752 49,605 | —2.3) 1,617,398 | 1,605, 835 —0.7 
, day, and glass products 679 | 112,492 | 112,920 (*) 2, 864,252 | 2, 967,143 () 
ws On ee ee 102} 27,518| 27,480! —0.1| '804,667| 817,545| -+1.6 
With Brick, tile, and terra cotta....| 404] 36,025| 35,125] -—25/| 904156] 993,381} —12 
fou Pottery -..-a-codncusbabeiuitied 61 | 10,726 | 12,463 | +16.2 255, 106 324,062 | +27.0 
a Ghate. .< aio-sechendeechinablibiaae 112| 38,223] 37,852] —1.0|  900,323]}  932155| +3.5 
irge 
™ Metal products, other than 
iron and steel___..-.....--.... 220 51, 075 51, 295 (1) 1,328,343 | 1,356, 604 (4) 
Stamped and enameled ware - 67 18,916 | 18,850} —0.3 457, 902 479, 895 +4.8 
wie Brass, bronze, and copper 
ICAL products......----<---secee- 153 | 32,159| 32,445] +09 870, 441 876,709 | +0.7 
Tobacco products -___....-..---- 172 42, 609 39, 892 () 755, 661 706, 423 (1) 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff. (2.005.i45..465-02 29 7, 644 7,981 | +44 123, 517 122, 094 —1.2 
34, 965 31, 911 —8.7 632, 144 584, 329 —7.6 


Cigars and cigarettes_........-. 


























































mee “Rea rears ys 469,514 | 478,829 (4) 14, 101, 549 | 15, 057, 245 (1) 
Automobiles...........- 298, 819 310, 647 +4. 0 9, 191,101 } 10,010, 971 +8.9 
i Carriages and wagons 1, 618 1,734 | +7.2 35, 895 38, 459 +7.1 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_........-... 383 25, 420 25, 643 | +0.5 768, 459 784, 515 +2.1 
Car building and repairing, 
—5.1 steam-railroad.........--.... 566 | 143,657 | 140,905 | -—1.9] 4,106,094 4, 223, 300 +2.9 
~4.1 Miscellaneous industries__-_---_-. 407 | 251,669 | 251,363 (1) 7,178,679 | 7,322,572 (!) 
2.3 Agricultural implements__.... 83 21, 633 21,967 | +1.5 593, 762 631, 875 +6. 4 
~1.2 Electrical machinery, appar- 
—U.8 atus, and supplies. .-........ 175 | 121,190 | 121,842| +0.5| 3,415,854 | 3, 567,105 +4.4 
Pianos and organs__.......... 43 7, 380 7,810 | +58 202, 888 229,050 | +129 
) Rubber boots and shoes_-.-..- 10 16, 398 16,412; +01 404, 967 409, 692 +1.2 
+40. 8 Automobile tires__...........- 56 56, 437 55,930 | —0.9| 1,715,970} 1,713,440 —0.1 
T Shipbuilding, steel............ 40 28, 631 27, 402 —4.3 845, 238 771, 410 —8.7 
All industries _____.._..__. 10,918 |3, 017,637 |3, 028, 729 () 78, 080,415 | 80,566,040 | (1) 












































Recapitulation by Geographic 


Divisions 









GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England. _......-..........- 
Middle Atlantie_................. 
East North Central 
West North Central_............. 
South Atlantic__.....-..<......... 
East South Central_............_- 
West South Central 
MOURGMEL «.cnacicenc nie a act 
Paciffe.... cb Gh ebob hi ea 

































1,400 |} 411,043 | 408,315 | —0.7 | $9,927,936 | $9, 995, 217 +0.7 
2,582 | 844,674} 844,333 | —() | 23, 242,924 | 23, 788,824 +2.3 
898 | 979,347 | 992,209 | -+1.3 | 27,864,723 | 29, 468, 284 +5.8 
1,061 | 162,782 163,297 | +0.3] 4,080,881 4,131,800 +1.2 
1,174 | 280,559 279,070; -0.5| 65,121,707| 5,157,920 +0. 7 
492 | 104,142] 105,618 | +1.4] 1,983,223] 2,032, 501 +2.5 
464 86, 891 87,712 | +0.9 | 1,820,261 | 1,855, 530 +1.9 
185 28, 253 27,837 | —1.5 769, 487 763, 767 —0.7 
662 | 119,946 | 120,338 | +0.3 | 3,269,273 | 3,372,107 +3.1 
10, 918 |8, 017,637 (3, 628, 729 (*) 78, 080, 415 | 80, 566, 040 (*‘) 


























are unweighted and refer only to the establis 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
ents reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
may rep- 
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TaBLE 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, JULY TO AUGUST, 1927—12 GROUPS or 
































TRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES INDUS. 
iomeree from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the indo, nunt 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in th. iu trical 
Per cent of change, Per cent of 
July, 1927, to July 
August, 1927 Augus 
Group Group 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay. 
roll roll roll roll’ 
Food and kindred products. -- —0.9 —1.9 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products __- +1.3 +3.6 || iron and steel_............_- +0. 6 P 
Iron and steel and their prod- | ‘Tobacco products. ---_..___- ~7.2 , 
eR ae wr tae... —0.8 +3.0 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products - --_- +1.0 +3. 5 | se eee +0. 9 4 
Leather and its products--__- +3. 2 +7.6 || Miscellaneous industries___.___ —1.7 9 
Paper and printing _-_-___--- aie +0. 6 +15 ore °F 
Chemicals and allied prod- All industries__._.____ +0. 1 1 
re ee Se . +0. 7 +1.4 | 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
NED 2 ws Hinddbecncscekbuladns +0. 4 +3.9 | 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in August, 1927, and 
. August, 1926 


fF. MPLOYMEN T in manufacturing industries was 3.6 per cent 
lower in August, 1927, than in August, 1926, and pay-roll totals 
were 3.8 per cent lower. 

Fourteen of the 54 separate industries showed increased employ- 
ment in August, 1927, as compared with August, 1926, and 20 indus- 
tries showed increased pay-roll totals. Six of the 14 increases in 
employment and 9 of the 20 increases in pay-roll totals were in indus- 
tries belonging to the textile group. The cotton-goods section of 
this group reported the greatest increases both in employment and 
in pay-roll totals, the increases having been 13.6 per cent and 21.6 
per cent, respectively, in the two items. The textile group as a 
whole showed increases of 4.7 per cent and 7.3 per cent in the two 
items. 

The paper group of industries made small increases both in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals, as did the food group in pay-roll totals, but 
the remaining groups showed decreases in employment ranging from 
9.2 per cent in the vehicle group to 0.8 per cent in the food group, 
and decreases in employees’ earnings ranging from 9.4 per cent in the 
vehicle group to 0.4 in the leather group. 

The greatest decreases in employment in separate industries shown 
in this comparison over the 12-month period were 30.5 per cent in 
carriages and wagons, 13.2 per cent in fertilizers, 12.9 per cent m 
cast-iron pipe, and 12 per cent in pottery. 

The iron and steel industry decreased about 7.5 in each of the two 
items, and the iron and steel p of industries as a whole decreased 
8.1 per cent in each item. ‘The automobile industry had 8.6 per cent 
fewer employees and its pay-roll totals were 10.7 per cent lower 
August, 1927, than in August, 1926. . 

The South Atlantic division alone of the nine geographic divisions 
had more employees in August, 1927, than in August, 1926, the increase 
being 1.7 percent. The greatest decrease was 8 per cent, in the West 
South Central division, and the smallest decreases were 1.2 per cent 
in the Pacific division and 0.4 per cent in the Mountain division. 
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TABLE 3. 


WITH AUGUST, 1926 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, AUGUST, 1927, 


- 5 hange for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
[The per cents of © "Gn the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2} 








Per cent of change 
August, 1926, to 





Per cent of change 
August, 1926, to 









































August, 1927 August, 1927 
Industry Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- |Amount 
ber on of ber on 0 
pay roll| pay roll pay roll} pay roll 
i kindred products _| —0.8 +0,2 || Paper and printing....._.___- +0.1 +1.3 
Fore Oe caine and meat Paper and pulp...___._.._.- —2.1 —3.8 
packiNg.....-----cs-0-09- —1.2 +1. 2 Paper boxes .-.............- —3.8 +0.8 
Confectionery. ------------- —2.0 —0.9 Printing, book and job.....| +0.5 +2.3 
leo GIUMM... i.e sock bubsdebce —7.8 —9.7 Printing, newspapers... ___- +3. 1 +4.7 
FisGl...-occsssonnteentemebos 72} 6&2 Chemicals and allied prod- 
Baking -.-.----------------- +1.3 +2.6 ON TEES 2g, SE: —5.0 —2.5 
Sugar refining, Camé....-.--- +5. 7 +4. 5 . —0.3 +4,1 
SEP ae —13. 2 —6.9 
Textiles and tote products _- ye sere Petroleum refining________- ~~. @ —8.5 
Cott OOGS . ....------<e-- " 41. 
Hosiery and knit goods____. —11 +0. 3 — clay, and glass prod- . 
Silk goods -_....--- aie yg tt : I33 a at °° 2 Res? ORME be rm? oe 
Woolen and worsted goods... . 3. " ~ ee gk > SP tg a aad re By s-4 
Cornet — felie: caasaast- 443 47.5 —_. tile, and terracotta..| —8.4 —9. 6 
Dyeing and finishing tex- ovlery....-.--------------- —12.0 —il1. 6 
ite... cdagassescbaeaha- +2.4 +5.8 1888 -------.--------------- —6.8 —7.5 
Clothing, men’s. -.....-...- —0.4 —1.8 || Metal preduets, other than 
Shirts and collars. ........-- —0.9 +5.8 iron and s ~ a A eae al —4.8 —6.1 
Clothing, women’s. -....-.- +3. 1 +7.5 Stamped and enameled 
Millinery and lace goods....; +2. +6. 1 WEre isn 2222 ttt: —9.6 —27 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
Iron and steel and their - oy Sees od Se —2.7 —7. 
products -.-..-----.-.------| 8, ae Tobacco products._....._....| -—3.3 —4,3 
Iron and steel........-.----- —7.7 —7.5 Ohewinn and smoking to- 
ems ae) eT cs ries Tg bacco and snuff —5.7 —2.4 
Structural ironwork - __.-.-- —7. _ a ee eee ®. . 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and cigarettes -- -___ - —2.:9 4.5 
DUNE cde tet es cehccece —7.9 —9.0 || Vehicles forland transporta- 
eevee... —10. 5 —13.6 BB AN ees Co, Se —9.2 —9,4 
Machine tools. .-....-....-- —10. 6 —10.5 Automobiles... __..- mech —8.6 —10.7 
Steam fittings and steam Carriages and wagons__._...| —30.5 —25.0 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
ere Siehedecbelry pundit fork —5.7 —4,1 electric-railroad._..______- +3.5 +2.2 
ee oe Sara. —10.0 —5.5 Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad _........._- —9. 6 —8.4 
Lumber and its products....| —8.5 —%.1 || Miscellaneous industries.____ —21 —2.9 
Lumber, sawmills. ......... —10.3 —8.9 Agricultural implements....| —7.9 —7.9 
Lumber, millwork... _....-- —9.3 —8.3 Electrical machinery, ap- 
Furniture. -........-.--...- —2.4 —03 paratus, and supplies... _- —5.2 —3.7 
Pianos and organs__...____- —9. 2 —11.6 
Leather and its products....| —1.5 —0,4 Rubber boots and shoes..._| +0.5 +10.8 
SO FR SLI A —2.3 —3.1 Automobile tires__......__. —0. 6 +0. 6 
Boots and shoes............ —1.3 +0. 6 Shipbuilding, steel__....._- +0.8 —3.4 
All industries.____..____ —3.6 —3.8 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—con, 
Igy TN —2.1 —0.8 || West South Central____.....__- —8.0 —6.0 
Middle Atlantic_............... —5.2— —5.4/| Mountain. ._.................-- —0.4 +1.1 
East North Central_..........- —46 — 4.70 Pegi. co ee he | <2 —1,0 
West North Central........____ —23 —2.8 anit -™ 
South Atlantic... vslascsu--. +1.7 +1.2 All divisions.._...._....-_| —3.6 —3.8 
East South Central..........___ —7,4 —6.5 




















Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings for the 54 industries combined in August, 
1927, were 2 per cent higher than in July, 1927, and two-tenths 
of 1 per cent lower than in August, 1926. 
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Per capita earnings in August, 1927, showed a gain over July. 1997 
in 42 industries, and a gain over August, 1926, in 34 industries __’ 
In the comparison between July and August, 1927, the outstanding 
increases were in the following industries: Pottery, 9.3 per ce. 
pianos, 6.7 per cent; carpets, 6.3 per cent; iron and steel. 
cent; and stoves, 6.1 per cent. The most pronounced 


U 
6.2 per 


/CTEASES 


were 5.3 per cent in chewing and smoking tobacco and 4.6 per coy; 
in shipbuilding. 7 

In the comparison over a period of 12 months the leading increasos 
were: 10.3 per cent in rubber boots and shoes, 8 per cent in carriages 
and wagons, 7.6 per cent in stamped and enameled ware, and 7 | 
per cent in both cotton goods and fertilizers. 


Taste 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, AUGUST, 1927, WITH JULY. | 
AND AUGUST, 1926 








Per cent of 
change August, change August, 
1927, somnpeoed } 1927, compared 
wit po it h - 
Industry Industry - 





July, aunt; | 
1927 1926 | 





Car building and repairing, elec- 
tric-railroad 

Petroleum refining. --...........-- 

Cotton goods 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


Pottery 

Pianos and organs. .............-- 
Carpets and rugs 

Iron and steel 


P De 


ee OO MONRO O ON WK wAIH 


Millinery and lace goods. _....._- 

Stam and enameled ware 

Boots and shoes 

Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 

Structural ironwork 

Agricultural implements - - - _----- 

Automobiles 

Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 

Glass 


PHS POonSN oS 


ttttttt+ 
POI Ss 


++t444+ 1+ 


Cigars and cigarettes_—__.........- 
Woolen and worsted goods---.-._- 
Shamicals 


Rubber boots and shoes 
po” en ea 
Printing, book and job 

Sugar refining, cane.__.......___- 


(-) a4- 


Carriages and wagons 

Hosiery and knit goods Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 

Lumber, millwork 

Machine tools 

Hardware 

Clothing, women’s 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Baking 

ve Sy eee 
Confectionery 

Cast-iron pipe 


Slaughtering and meat packing --- 

Fertilizers 

Shipbuilding, steel 

Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 


Silk goods 
Paper boxes 


SONIBDWNHONWFNHNHKH ANOS WHEN NOK WNK ae 





Atetstegeseee PELE Lee 


PARE? CE Gis osc cs cccccisuauee 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Wage Changes 


‘TWENTY-EIGHT establishments in 16 industries reported in- 

creases in wage rates during the month ended August 1°, 
1927. These increases averaged 6.3 per cent and affected 1,495 
employees, or 23 per cent of the total number in the establishments 
concerned. 

Twenty-one establishments in eight industries reported decreases 
in wage rates during the same period. The decreases averaged (./ 
per cent and affected 2,375 employees, or 78 per cent of all employees 
in the establishments concerned. 
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wAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1927 















































27 mT ABLE 5. 
Ine : Per cent of increase 
S Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
nt: 4 wage rates 
er a ) 
SOS be | Per cent of employees 
= : Number 
nl ie industry Total | report- 
i num- | ing in- Total In estab- 
a ber jcreaseor| Range | Average aumber lishments In all 
S report- | decrease reporting | establish- 
ng in wage increase or | ments 
. rates decrease in | reporting 
a : wage rates 
Increases 
es re ere 213 2; 5.0-10.0 7.1 24 51 (1) 
i li nwnn one + 
NR ARI Re sont Neon 650 6| 8010.0 9.2 39 13{ (1) 
Clothing, women’s... --.-------- 215 1 7.5 7.5 6 15 (4) 
: Biron and steel....----- mqutaniip =o 206 2 3.8 3.8 470 49 (4) 
. | Foundry and machine-shop 
od products... -.------------=-=- 965 2| 5.3-15.0 14.0 61 8 (') 
Lumber, sawmills. ....-.-----.- 470 1 5.0 5.0 20 9 (4) 
ee a Se 421 1 12.0 12.0 14 ll (1) 
Printing, book and job---.----- 305 1 1.0 1.0 8 15 (*) 
Printing, newspapers. ---------- 207 4 2.0—- 4.0 3.3 283 25 1 
Chemicals dooccccdodecscoubonece 133 1 5. 0 5.0 42 10 () 
Per tiGiS .. ...--<sude~~- been eus 172 2 | 10.0-12.5 12.1 48 54 1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ..--- 404 1 15.0 15.0 18 100 (‘) 
' Stamped and enameled ware- - - 67 1 8.0 8.0 125 87 1 
© Automobiles... ..-.------s-2+-- 201 1 7.0 7.0 251 16 (1) 
8 Car building and repairing, 
J elecistocepene wn ttcosentsation 383 1 16.7 16.7 65 46 () 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies.......-....- 175 1 5.0 5.0 19 5 (3) 
, Decreases 
9 
‘ Carpets and rugs. ............-- 29 1 5.0 5.0 320 80 1 
) Clothing, men’s. « «nendodasesee< 287 1 10.0 10.0 12 14 
> Iron and steel. ..............--. 206 2/| 2.5 6.0 3.6 335 100 (@ 
- Hardware... ;...i.dsltocechaabee 69 1 1.5 1.5 372 100 1 
Lumber, sawmills.............- 470 1 10.0 10.0 142 100 (4) 
, Furniture... ..<.cvsdeewdadlebabe 421 5 5.0-11.0 8.7 631 58 1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___--- 404 9; 8.0-10.0 9.9 550 88 2 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies.............- 175 1 10.0 10.0 13 100 @) 














! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


NDEX numbers for August, 1927, and for June and July, 1927, 
and August, 1926, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 
The general index of employment for August, 1927, is 87.4, this 
number being 0.1 per cent higher than the index for July, 1927, 1.9 
per cent lower than the index for June, 1927, and 3.6 per cent lower 
than the index for August, 1926. The general index of pay-roll 
totals for August; 1927, is 91.0, this number being 2.1 per cent higher 
than the index for July, 1927, 2.5 per cent lower than the index for 
June, 1927, and 3.8 per cent lower than the index for August, 1926. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUPACTY 
ING INDUSTRIES—AUGUST, 1926, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST. jg °TUR 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 














Employment 





Industry ¢ 1926 





August | June 








| 
94.6 | 93.3 
93.5 96,4 
82.7 87.6 | 
86. 4 87. 6 
110. 7 
88. § 


General index 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing--- 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour. -- 

Baking----- 
Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
eS aS Sara Se 
Woolen amd worsted goods - - ---- 
Carpets and rugs-. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothims, mon’s....c2....i.s.4-- 
Shirts and collars._.............-.- 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products _ 

Iron and steel 

Cast-iron pipe-.. piaeiadad 

Structural ironwork_.-._-_- 

Foundry and machine -shop 
products - 

Hardware 

Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus___- 

Stoves 


ao 
~ 
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Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


© 
~ 


* 
SSF S= 8 
Oo oo ao 
# 85% BS: 


we ak 
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— 
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EAx FS 
Be % 

oe 
rrr 
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Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes. - 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products____ 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum 


Stone, clay, and ious products _. 
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—— 
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ao 

os 

23 
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oe 
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Metal products, other than iron 
and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
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_¢._INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
at 6 SUSTRIES—AUGUST, 1926, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1927—Continued 


- 















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1926 1927 1926 | 1927 
| 
August| June July | August} August; June July | August 
land transportation._| 91.4| 85.1| 823] 830] 947/ 85.8] 814] 85.8 
ohicles fr iles ini tate ll 108.4] 101.6] 95.3} 991] 1121] 964] 91.9] 100.1 
ay a eriages and WagoDS_-..-------. 104.3} 70.5} 67.6| 725) 105.0] 763] 73.6) 7&8 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
93.) tric-railroad an edeossececes <= --5- 87.7 89.8 90.3 90. 8 90. 3 93. 1 90. 4 92.3 
& Car building and repairing, re 
~} gree + Ve: NR “a 80.3) 747] 740] 726] 835] 788] 743] 76.5 
5 iscellaneous industries. __--._--- 04.6/ 98.7) 94.2) 982.6) 99.5) 104.9); 99.5 96. 6 
im we ricultural implements... --..-- 94.0| 89.5] 853] 866] 107.5] 1011/ 931] 99.0 
100.3 Electrical machinery, apparatus, a 
and supplies. .. ... 4-2. <<sap nesses 97.5 94.8 92. 0 92.4 101.5] 101.7 93. 6 97.7 
5 Pianos and organs......-.-.------ 92. 3 82.9 79. 2 83.8 |} 100.9 86. 0 79. 0 89. 2 
RB Rubber boots and shoes. -.-.-.-.-- 80. 3 86. 5 80. 6 80. 7 82. 4 97.4 90. 2 91.3 
14.7 Automobile Co lil.1 113.8 111.4 110. 4 113.3 120. 2 114.2 114.0 
1047 Shipbuilding, steel...------------ 88.6] 99.7| 93.3] 893) 946] 103.7] 100.1) 91.4 
3 —— 
BL Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
"3 [industries and the general index of pay-roll totals from January, 
“* Hi 1923, to August, 1927. 
mI Following Table 7 is a em made from index numbers, showing 
“4 [clearly the course of employment for each month of 1926 and for 
RA 7 


each completed month of 1927, thus making possible a comparison 
between corresponding months of the two years. This chart repre- 
sents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the course of 
pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment. 


TaBLE 7.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 
































3 — 
‘ Employment Pay-roll totals 
, Month - i : : —___—_—_—— 
’ | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
| m5 ® eihecth ‘ 
January............. 98.0} 95.4] 900] 923) 80.4) 91.8) 945] 90.0] 93.9 90. 9 
Pebruary......-....| 99.6] 96.6] 91.6] 93.3} 91.0] 952] 994] 951] 97.9 96. 4 
4 Mere. 6 us. sckeud | 101.8} 964] 923) 93.7] 91.4] 100.3] 99.0) 96.6] 991 97.7 
2 April........--...2.] 10.8} 945) 921] 928) 90.6) 1013] 96.9) 942] 97.2 96. 6 
8 a tae 101.8; 9065] 909) 91.7/| 80.7| 1048| 024] 944] 95.6 95. 6 
: TOR cr enncecasobeses 101.9} 87.9] 90.1] 91.3) 89.1| 1047| 87.0] 91.7] 95.5 93.3 
e July...... -----} 1004} 8.8} 893] 986.8) 87.3} 99.9} 808) 806] 91.2 89. 1 
; \ugust.__ -.---| 99.7] 85.0] 89.9} 90.7] 87.4] 99.3) 83.5] 91.4] 946 91.0 
eptember... 99.8} 86.7] 90.9] 92.2 }]..._...- 100.0| 86.0] 90.4] 95.1 |-----.-. 
6 October ............. 99.3] 87.9) 923] 92.5 |........ 102.3) 885] 96.2) 986 j-_....-. 
November..........| 987] 87.8] 925] 91.4]... 101.0} 87.6] 96.2] 95.4 a 
Vecember........... 96.9) 894) 926] 90.9].._._.. 98.9] 91.7] 97.3] 95.6).._..... 
, Average. _____ 100.0 90.3) 91.2) 91.9 | 189.5) 100.0 | 90.6 | 93.6) 95.8) 193.8 























| Average for 8 months, 
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: f Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries 
Proportion of *} in August, 1927 


EPORTS from 8,760 establishments in August, 1927, show that 1 
R per cent of these establishments were idle, 79 per cent were 


oper 
schedule 


.mployees and 65 per cent were operating with reduced forces. 


ating on a full-time schedule, and 20 per cent on a part-time 
. 34 per cent of the establishments had a full normal force of 


The 


establishments in operation were employing an average of 87 per 
cent of a full normal force of employees, who were working an average 
The average percentages were unchanged 
from those of the July report. 


of 97 per cent of full time. 


TABLE 5. 


ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN AUGUST, 1927 



































Per cent of Per cent of 

— establish- | Average || establishments | Average 

: ments per cent operating per cent 

reporting || operating—| of full with— of normal 

Industr time full force 

ndustry operated employed 

in estab- in estab- 

Total | Per || Full | Part |lishments|| FW! | Part | jishments 

ber | idle time | time | operating! fores force operating 
Food and kindred products... ___-- 1,394 1 83} 17 97 | 39 60 90 
Slaughtering and meat packing---- 86 14 98 | 44 56 92 
ConPctlonery .. <wtiiescccdutiieccecce 224 2 58 40 92 | 12 86 67 
led CUOGTE.. . .cccenetdadeliebannnetes | ane 99 1 100 | 35 65 85 
FIOUE .. . cdi ccccastinstialliaseens 283 2 69 29 92 49 48 96 
Daking, ....-ccdabicsoselieedtanded 558 |...... 94 6 100 44 56 97 
Sugar refining, came.............-- lisence 80 20 89 30 70 80 
Textiles and their products____...-- 1,454 1 81 17 98 50 49 90 
Cotten S00G8... 6 dlink scctubivccnucs 431 1 92 6 99 63 35 95 
Hosiery and knit goods ........-_- 180 1 76) 23 97 44 56 89 
Gk GORGE. .Snccln dina dataticncucs 174 1 80 20 97 49 50 93 
Woolen and worsted goods-_......- 173 1 72 27 96 41 58 87 
Carpets and Tics. ga Se. f 20 5 60 35 97 50 45 82 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-._.-- yj ee 59 41 93 42 58 89 
Clothing; 20'S: as tad so ols 186 3 84 13 98 49 48 90 
Shirts andl GOOG toa. Soke 3 ple 78 22 7 42 58 ww 
Clothing, WeeneGl Gus, ooseak.<o<cke~ 106 4 84 12 98 43 53 86 
Millinery and lace goods-_-_......-.. og 79 21 95 19 81 75 
Iron and steel and their products_| 1,545 1 66 33 94 22 711 84 
Iron and steel.......ssbes~ Kee 161 3 73 24 94 16 81 82 
Cast-lron pipe. 2-5... usbSikcadewacke 41 10 56 34 89 29 61 93 
Structural ironwork..............- gt eS 93 7 99 39 61 86 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
oe RE eg SE eee 859 | (1) 63 36 O4 19 81 83 
Hardware; iisiiii is, 27d. A ceke 54 2 50 48 93 4 94 81 
Machine toch... sctsusieth anitinren cde ae 70 30 95 15 85 81 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus__....... ere 61 39 95 46 54 98 
BUOVUS.. .. ~...dcssitciehtibiiitiadslanmh in hits cad 75 3 51 47 91 43 55 90 
Lumber and its products.__._.....| 929 2 79 19 97 29 70 86 
Lumber, sawmills_................ 382 2 86 12 Os 33 65 86 
Lumber, millwork. ...........-... 204 1 79 20 98 23 76 81 
FUrniRMaD... <.scdciinintednniviinstbiituen 343 1 71 27 96 28 71 stat 
Leather and its products___..___._. 285 1 83 f 100 33 66 91 
Leethet ddan Mheuseanecaoune.. 102 1] 95 4 100 37 62 89 
Boots and shoeS........---0-0-000. 183 1/| 92 7 100 31 68 92 
Paper and printing. __..........._.- 672 | @) 85) 14 98 47 53 4 
Paper and pulp............s...-.- 154 1 89 | 10 98 49 50 95 
Paper DeteG. asin oe Se 120 |.._._. 67| 33 96 28 72 89 
Printing, book and job............ 246 | (1) 84| 16 98 43 56 93 
Printing, newspapers.............- yatta 100 |...... 100 69 31 Ys 
Chemical and allied products__.__. 301 3 76 20 96 17 80 68 
Cammielll, ctduateecoluscticesase 96 1 96 3 99 29 70 90 
| REE eS Cer 161 6 58 | 36 93 8 86 48 
Petroleum refining.:.............- fetid BP Gacsees 100 2 77 87 
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TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND F MP] 
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FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN AUGUST, 1927—Continued OYING 
= 
| Per cent of | Per cent of 
Establish- |i establish- | Average || establishments | Averags 
— ments per cent operating er cent 
reporting || operating— pricey with— of normal 
Industry es full fopeg 
T tal P in — F ll " mployed 
° er | Full | Part |lishments) FU | Part iD ¢stab. 
num- | cent time | time | operati | normal norma] | *45"Menty 
ber idle pe ng force | force Operating ; 
Stone, clay, and glass products___.| 513 | 2\| *%8 20 06 29 | 69 a 
| EE CEPT ER ARIE oo A a noteds | 96 4 99 24 | 7¢ 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_._......| 291 2|| 76 22 97 31 | -* 
I sctthdicnlsanietiihdtniannnaiianl 56 2} 57 41 89 30 | 68 ~ 
NS A ETT: 77 5} 82] 13 96 2} 69 ~ 
Metal products, other than tron 
ES SRE SES SE 181 1 78 22 96 | 20 80 3 
Stamped and enameled ware- ----- gg ee | 88 17 96 27 | 73 | 4s 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Rp cnnenaresienenencn-o90tiidee 129 1 | 76 23 96 | 17 | 89 . 
| | 
Tobacco products______.__.......--- 118 &|| 62) 31 95 || 27 | 65 @ 
Chewing and smoking tobaccoand 
(hn vonsebahewae. — | 70} 30 95 2) 78 
Cigars and cigarettes___..........- 95 9} 69 31 95 | 28 r 
Vehicles for land transportation...) 1,041 |._.__- | 9! 10 99 30/ = 70 Py go | 
oo ee | 80 20 96 16 | 84 7” 
Carriages and wagons_....-..-.-- 58 |-2-- | 88} 12 98 mi} 7 . 
Car building and repairing, elec- | L 
Sie Geena. ..85.......15....~-- 326: ldc...4 | 94 6 100 39 61 98 
Car building and repairing, steam- } | 
Pb a actctbeusnalistacwceou 518 |------ | 90 10 99 28 | 72 \) 60 L 
| 
Miscellaneous industries __________- 327} (}) | 73 27 $6 24 | 16 ) 
Agricultural implements ___..._..- 73 1} 80 40 95 14 | RS 74 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 120 . 
8 REIS oe IS 190) j......2 76 24 96 27 8B 
Pianos and organs.__........-- ackedl 28 lid.... | 64 36 93 25 | 75 4 
Rubber boots and shoes_...-.-.--- 1D 1ad...24 50 50 89 30 | 70 79 
Automobile tires_.........-....-..- 45) \23...4 | 84 16 98 31 | 69 f 
Shipbuilding, steel...........-_-_- $2 |le.--. | 94 5 100 25) 75 | 
| ——- ——--- — 100 
AED.....1.03...--f 3s. 8760; 1 | 79| 20 97 u) 6 a | 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





Trend of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Boot and Shoe 
Factories, by Districts, 1923 to 1927 


HE trend of employment and of pay-roll totals in the thre 60 
principal boot and shoe making districts of the United States 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central—is shown 
in the following table and accompanying chart. 
The information collected is presented in the form of index numbers ait 


which show relatively the movement of employment and pay-rol! 


totals from month to month—from January, 1923, to August, 1{27. “ 
In computing these index numbers the monthly average for 1923 is Ji ig7 
used as @ base, or 100. The data for 56 months are linked together " 
by means of a chain index, the per cent of change from one month to FR are 
the succeeding month being obtained by comparing reports !rom div 


identical establishments for the two months. The number of esta!- 
lishments reporting has varied from month to month, and the average 
number in 1927 is greater than in 1923, but even in the earlier year s0 
large a number of employees was represented in each district as to 
render the information representative of the industry as a whole in 
the respective districts. 
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In August, 1927, the representation from each district was as fol- 
vs: New England, 126 establishments, 36,929 employees, and 
995,231 pay-roll total; Middle Atlantic, 30 establishments, 26,283 
mployees, and $719,759 pay-roll total; North Central, 56 establish- 
nents, 32,135 employees, and $737,052 pay-roll total. 

The range of employment has been greatest in the New England 
Kiates, the index of employment standing at 109.2 in February, 1923, 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT & PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
IN BOOT & SHOE FACTORIES BY DISTRICTS. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 =100. 
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and at 68.5in June, 1927; in the Middle Atlantic States the index of 
employment stood at 108.7 in August, 1923, and at 86.2 in July, 1924; 
and in the North Central States the index of employment stood at 
107.9 im August, 1927, and at 91.2 in May, 1924. 

The average indexes of em loyment for the eight months of 1927 
ire 76.3 in the New England division, 95.2 in the Middle Atlantic 
division, and 103.5 in the North Central division. 
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TABLE 9.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN BOOT ayy, 
FACTORIES, BY DISTRICTS AND SHoR 


‘ew England States: C ; 
New England Sta onnecticut, —e ao arpa New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 


{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 



























































Employment | Pay-roll totals ~ 
Month ——— 
1923 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1 
jf. |. Ae eo 106. 9 96. 1 89. 5 79. 2 79.3 | 107.5 99.3) 844!) 71) 
February --........- 109.2] 97.2} 91.7] 852] 80.5] 1109) 1029] 896) ww, % 
Maret .5.<2.54..2.2 107.3} 96.4) 90.9) 844) 80.8] 108.1) 1024] g85) wg) 3 
~ “ee eed 102.9} 91.0/ 84.0] 77.9] 75.6] 99.7 7.9) 76.01 ey) 2 
Pe et 99.8) 863) 80.5) 77.0) 722] 983) 827) 71.51] ¢ - 
DP dtiinenvenenen 90.9) 75.2] 70.9| 75.0] 685} 847] 69.6! 61.8! 6 + 
Pitti ccidmcnnininain 04.3] 785] 780! 793) 746| 906) 735{| 729] 4. oS 
EEE 100. 5 85. 4 85.3 84.3 78.6 | 104.9 87.2 85.1] 85.1 hen 
September. __._----- 100. 5 88. 1 86, 2 gf woewoe 103. 7 92. 2 80.2} 84] 
EE tidecuncvcces 98.2] 88.9] 86.2} 85.4 |... 97.0} 90.7! 81.7! x10 
November-..-.--.-- 97.9) 85.0] 821] 83.1 |--.----- 101.2} 76.6] 70.6] 726 
December.........-- 91.4 82.4 74.9 fp 93. 5 72.8 63.0) 63.9 _ 
Average. ____- 100.0 | 87.6) 884) 81.1 | 176.3) 100.0) 86.5) 77.1!) 755 ing 
Middle Atlantic States: New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyivania 
Ec oncaatnine 97.9) 96.8) O44) 97.8) 94.7) 991] 95.8] 106.7} 103.7! 925 
February - -...--...- 9.5) 9.6) 966) 97.4) 94.7 98. 1 97.3 | 109.8} 105 108.6 
a ii lt 9.8} 980} 97.9} 953{ 95.4| 1026] 97.1] 1120) i004 int 
SE Deenietien tie 98.2) 94.3) 95.6} 91.6/ 93.0) 993] 91.6] 1048) 93.6) jor 
i .chununtedaneded 100. 1 90. 1 94.9 89. 5 | 93. 6 102. 8 89. 2 106. 6 80. & OR 8 
LTT, GN 101.8} 86.4) 93.6) 889) 946] 107.4] 869] 106.4) 944) 1059 
Sadnctitanetaneee 102.4] 86.2] 94.2/ 919] 96.9] 1058] 89.5| 107.1) 101.7) img 
tne conwk 103.7] 90.3] 96.3] 93.8) 99.0) 1038] 96.3) 113.3] 1037) 13) 
September -._......-- 101.3} 91.2] 1004} 94.0 |...... 99.6} 101.8} 107.4 106. 2 |... 
a rdsu 99. 4 91. 6 99.0 94.7 Rj ae 95.4} 100.1] 102.4!| 107.6 
November. ......... 98.7); 90.1) 946] 93.9 |... 87.4] 86.1] 94.2| 100.7)... 
December.......---- 3} 929] 982| 94.7|_-..---- 98.8} 104.1 | 104.5! 1044” 
Average......| 100.0; 92.0) 96.3| 93.6/ 195.2 | 100.0) 94.7 | 106.3 100.2 1 i053 














North Central States: Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 











Wisconsin 

DT, RE, Se 101.7 102. 7 103. 2 103. 9 107.2 102. 4 98. 0 93. 4 96.7 101.2 
FODTOIET « cnnentorg 102.7} 102.1 104.5} 101.4] 106.2] 103.6 96. 8 98.2} 98.2 108. 4 
Bd cttncsitiinininecin 103. 5 101.5 104, 2 98. 5 106. 1 108. 8 92.5 98, 8 90. 2 101.4 
Awee. .wtstwceeccsos 102. 0 94.8 101.9 93. 5 99.0 105. 7 85. 2 94.1) 82.0 94. § 
a re eee 99.7 91.2 100. 3 92. 6 98. 5 99. 7 79. 4 94.3 | 84. 0 04.0) 
Ee ee 97.5 91.8 101.6 96. 6 100.8 98.8 83. 1 93. 8 91.6 06. 5 
EN eae abn sb oe 97.5 91.5 105. 1 100. 5 103. 4 90. 7 78.7 97.7; 98.7 103.1 
- ee ae 100. 8 94. 1 110.8 | 106.8)| 107.9 97.3 92.3} 109.9) 108.0 111.5 
September --....-..-. 100. 5 99. 4 111.3 ER 98. 8 08.2) 104.3 104.7 |-....... 
CMenete <2 sc eesse 99. 4 101.7 110.3 207.3 toa dacs 101.5 98. 6 oe a eee 
November -_......-- 98.3 | 104.9) 106.8] 105.2 j.._..... 96. 0 96. 3 95.5; 96.5 wall 
December... ......-- 96.8} 101.1] 1024] 105.9 |______. 96.3) 045) 93.2] 97.6 -..... 7 
Average__.__. 100.0 | 98.1 | 105.2 | 201.91 103.5 | 100.0) 91.1] 98.2 | 96.1) 1101.8 


























1A verage for 8 months. 


Employment and Total Earnings of Railroad Employees, July, 
1926, and June and July, 1927 


E number of employees on the 15th of July, 1927, and the 
total earnings of employees in the entire month of July, 192’, 
on Class I railroads of the United States are shown in the 
table following, together with similar information for June, 1927, 
and July, 1926. he data are presented for all occupations con: 
bined, excluding executives and officials, and also for the six gener! 
roups of occupations; under each group data are shown separately 

or a few of the more important occupations. 
Class I railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1 (00,000 

a year and over. 


[868] 
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REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—CALIFORNIA 


EMPLOY MENT 


From monthl 


153 


AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES— 
JULY, 1926, AND JUNE AND JULY, 1927 


y reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 





Occupation 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Totai earnings 





1926 | 


1927 


1927 





July 


June 


July 


June 


July 





Profession al, clerical, and general. 
Clerks : 
Stenographers and typists 

Maintenance of way and struc- 

tures 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
train 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
tion 


Maintenance of equipment and 
stores -- - 

Carmen 

Mach init. icici cieceln aththc Waiters 

Skilled-trades helpers_ ....-...... 

Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) 

Common laborers (shops, en- 
gine houses, power plants, and 
ROT) . « .ccduscseguseeoudoeuce 


Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yar 

Station agents 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
towermen 

Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen 


Transportation (yardmasters, 
switeh tenders, and hostlers) _ _- 


Transportation, train and engine 
Road conductors 
Road brakemen and flagmen 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 
Road engineers and motormen_- -- 
Road firemen and helpers 


All occupations 


286, 771 
168, 281 
25, 463 


473, 517 
86, 635 





242, 737 | 


517, 189 | 
112, 328 

60, 353 
113, 824 


42, 736 


60, 589 


210, 666 
30, 691 | 


25, 481 | 
38, 389 
22, 528 | 





24, 233 | 


281, 851 
163, 820 
25, 313 


482, 453 
90, 911 
250, 323 


493, 059 
105, 341 

59, 032 
108, 541 


41,373 


57, 029 


205, 918 
30, 445 


24, 665 
36, 929 
22, 003 


23, 357 


317, 818 
36, 159 
72, 536 
52, 523 
42, 889 
44,018 





282, 554 
163, 993 
25, 354 
487, 429 
95, 014 


249, 940 


489, 934 
104, 730 

58, 509 
107, 858 


41, 292 


56, 541 


206, 027 
30, 460 


2A, 614 
35, 729 
21, 989 


23, 516 


316, 810 
36, 361 
72, 078 
52, 270 
42, 960 
43, 936 


7, 036, 962 
18, 216, 799 


67, 513, 001 
16, 553, 702 

9, 498, 530 
12, 504, 663 


4, 059, 908 


4, 967, 996 
26, 088, 564 
4, 849, 191 
3, 916, 469 
3, 577, 261 
1, 696, 488 


4, 594, 934 


65, 261, 287 
8, 871, 204 





8, 837, 159 | 


$39, 641, 215 
21, 828, 144 
3, 199, 365 
45, 110, 703 
7, 342, 991 
18, 856, 452 
65, 615, 168 
15, 970, 598 


9, 422, 292 
12, 282, 934 


3, 905, 597 


4, 700, 606 


25, 534, 362 
4, 741, 748 


3, 731, 747 
3, 504, 995 
1, 703, 355 


4, 456, 889 


62, 918, 817 
8, 619, 369 
12, 559, 928 
9, 131, 720 
il, 079, 718 
8, 490, 326 





$39, 761, 287 
21, 844, 577 
3, 181, 461 
44, 132, 344 
7, 353, 750 
18, 133, 629 
63, 711, 201 
15, 458, 541 
9, 022, 725 
11, 864, 902 


3, 927, 301 


4, 512, 247 


25, 718, 239 
4, 773, 881 


3, 805, 589 
3, 367, 194 
1, 700, 879 


4, 589, 849 


63, 590, 903 
8, 736, 507 
12, 638, 734 
9, 232, 908 
11, 214, 468 
8, 640, 680 











1, 840, 371 


1, 804, 456 ‘1, 806, 270 





247, 095, 438 (243, 277, 154 |241, 503, 823 








State Reports on Employment 


AND JULY, 1927 


California 


HE following data, taken from the August, 1927, issue of the 
Labor Market Bulletin show changes in number of employees 

| and in amount of weekly pay roll of 736 industrial estab- 
lishments in California from July, 1926, to July, 1927: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 736 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JULY, 1926, 








| 


Number 
of estab- 
lishments 
reporting 


Employees 


Weekly pay roll 





Number 
in July, 
1927 


of chan 


with 


Per cent 


as com- 
pared 


July, 1926 


ge 
in July, 
1927 


Amount 


Per cent 


of change 
as com- 


pared 
with 
July, 1926 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscell 
Lime, cement, 
Brick, tile, pot 
Glass 


aneous stone and mineral products 


+16. 1 
—2.8 
+23. 9 
+6. 7 








+11.6 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL Am 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 736 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN 


AND JULY, 1927—Continued 








Number 
of estab- 


lishments} Number 
reporting | in July, 


Employees 





| 

| Per cent 
| of change 
| aS com- 
1927 


Amount 
in July, 
1927 





Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts... ...--- 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks 
Iron and steel forging, bolts, nuts, etc 
Structural and ornamental steel __..........----- 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs 
Tin cans 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products. - 
Other sheet-metal products 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops. --- 


Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc 
Other wood manufactures 


Total 


Finished leather products . 
Rubber products 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Explosives 
Mineral oil refining 


Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc 
Printing..... 0 RE SE EES SESE ERE aes Baperege 2 
Publishing 
ne as ii chomean 


Textiles: 
Knit goods 
Other textile products - 


Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Millinery 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing_________- 
, es Pe eee SFE PE eT ee eee 


Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, peeeer ving of fruits and vegetables 
Canning, packing of fish 
Confectionery and ice cream 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified 
Bread and bakery products 
RES OE ee TE 
Slaughtering and meat products 
Cigars and other tobacco products 
Beverages 
Dairy products 
Flour and grist mills 
Se ae 
Other food Products 





RBBauamSanwos-~ 





$42, 016 | 
5A, 5R1 | 
27, 362 
28, 938 
60, 650 
155, 156 
40, 387 
59, 447 | 
184, 929 
46, 017 
237, 158 | 





z 




















286, 738 
260, 131 


120, 020 


25, 412 
9, 701 
78, 380 




















13, 883 
396, 583 
16, 614 
52, 404 


OUNT OP 


JULY, 


yi.) 


wit} 


July, 


666, S89 


19% 


936,641) 


113,493 | 
































49, 724 
86, 364 
97, 988 | 


20, 754 
33, 559 


54, 313 





479,484 | —1 


+41.2 


— al 


On7 « 
— 257, 40 |_ 


— | 
tb 


Ly 





52, 208 
21, 235 | 
6, 355 | 
66, 819 











199, 286 
6, 922 
36, 456 | 

9, 073 | 
85, 733 
81, 562 
78, 885 
12, 085 
12, 388 
80, 025 
22, 204 
39, 038 | 
16, 547 | 





31, 289 


680, 204 








3, 376 








___13.|_% 6 |_=24| 








135, 148 











146,617 | __ 





+4 { 


49 2 
—k f 


—10.7 


—4.1 








REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—ILLINOIS 
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IHinois 





HE July, 1927, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by the 
Illinois Department of Labor, contains the following statistics 
-howing the changes in employment and earnings in Illinois factories 
‘1 June, 1927, as compared with May, 1927: 


caawQeS IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM MAY 
CHANGES IN TO JUNE, 1927 
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1 
Per cent of change from May to June, 1927 
be Industry Employment 
Total 
Totalem- | ©#'D\ngs 
Males Females ployees 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products----..._- +2.3 —14 +2. 2 +5.3 
Lime, cement, and plaster..............-...-.-.--.- +3. 8 +66. 7 +4.4 +14. 5 
Brick tile aie POCUERS. 6 ct. ce .. 5h 5... nes —3.7 —5.9 —3.7 —4.3 
(Heth... deb Bticuk cewspdbabesbe conwGsbadsewcnwcc}ebus +14. 6 +.2 +12.8 +19. 2 
ee ee SS ee eT wT | +3.8 +.1 +3. 6 +5.4 
) Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
= bees ath GORE c. Soe tit cas ccnwccoyumn —2.9 +2.5 —2.9 +1.3 
Sheet-metal work and hardware-................... —1.7 +4.0 —1.8 —1.0 
) Ten eG GE... essa 5--- 5515 -- =<...) —2.3 -—8.1 —2.9 —5.2 
i Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus--.______.._- —3.1 —4.5 —3.2 —8.1 
; Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal__.-...-....-...-- —1,2 —4.4 —1.2 4+1.1 
Cars and locomotives... -............-.--------.-. - +4. 2 —6.4 .0 7 
= Automobiles and accessories... -............-......- —7.8 —7.8 —7.5 —6.8 
" Ee SS Cee Sey —.§ +2.7 —.6 —.6 
f Electrical ai 0 = eR ee: 6 ee See —2.0 —13 —5.0 —1.2 
4.8 Agricultural iraplements.._........................- —.7 0.0 —.7 —1.4 
Instruments and appliances —2.6 —10.8 —3.9 —3.7 
“3.9 Watches, watcheases, clocks, and jewelry_......_._- —4.3 —6.0 —5.0 —7.8 
= ee ee ~1.9 ~2.1 ~2.9 8 
i. 2 Wood prodacts: 
‘1.8 Sawmill and planing-mill products__..........._.-. +12.3 —16.7 +11.6 +25. 1 
r Furniture and cabinet work..-...............-..... +.3 +.7 +.3 +4. 3 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. - - _- +.8 +22. 7 +2. 1 +4.2 
Miscellaneous wood products... -.................. +4. 1 +6. 3 +4. 2 +7.0 
Household farmishings....s-.......c.2-..-......-.. +2. 0 +4. 5 +2.8 +1.0 
Ree eer SP ae 2 +3.3 | +3.6 +3.3 +8. 2 
rT Furs and leather goods: 
= A eee OREN 8 ES eee) See cee +3.4 +3. 2 +3.4 +10. 2 
f Pars end Si oeeeeet 6 3s... ee +2. 2 —7.9 —2.4 —5.9 
De d OOS OG MI. 5 sg thd cho. asd... dcene +6.8 +7.5 +2.9 +5.7 
- ; Miscellaneous leather goods-_....................__- +.6 +8. 4 +65. 4 +2. 6 
i me eee Ye eee ae 4 +4.9 +7.1 4-3.1 +6. 3 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
ms ele eg ne ee ap —.7 —.6 —.7 +6. 5 
Paints, dyes, and eolofs...........................- +.8 +7.2 +3.4 +7.1 
2 Mineral and vegetable oil.._..........._._........- —8.0 —84 —8.0 —2.9 
2 Miscellaneous chemical products_...............-.. +11 +12.7 +2. 6 +5.7 
. Weteh. scasesudwuvespetscscsususescess~ss-2-=4---- —3.0 +2. 6 —1.6 +2.8 
0 Printing and paper goods: 
8 Paper boxes, bags, and tubes........2..........._- +2.9 —2.3 +.9 —.8 
j Miscellaneous paper goods.............-------.---- —1.9 —5.2 —§.3 —1,3 
2 Job printing... ____- pasbvediudediivsscssse-adse~ a $5.2 —5.4 +2.5 +4.2 
6 Newspapers and periodicals............-..--------- 1.5 —10.8 —4.0 —2.4 
¢ ene Ct i aU -1.8 +8.8 +1.1 46.4 
3 Tetlh.... neninamusiiennt se EE 42.5 —3.8 +.4 +1.7 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES rr OM Miy 
TO JUNE, 1927—Continued LAY 








—— —_—_—. 
— 


Per cent of change from May to June | 


1927 





Industry Employment 





Males Females Total em- 
Ployees 











Textiles: 
Catcels ea Woodsen o0ds.......... 5... ..22225..-- 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Thread and twine 














Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s shirts and furnishings ES ETT. SR 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 
Women’s hats.-.._.__--- aS ae 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. _- ee Mbdhincwnebcbien 





go CIrDBounds wd * © 








Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. -..........--- 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
nn EE i eee 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Dairy products 
Bread and other bakery products--.--.._._.--_----- 
Confectionery 
Beverages ¢ COR Ses SS 1 See ae pee yaa 
Cigars and other tobacco products_........._...---- 
Manufactured ice...........------ : 
Ice cream 


Total 


SnNwovoeworrd 





NOOCVIOAnN HK Qe w 














Nic] 


Total all manufacturing industries 








Trade— Ww holesale and retail: 





Ww holesale dry goods - -- # SISAL 2 a eee 
Wholesale groceries....................-.-.-- eet 
Mail-order houses 


Ee ee Le ab aE” | Rec ee See 











Public utilities: 
Water, light, and power 
Telephone 
Street railways. --- 
Railway car repair shops 











Coal mining 








Building and contracting: 
ilding construction 
Road construction 
Miscellaneous contracting 
































REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—IOWA 


lowa 


HE August, 1927, issue of the lowa Employment Survey, pub- 
lished by the bureau of labor of that State, shows the following 
changes in volume of employment from July to August, 1927: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JULY TO AUGUST, 1927 
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Industry 


Num- 
ber of 
firms 
re- 
port- 
ing 


Employees on pay 
roll, August, 1927 





Num- 
ber 


Per cent of 
change as 
compared 
with July, 
1927 


Industry 


Num- 


Employees on pay 
roll, August, 1927 





ber of 

firms 
re- 

port- 
ing 


yp hee of 
_| change as 
— compared 
with July, 

1927 








—_—_—— 


Food and 
pro lucts: , 
Meat packing-.....- 
Cereals 

Flour 
Bakery produets- -- 
Confectionery ..-.--- 

: Poultry, produce, 
a butter, etc 
Sugar, starch, sirup, 
glucose, etc....- 

Other food prod- 
ucts, coffee, ete... 


kindred 


Tote!) 2) oS eee 
Textiles 
Clothing; men’s_--. 
Millinery 
Clothing, women’s, 
and woolen goods_ 
Hosiery, awnings, 





ek 


Buttons, pearl. .... 
Tote. cons 


ron and steel works: 
Foundry and ma- 
chine shops-_....- 
Brass, bronze prod- 
ucts, plumbers’ 
supplies... ........ 
Autos, tractors, and 
CRG. .cacuemeus 
Fornaee.k 
Pumegg. >... dees 
Agricultural imple- 
BIDOUIER..... «.ssersinennendie 
Washing machines. 
TOO «ine chee 
Lumber products: 
Millwork, interiors, 
ete 


Coffins, under- 
takers’ supplies _ . 
Carriages, wagons, 
truck bodies__...- 


Total 








8 | 7,069 —1.4 
2 949 0.0 
3 116 —17.2 
8 839 0.0 
6 373 +19. 2 
9 665 —10.6 
3 |1, 440 +2. 5 
8 395 +8.8 
47 |11, 846 -.7 






































10 | 1,129 +.9 
2 149 —2.0 
3 565 —3.9 
5 667 —.§ 
7 430 +8. 0 

27 | 2,940 +.4 

28 | 3, 520 +4.1 
4 306 0.0 
5 | 2,086 +8. 9 
7 307 +1.3 
4 255 —1.6 
8 784 +7.3 
8 | 2,207 0. 

64 | 9, 555 +3.9 

16 | 2, 646 —.7 
8 | 1, 124 +14. 8 
3 112 +33. 3 
5 153 —2.6 
4 90 —6.3 

36 | 4, 125 +3. 6 








Leather products: 











Ree 2 241 +21 
Saddlery and har- 
ES eae 3 115 +19. 8 
Fur goods and tan- 
ae EF Ee 4 66 +6. 5 
Gloves and mittens_ 3 299 +4. 2 
ig.) SO ee: 12 721 +5.9 
Paper products, print- 
ing and publishing: 
Paper products____- 5 332 +5. 7 
Printing and pub- 
ae epee 12 | 2, 203 +2.7 








Patent medicines, 
chemicals and com- 


Stone and clay prod- 
ucts: 
Cement, 
gypsum. _......-. 
Brick and tile.._._- 
Marble and granite, 
crushed rock and 


plaster, 


Tobacco and cigars__- -- 
Railway car shops- ---- 


Various industries: 
Auto tires and 


Mercantile__....... 
Public service... .- 


Commission houses 
Other industries... 






















































8| 451 42.7 
9 | 2,347 —8.0 
14 | 1,218 —.6 
3| 9% 417.1 
26 | 3, 661 —5.1 
3| 276 “4 
8 |10, 124 +1.0 
2| 154 0.0 
5| 165 43.8 
4| 177 —28 
6 | 2,430 +.7 
4 | 3,937 0.0 
2| 213 22.6 
22 | 1,081 +.6 
7| 237 -7.8 
9 | 2,082 20.1 
61 |10, 476 42.9 
309 |56, 710 +1.4 
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Maryland 


"THE following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 
July to August, 1927, was furnished by the commissioner o/ 
labor and statistics of Maryland: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND [y 
AUGUST, 1927 








Employment 





Estab- 


lish- 
Per cent 
—— Number | of change 
ing for of em- Amount, 
both ployees, I August, 
months August, 1927 
1927 
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Beverages and soft drinks.....................-....- 
Boots and shoes 
Boxes, fancy, and paper 
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Brass and bronze 

Brick, tile, etc 

Br < 

Car building and repairing 
Chemicals 

Clothing, men’s outer garments 
Clothing, women’s outer garments. 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Fertilizer 

Food 
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Furnishing goods, men’s 
Furniture ; 
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Leather goods 
Lithographing 

Lumber and planing 
Mattresses and spring beds 


PrN rs 


Plumbers’ supplies 

Printing 

Rubber-tire manufacturing 
Shipbuilding ‘ 
Shirts 
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Massachusetts 


A PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industries 

of Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume o! 
employment in various industries in that State from June, 1927, to 
July, 1927: 
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ER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,025 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA. 
PTs, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1927 











Number of wage earners employed 

















Namber | l 
of estab- July 1927 
ments une, TU 7? 
| 2837 Full Pitt | wow 
time time 7 
Bookbinding - ------------------- shahabaieaieietetatateteheheieieietete 15 909 793 109 902 
Root and shoe cut stock and findings--............... 43 2,117 2, 102 107 2, 200 
Boots and shoes. ---.------------2---22--2----- ~~. 80 21, 050 20, 241 3, 453 23, 604 
Boxes, paper ing doe Ft etitiedieaieataieaienteatetatatt ated ated telat 27 2, 016 . 315 688 2, 003 
Boxes, wooden DO hatiniicnnndnnined Abe cde 12 1, 021 697 299 996 
Bread and other bakery prodiicts.................... 48 4, 531 4, 519 32 4, 551 
Carpets and rugs - --.----------------+------------.--- 5 3, 519 3, 138 287 3, 425 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam 
Qo 4 i ) Sea 2, 814 2, 814 
Clotting, Men’S . ....-~ sneee----------- 2-5... 2-5 28 4, 129 3, 168 822 3, 990 
Cig: THONGS «A atinn nn menhnsinnnecengencnsconeups 34 1, 494 1, 022 365 1 387 
Confectionery . ---.---+-----+------++-----+----------- 18 3, 733 2, 300 1, 128 3, 428 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc. .:.-...----...-....--.... 15 | 499 437 43 480 
eS eo se ey ane o 52 40, 771 34, 003 6, 215 40, 218 
Oday OE TOG ndick th denn ccinddapttecongantecescnek 20 2, 000 1, 037 716 1, 753 
Dyeing and finishing PR eee ee 9 6, 624 3, 063 3, 396 6, 459 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies ___-_-__- 14 9, 226 7, 702 1, 280 8, 982 
ee kn Eee ee ae ------- 26 2, 692 1, 697 1, 005 2, 7 
pS a Oe | ee se a | 36 3, 605 ) 682 1, 809 3, 491 
Genny Wis akin eel de 4-4, -2~-- > 13 1, 192 ey eddie 1, 218 
ee gn gi Rt ee 12 4, 546 1, 973 1, 459 3, 432 
GGG . . .catsnd bo bbescadanihabeetcdvaboaawenceccoss 33 2, 21 7 1, 232 971 2, 203 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished ___...__....__- 32 6, 105 5, 876 261 6, 137 
Machine-shop products.:-.-....-.................... 45 5, 709 5, 219 305 5, 524 
Machine and other tools... ........-................. 26 2, 665 1, 811 721 2, 532 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts................._.. 16 2, 567 1,181 1,717 2, 898 
RE WE. Ie | 13 1, 039 768 1, 061 
kk RISES FS, a A 26 6, 427 3, 953 2, 122 6, 075 
Printing and publishing, book and job - -............ 50 3, 353 2, 723 382 3, 105 
Printing and publishing, newspapers--.............. 18 2, 364 2, 271 8 2, 27 
Pf RE oan it! Bs Le 3 8, 540 ae tecebacsahe 7,3 
Benet SOU. 62. date cnn se CO, SE TD TEE 7 2, 757 ome etal 2, 725 
og 7 RR PO Ee | ae De, ae 10 4, 205 3, 593 462 4, 055 
Slaughtering and meat packing-.-_-_................_. 5 1, 552 1, 580 54 1, 634 
gE: 5 RE SES See aaa ET 12 1, 680 1, 444 138 1, 582 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
CIN. cede PE ccd c ccccccccancccecsad 9 1, 759 1, 515 174 1, 689 
i )|,l”tis«C a a 5 1, 500 282 811 1, 093 
Textile machinery and parts.__.........-...........- 12 4, 037 1, 981 2, 002 3, 983 
po ea PC Le eee ae ee 5 641 242 405 647 
Woolen and worsted goods - ................-...-.... 58 18, 587 9, 572 8, 587 18, 159 
ii lll SD ES 2). ae 129 31, 279 23, 451 5, 845 29, 296 
Total, Wil Go oho se 1,025 | 227,578] 170,873 51, 285 222, 158 
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New Jersey 


HE New Jersey Department of Labor has furnished the follow. 
ing data showing the changes in volume of employment anq 
pay roll from June to July, 1927, in 855 establishments in that 


Qy 





























Ovate: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 855 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, JULY, 1927, COMPARE) 
WITH JUNE, 1927 . 
Employees Weekly pay rol] 
———— ss 
Per cent Per ce 
Number er cent 
of change of chang 
Industry — ee Number | as com- | Amount | as m= 
po in July,| pared | inJuly,| pared 
1927 with 1927 with 
June, June 
1927 | 1927 
Food and kindred products: 
SE cichctineseordel- dunia ncqapponcneneh 16 1, 411 +1.4 | $45, 248 | —3.0 
eo a are & 3, 586 —2.9 76, 458 | +8 
Confectionery and ice cream.-........-.---------- 7 308 —6.4 7, 832 | 437 
A ill ES i ES TR IR: 3 1, 316 —1.6 38, 806 | wae 
i ER: Tier Sg AD OY SO 11 1, 804 —31.7 47, 817 —37.8 
ne ee eee A Ik SS aa 45| 8,425| 10.3] 216,161; —11.9 
Textiles and their products: 
RN ON ail ob caine ncodedigencnes<s 3 1,175 —2.1 31, 963 | —2() 
AE BRT te AS RT hh AR ew Ey 29 4,122 —4.5 80, 885 —~§4 
RR le ES RR ioc Pe 15 7, 392 —1.3 | 112,047 —0.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. _.-...........------ 38 10, 803 —4.8 | 272,537 | —3.] 
eet, nh Meio na aeteineseeses 6 1, 086 —.5 31, 102 | +43 
eee Ea ere | 17 3, 622 —4.1 97, 283 | 1.0 
tain ahcnee aprecddiinunn «ened 10 903 —2.2 16, 396 | +1.6 
SS BE OCS | 9 1, 916 —5.8 36, 365 | —3.2 
Ee i tk See ee See 57 8, 416 —6.3 | 208, 980 | _ 
Woolen and worsted goods.............---------- 18 9, 972 +36.4 | 261, 622 +44 8 
Miscellaneous textile products.........-...-.----- 10 1, 933 —3. 4 41, 923 | -7.] 
idk h cnsineevetesinadenneeneneenebiied 212 51, 340 +1. 7 |1, 192, 003 | +.8 
Iron and steel and their products: ee 7 
ohn imenegatiinbanceshdinsrsseo4 6 3, 515 —.3 94, 782 | —9. 6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies - - - 28 19, 919 —2.6 | 514, 296 | —7.( 
Foundry and machine-shop products -_-..-.------- 79 18, 278 +.9 | 534,016 —21 
ne ROR ll RIE Ce, gt AR Ps 7 908 —1.9} 27,570 +2.8 
en ie cialmamimimnegional & 803 +1.0 23, 766 ~4 
i iin ci chiallinnitn iw 22 3, 297 —4.1 91, 134 | —8 § 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
Ce prrccc ors scanteietdattss<tsazis ese 13 3, 914 +.8} 111, 587 | 3. 
NS ESSERE 10 1, 544 —1.6 46, 633 3.2 
Weick lene ndediirm reeled Gemtnagcnenoden wareien 173 52,178 —1.0 |1, 443, 784 4.9 
Lumber and its products: . 
Na TS SR ERIE ay pee en ae ie a 5 1, 221 —3.6 34, 235 —6 
I o's comin nttnnieawih ohueting 13 707 —1.8 20, 207 I 
ae re tie eee dain aaetnen 18 1, 928 —3.0 54, 442 -4. 5 
Leather and its products: 
ee RE SESS REN USAF RR Serie 7 1, 146 —1.1 26, 040 —4.9 
Tass sciashehnbitionnaaecneainiiovaies 22 3, 173 —.9} Our} —53 
DE Hn nisicnunattidindncagatinnegeastehahels 4 513 —1.9 10, 853 vs 
IE. chins ennapdgp inctieatibion tatiana tle 33 4, 832 —1.1 | 128,004 —4.5 
I I cctiniiw i nenetdncnunebeaediaaaiea 12 3, 511 +10. 3 62, 030 + 
Paper and printing: i 7 
i il a 22 3, 844 —5.3 99, 797 | —¥, 
1 ee rn 18 1, 542 +.8} 30,905 | t 
nting, book and job. .................-..-.--- 12 2, 378 +6.6 | 81,715 | a 
Printing, newspapefs............---------------- 10 2, 049 +3.7 | 82,086 “ss 
I  cnikcknttitethnensinciineiditisidicitiiinckannind 62 9, 813 +.2 | 204, 503 bth 
e ——_——— — 
[876] 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PWEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 855 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, JULY, 1927, COMPARED 
WITH JUNE, 1927—Continued 






















































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
Number 
of change of change 
Industry sotnetion Number | as com- | Amount | as com- 
in July, pared in July, pared 
1927 with 1927 with 
June, June, 
1927 1927 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Chem 1GtS nn <4 SUORN IEEE eas connor ob consieenas 42 8, 921 —1.0 | $248, 044 —3.5 
Explosives wae ee eee eee wee www ewe we nec ew ewewenee 6 2, 300 +4. 5 6, 145 —8.3 
Olle on BO, cata k odin cites sonia tances 9 1, 474 —3. 1 43, 129 —5.6 
Paints and a dinncendinaatidetntacnensccsk, 13 I, 725 —5.3 52, 504 —7.8 
ee RRR ss 2) eepeell R 8 14, 873 —.3 | 495, 158 —10.8 
Tuldl...nssabedeiadkiddaberekcochsprgussuel 78 | 29, 293 —.6 | 898, 980 —83 
Stone, clay, and glass products: s . 
Brick, Clad, Cine CeO sai ewaceecces dos o--e 27 4, 328 —1.0 124, 169 —13.2 
Gla8S... .--- ne enne sen ecoeennneeoe--2--.-2------ 7 3, 198 —5.9 66, 691 —9.2 
Pottery Rene Po oH OCEROTRSSSSSES OSE Oe eeesonescccccs 21 3, 870 —17.8 119, 970 —14.5 
Otel POGUE oer tn wctnin de genes tonne d end 2 1,001 +.3 36, 012 —2.8 
co en 0 Ee ae eS a 8 57 | 12,397 —7.9 | 346,842; —I1. 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: ft ; 
Brass, bronze, and copper products._..__...____- 11 601 +3. 1 19, 677 +6. 5 
Sheet-metal and enamel ware.._............. ee, 21 4, 350 —1.7 112, 529 —5.2 
Smelting Gil PER occtetnk< no 5e5nse. 5k 9 3, 727 +3. 9 118, 758" +1.5 
Wile GIG WO Be beets ivicnwnccesecc eos... 14 | 7, 271 —3.6 | 173, 253 —19.4 
yp AEE et ES ee 55 | 15,949 —1.2| 424, 217 —9.5 
Vehicles for land transportation: # 9 ae 
Automobiles and parts--......-................. 13 6, 121 +.7 | 194, 896 —.3 
Car building and repairing, steam railroad______- y 4, 701 +1. 6 139, 626 —2.6 
pS Bee nes SR SO dt Pees 22 | 10,822 +1.1 | 334, 522 | —1.3 
Miscellaneous industries: ‘ Ky 
Cork and cork specialties ........................ 5 1, 560 —8.1] 41,216 —9.4 
Jewelia. Gia eres ok so ces 28 3, 748 —.7 | 105,208 —5.7 
Oe CS SL SR RS FRE Et s 964 +2. 0 19, 562 +2.2 
Musical Ieiramemees..... 325-55 e 4 7, 361 —2.3 | 216,141 +5. 6 
Rubber tires and goods. -.........-...--.........- 29 9, 205 —6.0 | 248, 125 —9.2 
pl ee ie aaa ee 6 6, 513 +2.3 | 201, 666 +3.4 
Uncle: ..taeetabon. cee ies s 3, 033 —8&.4 91, 676 —5.8 
- Ee eeltietneeceme 
Debeh.ccmauanann ass a ia cs 88 32, 384 | —3.1 | 923, 594 —2.4 
Total, all industries...................----...-. "855 | 232, 872 | -12 ° 319,082; —4.7 
| 
a 
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Pennsylvania 


HE Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Labor and Indy. 
try of Pennsylvania furnished the following report on chanom 

in employment, in weekly man-hours, and in pay-roll totals ;, 
Pennsylvania from July to August, 1927: : 


PER CENT OF CHANGES IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL Wergry 
MAN-HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 490 PENNSYLVANIA ESTAniicy 
MENTS BETWEEN JULY AND AUGUST, 1927 ASH. 











| — - 

Number of wage Total weekly man 
earners hours Total 
Num- —j, Weekly 
ber of Per cent | Per cent P 
Industry plants | Week | ofchange| y,.., of change! {er cent 
report- | ending | as com- i hie | as com. | 0 change 

ing August pared * 
15, 1927 with 

July, 1927 











pay’ 








Metal manufactures: 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts 
Car construction and repair 
Electrical machinery and apparatus___- 
Engines, machines, and machine tools... 
Foundries and machine shops. -- ------- 
Heating appliances and apparatus______ 
[ron and steel blast furnaces 
Iron and steel forgings 
Steel works and rolling mills 
Structural iron works... ......---..-.--- 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products _- 
ss SS ee a are F 


Saag 97 
DP obo w 
SZERESE 


oe 
Dw 


1, 373, 950 | 
93, 933 | 











Nl Aww ON NOWNO*I- 


$. 823, 800 | __ 





Textile products: 
SS Ee 
Clothing 
Cotton goods 
Silk goods 
Woolens and worsteds 
Knit goods and hosiery 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 


79, 305 
40, 992 
74, 076 

374, 027 
116, 139 

207, 008 
12, 385 


903, 932 x 





ol, nNeok Ody 








Foods and tobacco: 
17 —2. 

Confectionery and ice cream ; —1. 
Slaughtering and meat packing y ; -. 
Cigars and tobacco : +8. 
Total ‘ 5. 6! _, 


Building materials: 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta products -___- —3. 

+. 
+1. 


74, 481 
134, 051 
63, 216 
13, 962 


285, 710 





| co wo 








114, 869 
243, 633 
198, 420 


556, 922 | 





-iNnNawe 








Construction and contracting: 
Buildings ; +1.2 31, 274 
Street and highway 5 +8. 0 105, 575 
General —1.0 124, 636 


EL ceatndecnnnscodahenn deanna +2. 6 261, 485 


Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals and drugs 46, 818 
Paints and varnishes ‘ 12, 635 


59, 453 




















Miscellaneous industries: 
Lumber and planing-mill produc 9 : 61, 960 
Furniture , 74, 343 
Leather tanning 110, 074 
Leather products . 6, 028 
Boots and shoes 1, 651 , 78, 132 
Paper and pulp products 2, 701 ‘ 141, 074 
Printing and publishing 1, 399 . 62, 779 
Rubber tires and goods 838 . 42, 520 


11, 741 576, 910 
153, 267 : 7, 167, 311 
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Wisconsin 


\ND MAY, 1927, TO JUNE, 1927 
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IE July, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued by 
; the State industrial commission, contains the following data on 
-olume of employment in Wisconsin industries in June, 1927: 


= IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PER CENT OF OREN TICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM JUNE, 1926, 
paY ROLL I 





























peas Per cent of change 
May, 1927, to June, 1927 | June, 1926, to June, 1927 
Industry Wek ies 
—- Pay roll eT Pay roll 
} = _ — 
——$—$—— 
Manual 
as ae +16. 9 +33. 3 
Pe) en, ee ee” Oe Dl —9.7 —8.4 
> RODS +E Oe ee +5.6 +6.5 +18. 4 +10.3 
eer RMR 2 eM & tree heel +7.2 48.5 +24. 3 +17.0 
Lead and zine_.....--------------------- 42°90 4214 46. 4 —2 5 
DD. A. we em em een nen —— i... 20. 4 19. 
Stone crushing and quarrying. --.--..------------------ = : Tee pan 4 — . 
facturing. ~~ - -----~~-------0-2-=-~------------ , ‘ 6 5.4 
— ee ee eee eee 72 : te : + > : = - 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks_........-.......- te - ee 7 418.7 “es 
stone finishing ee OE aS Se eh ewe Sak 7 +1. 6 —10.6 =o 
Metel.......-cegupdees age el! mw ee eee. 2D ‘ ~.. _ 3 — 46. 7 
” Pig iron and rolling mill products._._--.-_...-- : Be $ = 3 13.3 
Structural-irom WOK. .....-.....c00----.-..---- zk 3 ; ry ; ~s 2 3 
Foundries and machine shops-.--.......-.----- on ; 19 ; Zé ti8 
Railroad repair shops. --........-.-.-.------.- a5 wae _is 8 on 5 
POOF | actu tain imencemanminsssegen’ ry 
Aluminum and enamel ware... ._.-.-.-.-.....- > ia : b+. Sa. | 
Machinery. .-.--.....--++0--------------- - saree <A +166 9 34.3 
Pl i i pe eras nw gto dh eh ; +t as te 
Other metal products -.-................---...- ty : +18 a7 et 
Wentl.i..ccinlis-cinlsiean ew een nn sor er n= 2 0---n5------ . TS rm “11 
Sawmills and planing mills... -.......-.......- sae ake oars wt 
Box factories -_......... I fa siesescnas bin Silatiirenkeby bef 133 “39 67 
Panel om@ Wameer Wiles... 4... .---.- 5 a5 } ts he . nee} 
Puree. 5. 52 dbis-ndd mR PASSE ED Sn 58 SS . 5. : 
Sash, door, and interior finish____._..___________ +5. 2 a$4 tee B he 5 
Other wepel GiRNiiiege Scacc.....-...-.. 22 25.- Ps ; 14 ; 42.2 427.5 
a r.2 1 vo 0 
SER ES OS ee +.5 * A 7 “as 
Tanning MERE ewe teeennnn-~n~ee-----~-+0~- Ms : +s : 06 59 
Boots am Gn. Sos oo oe sn ee —1. 5. . 
Other leather products _.........22..2.-...-_-_ bs : be : v2 ; ret 
. = |} agains rae ‘ . ~3i . 
dt.) lintel ilieligl aang .y + 2 ane Py : 
Peper Dele ite ee ee age . : 28 
Other paper prodtiets.................._.._.... +6. 4 +88 Pa Me ; 
i, MORE ea ea iter +.5 3 ; 426 
Hosiery and other knit goods._..._.._._..._____- AY: 8 : . 19 
Clothhite. Ss wee ns se; : SF Pines s ccna ; 
Other textile products.......................... —10.0 re rey PP : 
i a +1. 2 404 448 wet 
Mea packing......___ :- “ete man seta, Spal +25. 6 +33. : = ; Jac 
Baking and confectionery.._.................__. +2.8 . : 104 423 
ee DO ue. +2.8 +" : <e = 
Canning and preserving..............-...-_- +28. 5 4 es ae + 
DN —5.0 ~ ; ae 543.3 
Tobacco manufacturing.........__..._..__..__- —3.9 une ut ¢- bg 
TS iCits«C lille I lll Ebates Ba 4+2.2 ‘ +128 415.1 
Light and power... 82-22-2222 2 2227 43.9 +3.5 12.8 pis. 
Printing and publishing......._.................. —.2 rh ‘ ms ie 
Laundering, ¢ ning, and dyeing... ___ white —.4 ty : vo: ee 
c } aanical (including soap, glue, and explosives) . __- +3.4 +7. 5. . 
mstruction: 
REESE at otek Se ounce Pe +125 +13. 7 ae: pute 
RR Nt ei pore NNR Ra oer RP ENR +30. 6 +41.0 a6 -w 3 
+ ne ag hts tes 2 Peston v.55 el es cll tical +12.4 rT 7H} re -¥ 
Marine, dredging, sewer-digging..._............... —5.9 © 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUN? 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM JUNE we 
AND MAY, 1927, TO JUNE, 1927—Continued “wy 06, 








Per cent of change 





Industry May, 1927, to June, 1927 | June, 1926, to June, yw. 





Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll et 








Manual—Continued 


Communication: 
PE SND. 4... iis i dinncagaecwacnesetb eae bouns 
hte a Ress MN es: 
Express, telephone and telegraph 

PF SI ail cecmnccnncancusece 

Hotels and restaurants 





Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, mines, and quarries. ......_.........-- 
Construction 

Communication 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade—Sale force only _______- s 

Miscellaneous professional services 

Hotels and restaurants 














Unemployment in Italy ' 


CCORDING to the National Social Insurance Organization 
(Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali) of Italy, there 
were 215,316 persons totally unemployed in that country at 

the close of April, 1927. While this number was below that for any 
month in the first quarter of this year, it was more than double that 
for April, 1926. 
The distribution of the totally unemployed for February and 
April, 1927, is shown below: me - 
ebruary April 


Agriculture, fishing, ete 73, 461 BR (38 
Extractive industries 3, 491 2, 748 
Industries using agricultural and similar products 23, 070 L, 718 
Metal-working trades 19, 537 1 S09 
Construction and building trades 58, 942 39, 217 
Textile industry 47, 361 45, 090 
Chemical trades 3, 928 3, — 
"398 

RH] 

173 

259,059 —2115, 316 

In addition to the totally unemployed there were 54,730 persons 
officially reported as partially sneer po ae in Italy in April, 192/, 
while for April, 1926, the number of persons so reported was only 
6,793. 


1 Excerpt from Commerce and Industries of Italy, Naples, June, 1927, quoted in report from vice consul 
Ernest Evans, dated July 1, 1927. 




















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


actual selling prices’ received by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on August 
15, 1926, and July 15 and August 15, 1927, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per 8-ounce package of corn flakes was 10.9 cents on August 15, 
1926; 9.8 cents on July 15, 1927; and 9.7 cents on August 15, 1927. 
These figures show decreases of 11 per cent in the year and 1 per cent 
in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 2.1 per cent on August 15, 1927, as compared with August 15, 1926, 
and a decrease of 0.6 per cent on August 15, 1927, as compared with 
July 15, 1927. 


ja following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 


TaBLE 1—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 
1927, AND AUGUST 15, 1926 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


























oy of ingens 
wit or decrease 
Average retail price on fF} Aug. 15, 1927, 
Article Unit | x aapas nae gl 
| 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 
we % Cents Cents Cents 
Sittin steal. ..sdcnntnasaissintnge sani Pound __.... 41.8 43.6 43.7| +5 +0. 2 
EE RRR AEN PIS BO Oe... 6%. 36. 2 37.9 38. 1 +5 +1 
sae ements Es Arial Ss PO lle ll 30. 4 31.7 31.7 +4 0 
Chuele roasts. ic. aS intobldnendiihidedibend do...... 22. 5 23.9 23.9) +6 D 
fo) NR REREA chive BAR rina 2s eye asa it 14.3 15.3 15.3 +7 0 
Pork Ghee... cinta decchsuieniiiicteebed i 40. 5 34.9 37.7 —7 +s 
ROOD... ... a upside mba whee Et email OS ais tg 52.0 46.6 46.5 —11 —0.2 
MOM... ...nsaiisinbsdaiebelies. bie tie cu » Tepes 60. 7 54.6 54.3 —I1 =] 
LARD, Lek OF... ccgutdntecdiudcaktinics ctl ane maps 39. 2 40.3 39. 2 0 —3 
Hes... i... souhalabbl dueukih iu b bbee do...... 37.9 35.6 35.4 —7 —1 
Salmon, canned, red................--|.---- as 38.2 32.3 32.9 —14 +2 
A ihe nes AR RE, Quart___.._- 13.9 14.0 14.1 +1 +1 
Milk, evaporated.................---- 15-16 oz. can- 11.4 11.5 11.6 +2 +1 
oe ere ae eae eee Pound. ._._.. 50.6 51.5 51.4 +2 —0.2 
leomargarine (all butter substitutes) _'.___- Ps teens 30. 2 28.0 28.0 —7 0 











a 


1In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity from 
tach of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLE 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1927, COMPARED W!7) 
1927, AND AUGUST 15, 1926.—Continued 
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W heat cereal 28-0z. pkg_-- 
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Sugar 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each year from 
1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in August of each of 


these specified years, compared with August, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of sugar was 5.6 cents in August, 1913; 7.5 
cents in August, 1921; 8.1 cents in August, 1922; 9.6 cents in August, 
1923; 8.2 cents in August, 1924; 7.0 cents in August, 1925, and 
August, 1926; and 7.3 cents in August, 1927. 

As compared with August, 1913, these figures show increases of 34 
per cent m August, 1921; 45 per cent in August, 1922; 71 per cent 
in August, 1923; 46 per cent in August, 1924; 25 per cent in August, 
1925, and August, 1926; and 30 per cent in August, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 


of 51.1 per cent in August, 1927, as compared with August, 1913. 
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, {VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
sit 2A VASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
DP RED WITH AUGUST 15, 1913 


‘Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
t 


































































































Per cent of increase, Aug. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Aug. 15— er Tt year compared with Aug. 
aT 
Article | eet | thee | 18 andl So 
| 
Unit 1923/1924)1925]1926)1927| 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924] 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
| | 
.|Cts.|Cts.|Cts.|Cts. Cts.| 
‘n steak....----] Pound. . O41. 1}40. 7/42. 0141. 8143.7} 52] 48] 56] 54) 59] 58, 66 
und steak. eel 35. 5}34. 8136. 2136. 238.1] 531 47] 53) 50| 56] 56, 64 
we pagum ME Te 29, 2/29. 1/30. 3)30.4|31.7) 44) 40, 45) 44) 50) 50 57 
tee gigi ar “+38 20. 321. 0)22. 1/22. 5123.9} 26) 21] 26) 27) 34) 36 45 
Ce bea! we mr 12, 7/13. 1/13. 9)14.3115,.3} 11) 3 4 7 «+14, #17, 25 
ee ee | 
ae .do...- 32. 1)34. 8|40. 0/40. 5)37.7/ 74} 60) 47) 59) 83) 85,72 
oS ae eo 39, 2188. 3149. 3/52. 0146.5! 54) 43/39} 35) 74) 84) 
et ir te gil 46. 3/46. oo Se 86, 79 63) 64| 93) 114, 91 
er ye 37. 2/37. 3/38. 7/39. 2:39. 2} 81} 90 97] 97} 105) 107] 107 
de - hekeo a 9 ae ae a Oe 81} 62) 60, 62) 68} 76) 65 
mon eanned, red - — Se 31. 2131. 2/32. 3/38. 2 32. kg MP HR MN alee, oe ee SRR 
‘ik. fresh......----) Quart... 13. 7/13. 7|13. 9{13.9)14. 1, 63] 48) 56, 56,58) 58) (60 
'k’ evaporated aot 12, 2/11. 1/12. 5j11. 4/11. 6... A a Roan on ws A Sn Dae 
ete Dela 8 2 Pound. . 51. 8/48. 3/54. 1/50. 651.4} 45) 25) 46) 36, 53) 43) 45 
he margarine (all = ee 28. 3\29. 6:30. 3|30, 2:28. 0 scons ee cocloocce ocese|-ce — sacdca 
tter suDSs itutes). 
oy mame: BP 36, 3/34. 46, sis aes 4s 45] 65] 56 67] 62] 68 
Be ce cnot eed 17, 1/19, 3/24. 3/22. 718.9) 12 7 G26 6a} C4} si17 
zetable lard sub- |...do_... + . 22. 8125. poe me nT BS wee, Se Pe EEE Se 
titute | | 
‘trietly fresh..| Dozen _ _/38. 0147. 6187, 1141. 5/44. 6148. 9144.9142.0) 44! 12] 26 35) 48} 36) 27 
ppm Poe Tee iota sed a sl sa sol so] ea 
eS ee — = ‘ ¥ y ‘ " " , 4 | | 
Se aah as ~--do__--| 3.0 4.5 3.9) 4.1) 4.7] 6.4] 5.11 5.2 0 30, 37] 57| 80} 70 78 
ed C808... cccast — eee 8. 7; 8. 8 8. 9. 2) 9. OF 9. OF... | bavtieialina Gotten gacctn~ occlu em 
mn flakes_..-...-- (2)___.__]___.]12. 2} 9.8] 9.7] 9. 610. 9110. 9 9. 7/..._}-.---|-..- ap) yee a 
beat conga... 2. (3) _____|__. (29, 8125. 7/24. 4/24. 3124. 6125. 4/25. 5|__-_- ee: gem PL 3 eee 
DORE. <cmmiosemocnd Pound - -|__.-|20. 7;20. 0,19. 8|19. 6120. 4/20. 2/20. 1)... - ee a =}-----|----- ae 
AL. __.do__..| 8.7 8. 8 9. 6 9. 4110. 2111. 3/11. 6110. 6 } 10) 8 17) 30; 33) 22 
ans, DAVY. ...-... .. @0:.....}....)'9. Ol, 311. . 7/10. i . Bs... ae i oy ee “ a 
A bare: _..do_...] 1.9} 4.2 26 3.7] 2.6] 4.4) 3.6] 3.4 ” 37| 95 37] 132} 89) 79 
Mnions.......-......|---@.<.-|-.--| 5. 3)60 6.5] 6.5 BOS. 9 6.4). ..)..-)---. fo}... | CORY 
iabbage.__........_}...do....]._..] 6. 1} 3. 9 4.8) 4.3) 5. 5} 4.3) 4.4)... | We ae Pee Vee SS. 
ans, baked. ......| (4).--..- ~+--|14. 2113, 4'12. 9112. 612. 4111. S111. 5 Lp dediinard a oD SRST NE er 
orn, canned. _...._| (4).-....|....)16. 0115, . 4:15. . ' 2a | Oy tae Pe eee ee oe 
bas, canned........} (4)....-. ee A dun aus lib TM ey 7S eee ee: Pee Pe oe a a" 
omatoes, canned__.| (#)__..-- _...|12. 0:13. 6:18. 0.13. 3)13. 7/11. 812. O}__ ._- Wee CS Ee: oS a 
gar, granulated...| Pound..| 5.61 7.5| 8.1| 9.6 8 2| 7.0| 7.01 7.3} 34] 45} 71) 46) 25, 25 30 
. . cinehsctitcinell -.|.. dO... .|54. 469. 268. 3 69. 7)70. 9)75. 9/77. 1|77.6, 27| 26} 28, 30; 40) 42) 43 
ss idcaceal ---40.---20. 85. 696.287.648.450. 9181. O47 4 19 21} 26 46 71, #71| 58 
INES... ...---.-.}---G0.-..]..-0[18. 8120 shooae.s \s 0 |) ie Ie fea Pe: See eee ae 
aisins........_.._.|.. .do___.|_...180. 2023, 2/17. 4/25. 4114 4114. 8114 3)... }..--}---} so. ih ookedaliliédee 
ananas... 2... Dozen - -|__..|88. 6,34. 238. 4 35. 4/34. 5,34. 5133. 7|-.-.- ee Se aT Seems HE iste Eecolinidams 
nges..........__.|.. do. __.|____|58. 5164, 8160. 9°46, 1/59. 8150. 7/53. 8}__ __- = a Se = Oe te te 
eighted food in- | 
ttt .cnowsicumtiencsaiiaieiadelitll ----|----|----| 5 ae _-ocle---}---2} 63. 3} 37, 5} 45. 1) 42. 9) 69.0) 54.3) 51.1 
es RD 














‘15-16 ounce can. 2 8-ounce kage. 3 28-ounce package. 4 No. 2 can. 
‘ Beginning with January, 1921, index Seta bers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
bmposed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
nily. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
eak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
8, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
{food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
hanges in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
| in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in July and August, 1927. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOo 






















































































AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN Jt) AND 
AUGUST, 1927 ‘“ YULY ap Is 
} — —S 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Ribroast | Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork chor 1924 
eT ———_— The 
ee 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- — as ] 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. ag. ‘ 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $i rota) ‘Ati mod 
price price price price price price ‘Or $l com 
— —~. exal 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 162 
per Ib.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per b.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per tb.| Lbs. per lh, py ah 
GR. .cithincctlis 25.4) 3.9) 223) 45/198) 51] 160) 63) 121) 83) a9) “F was 
SE... Din onde 43.7] 23] 39.5) 25] 332] 30] 2.2) 3.8] 183|] 55. 4 by at 
~ PRET 38.8] 26| 344) 29] 21] 3.4] 2.2) 47! 143) 70. 46 a 191. 
ee opbers 2 37.4) 27] 323) 31) 27.6) 3.6] 197] 51] 128) 78) 330! 3 for 
Ri vddinsstiiice 39.1] 26) 335) 3.0] 24) 35|/ 2.2] 60! 129!) 78 304) 3 
TREE ae 30.6] 25/ 338) 3.0) 2&8) 35] 20.8] 48] 132] 7.6 30s) $) Mm per 
UK .b4-anae. 40.6] 25| 347| 29] 2.6] 34] 2.6] 46] 138) 72) a.) 3 
te 4.3] 24] 356/ 28| 903] 33] 225) 44] 146| 6s ys it 
July._.....| 43.6] 23] 37.9] 26] 31.7] 32] 23.9) 42] 153) 65) 34 T chai 
August_____ 43.7) 23] 381] 26] 31.7] 32] 2.9] 42] 153] 6.5 27 Jan 
—— ave 
Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese wel 
-_ Ma 
_ } 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents the 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per gt.; Qts. | per lb.) Los. Ib. Lhe, } 
IO 27.0} 3.7) 29) 37] 2.3) 47) 89) 112] 383) 26) 221 4s 08 
aT 523] 1.9] 555| 18) 447) 22] 167] 60] 701] 14! 416 94 Th 
te cee 42.7} 23] 4.8] 20] 307) 25! 146] 68] 51.7 | 1.9} 340!) 49 
EE ARG 39.8/ 25] 4.8] 20] 360) 28] 131] 7.6] 47.9!) 21) 329 3 are 
SBE He 30.1} 26] 455| 22] 350] 29] 138] 7.2] 554] 1.8) 369 27 r 
SE «cihesine dain | 87.7) 27) 453) 22) 353) 28) 138) 7.2] 51.7) 19) 3 28 
_ Eset «6 | 4.7) 21) 526! 1.9] 366/ 27) 140] 7.1] 548] 18! 367 27 to 
i csadccdiitiniales ates 50. 3 2.0) 57.4 17) 388 2.6) 140 y 53.1) 1.9! 366 27 ; 
1927: ind 
ae 46.6) 21] 5.6) 1.8] 356] 28) 140] 7.1] 51.5) 1.9) 369 af ash: 
August__... 46.5) 22] 543] 18] 364) 28] 141] 7.1] 514] 1.9 37.0) 27 = 
—— - _ 6l,a 
Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
} 
Cents Cents Ci Cents Cents Cent 
per lb.| Lbs. |perdoz.| Dozs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per ib.| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. | per ib. Lhe. 
Saw 15.8 6.3 | 34.5 2.9 5.6) 17.9 3.3 | 30.3 3.0} 33.3 8.7! IL5 
re 29. 5 3.4) 68.1 15)| 11.5 8.7 81) 123 6.5 | 15.4] 17.4 57 
We ete 18.0} 56] 5.9} 20) 99] 101] 5&8! 17.2] 45] 222) 95 105 
SE ccedniinid 17.0} 59| 444] 23] 8&7] 11.5] 51] 196] 3.9] 256, 9 10.5 
Sewer 17.7} 56| 45!) 22] 8&7] 1.5] 47] 23] 41] 244) 9 10.5 
RORY oom 19.0} 6&3) 47.8/ 21] 88] 11.4] 49] 2.4] 47] 21.3) 101 a9 
RE 23.3} 43] 521] 1.9] 94] 106] 61] 164] 54/ 185) Ill 90 
1926......------ 21.9) 46] 4.5) 21] 94] 106] 60/| 167} 5&1/ 196 116) &6 
1927: 
July........ 1.8} 5&3/ 369] 27| 93] 108] 5&5] 182] 52] 192 107 43 
August_.... 18.9 5.3] 420 2.4 9.3} 10.8 5.6 | 17.9 5.2} 19.2 10. g 
| a 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coflee | 
Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
| ESR 1.7| 58.8| 55) 182) 544) 18! 208] 3.4 
nd 63] 159/ 194) 52! 733] 414] 47.0] 21 
eae Ba ae. 3.1] 323] 80! 125] 69.7] 1.4] 363] 28 
abla 28] 357| 7.3/ 13.7| 61] 15] 361] 28 
1923 _. ----| 29] 345] 101! 99] 66.5) 14] 37.7] 27 
 iicenn cada 27] 37.0} 9 2 10.9} 71.5} 14] 43.3] 23 
I aihitiesidaplasiesee 3.6] 27.8] 7. 13.9| 765; 1.3] 51.5] 1.9 
1938 eer mesa 4.9/} 204; 69) 145|] 767| 13] 510} 20 
1927: 
July........ 42) 2.8/ 7.4] 13.5) 77.5) 23] 47.6) 21 
August_.... 3.4] 20.4 7.3 | 13.7 | 77.6 1.3; 47.4 2.1 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


\ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
[ the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 to 
1926, and by months for 1926, and for January through August, 1927. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
js 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 
162.6, which means that the average money price for the year 1926 
was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, the figures 
for 1926 show an increase of nearly 3 points, but an increase of 1.75 
per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See 
March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, 
the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers have 
been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. 
The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 
are 153.4 for July and 152.4 for August, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 171 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 


index numbers given in the table. 





* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61, and Bulletin No, 418, pp. 38 to 51. 
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Tante 4._INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES op ; 
BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY Trp. 
AUGUST, 1927 — 

[Average for year 1913=100.0] 





| Bh ia | 
Round, Rib |Chuck/Plate | Pork| Ba- 
roast | roast | beef |chops| con | 


Year and month steak | Milk 





ihd 
100. 0} 100. 0 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0 ; 0} 100.0 
177. 1} 167.7} 163. 8} 151. 2} 201. 4) 193.7 187 
154. 3| 147.0} 132. 5| 118 2) 166. 2) 158. 2) 
144. 8) re 128. 1} 105. 8} 157.1} 147. 4 
4 





150. 2; 143. 126. 3| 106. 6 144 8) 144 8 
151. 6} 145. 130. 0} 109. 1) 146. 7) 139.6 
155. 6 149. 5) .135.0) 114. 1) 174. 3) 173.0 
159. 6} 153.0; 140. 6) 120.7) 188.1) 186.3 


157.0) 151. 5) 138.1) 119. 8} 173.8) 178. 5 

156. 1) 148.0} 138. 1) 120. 7/ 172.9 

156. 5} 151.0) 138. 1) 120.7) 177.1 

157. 8} 152.5) 139. 4 121. 5) 182.4 

160. 5} 153. 5 ne 120. 7; 191. 9 
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163. 2| 154.5] 141.9] 119.8 
161. 4) 154. 5} 142. 5} 120. 7] 
159, 2) 152.5} 141.9} 121. 5 
158.3 141. 


158. 3 141, 9 
158. 7} 153. 5 : 

159. 6} 153. 5 
163. 2} 156. 1 
165. 5 
165. 9 
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130 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5] 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 
For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same da 


Les wit 
the bureau until after 1913. it 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE |} 





{Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be mac; 


Atlanta, Ga, | Baltimore, Md. | Birming 


icl | 
Article Aug. 15—| yujy| Aug,| AUs: 15— 





| July| Aug. 
15, | 15, ——} 15, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 1926 | 1927 | 1827 
| } | | 


1913 | 192 


| 
| 
| 


Cts.| Cts. | Cts 
41. 28.1) 4 
38. 22. 5) 3 
31. 6| 20. 6) 2 
23. 4) 16. 8) 22. ( 


| | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak _ Pound ....} 2£ 40). 3) 42. 4| 43.1! 24.3) 40.2! 41. 
Round steak -_-..--.-----.|...do--..___] 21. 5] 36. 6| 37. 8| 38 9| 23.0] 36. 8} 37. 
Rib roast me ki Wat .1| 31.3} 33.0) 33.0) 19.3) 30. 5! 31. 
Chuck roast do | 15. 5} 23. | 25. 0| 16. 0} 21. 9) 23. 
| 


1 
1. ( 


CHONG 


9Q 
99 


10. 5; 14 
20.0) 39 
35. 0) 51.0 
31. 3) 59.5 


pees BOE... nnvrwo-tu. . 41 13. 
Pork chops ee ae ae FT} 
Bacon, sliced : | 32.0) 48. 
Ham, sliced | 31. 0} 60. 


15. 
37. 
42. 
57. 


0 
15. 2| 12. 6| 14. 7) 
| 35.1} 19. 3} 39. 0} 
3 
5 


orn 
NAW 


| 44. 5) 26.3) 47.0) 
62. 3} 


56. 4| 34. 

| 40.3} 18.3] 40.1) 
41.0) 

36. 9! 

a 





Js -ID ~~ Doo 





Lamb, leg of , | 19. 4) 38. 
Hens.-..-- | 20. 2! 35. 
Salmon, canned, red ole) soles. tithes aa 
Ps WOU oot. e ol ae . 0) 18. 


38. 
37. 
29. 
14. 


| 
23. 3) : 








Oo POP DOD BWW 
cCoeoewo sone 


it bo 09 
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ou-o 








11.3] 11. 
| 54.9 55. 
30. 3 28. 





Milk, evaporated ___---..-- 15-1608.can|____-| 13. 
Butter ___. < _.-.-| Pound. --..| 37.1) 84. 
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_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city but in most of the other 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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t The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
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_! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the otber 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES or 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued , 


~_- 








Article 


Seattle, Wash. 


Springfield, I]. 





1913 


Aug. 15— 


July 
15, 
1926 | 1927 


Aug. 


15 


1927 


July 
15, 
1927 


Aug. 
15, 
1927 





Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast_.........-.- 


Plate beef 
Pork chops.............- 


Ham, sliced 


Lamb, leg of 
RE ea ee 


Salmon, canned, red__-_|_- 


Milk, fresh 


Milk, evaporated 
Butter _ __- 
Oleomargarine 


Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh....-- 
Eggs, storage__...._._-. 


Flour. __- eS 
Corn meal-_.-_-_- 


Rolled oats_........._--- 
Corn flakes __- 

Wheat cereal 
Macaroni 


Beans, navy 
Potatoes 
Onions 


Cabbage. __._--- bee 
Beans, baked 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned.__.____-_- 3 


Tomatoes, canned 
— granulated 


Cts. 


21. 


15-16 0z. can_| 
Pound 








1 No. 244 aia 
Changes in Retail Food Costs 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreasé 

in the retail cost of food * in August, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1926, and in July, 1927. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureat 
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22. 6 
14, 2) 





50. 4} ; 


33. 
14.4) 
11.7 





2 Per pound. 


in 51 Cities 
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* For list of articles see 


note 5, p, 167, 
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at different dates since 1913. ‘These percentage changes are based on 
jctual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 

>RRCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1927, 


RED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1927, AUGUST, 1926, AND WITH THE AVER- 
ST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


Tare 6- 
COMPA 
AGE U' 








} | | 

Percent-| Percent- | Percent- | Percent- 
Percent-| age de- age de- | Percent- | age de- | age de- 

| agein- | crease crease | agein- | crease | crease 

crease | August, | August, | crease | August, | August, 

August, |1927, com-| 1927, com- | August, |1927, com-/1927, com- 

|1927,com-| pared pared 1927, com-| pared pared 

| pared with with | pared with with 

| with 1913} August, July, | with 1913| August, July, 

1926 1927 1926 1927 











Atlanta 
Baltimore 

® Birmingham 
Boston 


Bridgeport 


> 9 
~ 


Sonos! OO w 
Srprepp 
or -3100 


~ 


Buffalo-.-- 
Butte. 
Charleston, S. ¢ 
Chicago 
Cincinnat! 


— 


~~ = 
SSPNSS SERSS SFEFSK FEES Serr. 


‘ 


a 


eee 
PSS PENSS PNeEN Neer 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh _------- 
Portland, Me._..-- 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence_____..-- 
Richmond 


Cleveland_. 
Columbus..--------] 
Dallas... 

Denver. - -- 

Detroit 


oni oon 
>) - 
— 


co WOM: 


moecnester.........- 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 

San Francisco 


Fall River 

Houston oie 
Indianapolis - - ..--- 
Jacksonville na 
Kansas City, Mo--.-! 


Freres SRSrS sSee~S esses 


SOCwarerm OorfraurKS. COWKHD NADWOo CWouo 


Savannah 
Seranton_____-_- oe 


Little Rock .....--- 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 


ee 


eressss 
oo wn~l- ooanew woe O79 anane OS dO 


orcur ONIN SF CF-NOGA # KE RKOr- 


-_— = 


Springfield, Ill--.-__ 
Washington, D. C_. 
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1 Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
August, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The fallswme-seemee 39 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Buf- 
falo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, leveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapo- 
lis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New York, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Rochester, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Seattle. 





‘ Tlie consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
given in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for 
tach month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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The following summary shows the promptness with which th 
merchants responded in August, 1927: , 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR AUGUST, 1927 








Geographic division 
United | ————————— 


| 


States North | South North Sou 
| Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Cent; 











Percentage of reports received 0 | .7 | . 99.1 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report Was received -----.-...| K 11 








Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ‘ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, August 15, 1926, and July | 
and August 15, 1927, for the United States and for each of +] 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not. inelude 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extrs 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


) 
ie 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR H 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1926, AND JUL) 
AUGUST 15, 1927 











City, and kind of coal 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Average price 
Index (1913= 100) 
Chestnut— 
Average price 
Index (1913=100) 
Ritu minous— 
Avera 
Index 





Atlanta, Ga.: 


Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘i. 
25 














8. 
8. 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem Der !ssue 
Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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15, 15 
196, 1 


14, 80 
187.6 


$4, 99 


165, 4 
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1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
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Taste D USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1926, AND JULY 15 AND 
eitth sT 15, 1927—Continued 
1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal —|———__———— 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
tidgeport, VOonn.: 
g Bri Feans) lvania anthracite— 
TR eee 6 FO EK ee: ee ee $15. 00 $14. 50 $14. 50 
Chestnut ee es ee 15. 00 14. 50 14, 50 
lo, N. Y.: 
a“ sylvania anthracite— 
OER SF fe hamteh ts $6. 75 $6. 54 13. 75 13. 78 13. 74 
Chestnat.....«niacdosiudanuibunndon 6. 99 6. 80 13. 39 13. 38 13. 34 
Butte, Mont 
Biinm Inout... ..i-nddatbe shen tiniwcsacsbbntnlesnscumetiwi 11.00 10. 94 10. 95 
‘harleston, > C.: 
se oo Degg SE Se 16.75 16.75 11. 00 11.00 11.00 
Chicago, Ill.: ; 
Penns yivania anthracite— 
RtoVG, ...soccnwadallbgasaiccakelbeda 8. 00 7. 80 16. 88 16. 70 16.7 
Chestantt.....«s«<audasecdennietnes 8. 25 8.05 16. 63 16. 20 16, 20 
BituMINOUS - . . ...- -ccvccsccccccccesce= 4.97 4. 65 8. 32 9. 09 9. 16 
Cincinnati, Ohio: a 
Bituminous « cnesosoeseesooeseusesoese 3. 50 3. 38 6. 75 | 7. 06 é. 10 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
ON see Se ES a 7. 50 7. 25 15. 20 15. 05 15. 05 
Chestaat......o»dhisdisetnden seo 7. 75 7. 50 14. 80 14. 65 14. 70 
Bituminows | i... .<ccebdtedheee acannwecee 4.14 4.14 8. 68 9. 02 8. 92 
Columbus, Ohio: 
BihumineG .. . cnicahde tate Matdbssiedacecochinccndssocce 6. 72 6. 96 6. 85 
Dallas, Tex.: , 
Arkansas anthracite— 
EE 0 OIE EEA, SI OTD, aE eee 15. 50 14.17 14. 33 
BitumMiInows =. . ... nade ebasennsdcmsses 8. 25 7. 21 12. 72 11.71 12, 21 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mix@d_....._..__- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 15. 90 5. 90 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed___...........- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 50 | 15. 90 15. 90 
Biuminous ... ...ccwienssesceddaseian 5. 25 4. 88 10. 45 | 9. 60 9. 78 
Detroit, Mich.: 
: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
StOVG. «coc naveh dete wecaudetda del 8. 00 7. 45 16. 00 | 15. 50 15. 50 
8) SEES eine SS ae 8. 25 7. 65 15. 50 15. 00 15. 00 
DitumiROwe iid chante bebdinbew once 5. 20 5, 20 9. 25 | 9. 18 9. 21 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BtOVG.. .... ciicsca ei ei ee 8. 25 7. 43 16. 75 | 16. 50 16. 50 
Chestitut......ckMidhicncesdeddel- 8. 25 7.61 16. 25 | 16. 00 16. 00 
Houston, Tex.: | 
eee Oe a ee a ieee, ae 11. 00 | 11. 40 11. 60 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminotis.: J. .csindli. issn. Beel. 3. 81 3.70 6. 81 | 7.00 6. 96 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Dituminow. « « sccuuiitinnidiees scdecudenaa 7. 50 7.00 12. 00 | 12.00 12.00 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ee ee ee ee ee Sey eee 14. 20 | 13. 20 13. 50 
Stowe BO. Gece 8 ETN WERE! 15. 33 | 15.17 15. 00 
Bitumipewa. |... ':icckeeae ce ta 4.39 3. 94 7. 66 7. 65 7.90 
ittle Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Be SER EO, a RS ncaa ee 13. 00 14.00 13. 50 
DitumaOS es S| 6. 00 5. 33 9. 45 9. 85 9. 96 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminemesé . . 20s Bhd cece debt le 13. 52 12. 50 15. 31 14. 75 15. 55 
Louisville, Ky.: 
DitumIGOUR, 0 dk cla ioe 4. 20 4.00 6. 47 6. 58 6. 94 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oy Te a SS eee ee 10. 00 8. 50 17.00 17.00 17. 25 
Chestiatly, 22650 i Ldsccccotailics. 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 75 17.00 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Ree tee Ae 4. 34 24.22 7. 26 &. 36 8. 30 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE A ee Se 8. 00 7. 85 16. 80 16, 40 16. 40 
ce ae 8. 25 8. 10 16. 65 15. 95 15. 95 
Bituminous. . 2005, ee aT 6. 25 5.71 | 8. 99 9. 42 9. 29 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. ? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds), 
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TasLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. F OR Hi 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1926, AND JULY iS be SE 
AUGUST 15, 1927—Continued D 














1926 





City, and kind of coal —— 
Aug. 15 July ] 





Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 
P enDsy lvania anthracite— 


New Hoven Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i pa ho” 2 ESSA Sipe 259 
Chestnut 
New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous 
New York, N. Y. 
Pennsy Ivania ‘entlicaans- 





Norfolk, Ven 
peter lvania anthracite— 





Bituminous 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous 
Peoria, IIl.: 
Bituminous 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 

Bituminous 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
Stove. . < 16. 56 
Chestnut 16. 56 

Portland, Oreg.: 

Bituminous . 79 | . 11. 96 

Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsy ivania anthracite— 

Stove ; 7. 16. 25 | 


16. 00 
Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OO Mike take coccntencodsovese ’ : 15. 83 
Chestnut 00 b 15. 50 
Bituminous : 3 9. 09 

Rochester, N. Y.: 
Penney tenia anthracite— 








14. 60 | 
14. 15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ip CO ae : 16. 70 
4 16. 45 
Bituminous : . 6.17 
8t. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove . ’ 18. 10 17. 85 
. a 17. 95 17. 45 
Bituminous 11. 22 11. 
Balt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed . 4 18. 00 18. 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 18. 00 18. 
Bituminous 6. 49 7. 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. ? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
8 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 
adien arene e bass of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically ®!! | coal is 
vered in b 
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LOUSR. ‘VE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
E VI R AGE 
5 AND TABLE ‘ Usk, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1926, AND JULY 15 AND 
art 37 15, 1927—Continued 
1913 1926 1927 
VY, and kind of coal Crk. ins elie I i ee —s 
Jan.15 | July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
i 1G cial 
$15 pe oe pe bs cathenciiec: 
$17.0 te  Cerillos GOB tandoteeeenteeeeeee $17.00 | $17. 00 $25. 00 $25. 00 $25. 00 
‘olorado anthracite— 
1h ig Col : er RE TTI RIE Oe 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 
Bitumir OUS . . ---2- een o nnn ce neneenne- 12. 00 12. 00 16. 22 15. 50 15. 40 
® Savannah, Ga.: } 
pee tUIiNOUS.. . nts eagle aaah | Ss5 Eds | Fiseeert S48 5 10. 88 5 10. 63 510.38 
13.7% Scranton, Pa.: | , | 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
13.35 ert eet ee ee 4.25 | 4. 31 11. 00 10. 48 10. 48 
Chestnut: .-enie+osdledsbonrewitaner 4. 50 4. 56 10. 67 10. 23 10. 23 
P Seattle, Wash.: e 
: Bituminous 2 ac cccweseresetisdeosduncse 7. 63 7. 70 9. 76 10. 07 9. 77 
. Spri rfield, Ill.: « 
Bituminous. ; lene 2 ei Peipdb bbl 4.38 4. 44 4.44 
Washington, D. C.: 
"Pens Ivania anthractite— aa fs A lg calle brag 
8 Chest eae ee 17.53} 11530| 114.73 114.73 
Bituminous— . 
. "Prepared sizes, low volatile........|...---..---- Jnneeenenee-- 110. 79 1 10. 67 1 10, 67 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. ....../............ fotldbbusdet 18.75 19.00 19.00 
4 Run of ming, SPE riee~ ccd l ssl eed se ces | eee St 17.75 17.78 17,78 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. . P : 
' All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices, 
if 
a i 
a! 
qi Is 
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Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1923 to August 
1927 ' 


HERE are presented herewith the results of a recently completed 

6 8 revision of the index numbers of wholesale prices constrye:,; 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This revision consis; ,; 

(1) the addition of a number of important articles to the list of eo), 

modities included in the index, (2) a shift of the price base to 4, 

last completed year, 1926, and (3) the substitution of more rocey, 

‘‘weights’”’ for those heretofore employed. In addition, there hy 

been a slight rearrangement of commodities in certain groups, whi 

the former group of “‘clothing materials” has been superseded by ty, 
groups—‘‘hides and leather products” and “‘textile products.’ 

The number of commodities or price series has been increased fro 
404 to 550, some of these being composites made by combining thre, 
or more quotations into one. Additions to the list formerly sed 
include, among others, such important items as agricultural machinery 
and plows, automobiles and tires, prepared fertilizers, by-product coke. 
manufactured gas, gloves, traveling bags and suit cases, rayon, 
sewing machines, stoves, box board, and mechanical wood pulp 
Several articles no longer important, as clay worsted suiting, Now 
York State hops, and Bessemer steel billets and rails, have been 
dropped. 

The shift in the price base from 1913 to 1926 has been made in 
order that the latest and most reliable information may be utilized 
as the standard for measuring price changes. Also, it has becom 
increasingly apparent that the year 1913 is now too remote to furnish 
a satisfactory base for comparing price levels in recent years 

For much the same reasons data for the years 1923 to 1925 have 
been substituted for the 1919 figures used in weighting the prices 
included in the index numbers. Where trustworthy information {01 
the three years 1923, 1924, and 1925 could be procured, as in the 
case of agricultural products, the average for these years was used 
as the weight. For manufactured products the biennial censu: 
reports of 1923 and 1925 were used. In all cases the most recent 
and dependable information obtainable has been employed in con- 
structing the weighted index numbers for the various groups 0! 
commodities. It is the purpose of the bureau to extend the revision 
of its index numbers further into past years as the exigencies of the 
work will permit, and additional results will be announced as fast « 
the computations are completed. 
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1.-REVISED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF 
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, ABLE COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1927—Continued 
[1926 = 100] 
Fuel and lighting 
Year and month . . All fuel 
Anthracite |Bituminous Coke Manufac- | Petroleum and 
coal coal tured gas | products lighting 
3 
serage 0 FOO - .-<-asestapes 100. 8 113. 4 118.8 104. 8 82. 6 97.3 
Saiet.---->aleeaieeaal 101. 4 136.9 134. 6 106. 8 88.7 108. 4 
February - --------------=- 101. 1 129.9 130. 7 105. 8 101. 4 111.8 
2 Most. ....---ceeaateden 100. 7 122. 1 131. 6 105. 8 103. 7 110. 6 
‘ april. ...-.---><eneppoaenen 97.0 115. 4 130. 5 105. 8 98. 5 105. 6 
‘ 7 RL Fs RE 97.5 112.6 123.3 105. 8 87. 5 99.3 
ER ES 98. 1 110. 1 119, 5 104. 8 86. 0 97.6 
Sabe...<..2--beeenodened 99. 2 107. 9 114.3 104. 8 79. 1 93. 6 
110 Lea... s-nceeunledenes 100. 4 106. 8 113. 1 102. 9 75.0 91.4 
10; Rental . .-..ccaieadonse 102. 9 107. 1 113.3 102. 9 71.3 90. 0 
- ‘ October ee 103. 6 106. 7 108. 8 102. y 69. 6 88. 6 
. Wed November ee. ee Se A. 103. & 108. 8 103. 0 102. 9 64.7 85. 5 
aa i December oceeeceo ee See 104. 0 108. 0 10L i) 102. 9 65. 5 85. 6 
¢ 
la] 1924 
Average for year-.------------ 98. 6 99. 7 97.2 102. 9 83. 5 92. 0 
06.7 ee, ae 101. 4 104.0 101.9 101.9 83.3 93. 8 
February . - - ----.0.----s-< 100. 8 108. 5 102. 6 101.9 94.7 98. 9 
March ee ee oF 99. 8 101. 6 102. 6 102. 9 94.0 98.0 
Agel, .04-->dprhllien te eel 95.7 99. 7 99. 3 102. 9 92.9 96. 2 
Mav ..<.cns--.-ddiiedeend 96. 0 99. 1 98. 0 102. 9 89. 1 04.2 
9 FONG. .icsiis--- abled 96. 8 99. 1 96. 6 102. 9 83.0 91.4 
July...:- ans --+<hahiee doen 97.7 97.4 94. 6 102. 9 81.2 90. 0 
Avent. 12... .c0e doe 98. 4 96. 7 93. 5 102. 9 76. 7 87.7 
September. .......-----.-. 98. 9 98. 1 94. 2 102. 9 76. 6 88. 2 
M9 Ocbohet ci: ~~~ d)-<iiteeantied 99. 3 99. 0 98. 5 102. 9 73.2 86.9 
W 4 November. - -. i ssancandes 99. 2 98. 7 98. 5 102. 9 75.7 88. 0 
PecsiPer...- .. dk diktite deka 99. 3 99. 1 96, 1 101.9 80. 2 90. 3 
1925 
. Average for year_............. 99. 7 96. 5 97.7 101. 9 95.0 96, 5 
: Snuard..:....425 ed SS 98. 3 98.3 97. 4 101.9 83. 5 91.5 
. oe oe) ee = : 96. 5 b y 101.9 104. 2 = : 
peeten: --. 1...) Lee : 95. 5 . 6 101.9 99.9 ; 
_ eee «St ie 94.3 bs 102.9 94.3 os 
\ See eee 94.3 3 101. 9 06. 4 » 
Jéne2.- i Lt See eS 93.3 938.8 92. 5 102. 9 104. 2 99.0 
, _: ee i A 94.1 93. 8 92. 6 102. 9 102.3 98. 2 
| eee 95. 7 94.7 93. 4 102. 9 95. 4 95. 5 
: September. .....2.....2.5 99.9 97.7 94.9 101.9 89.3 94.1 
October eR. SE. 108. 6 98. 2 105. 8 101.9 87.4 95. 1 
November. . ....--.. 2.2 112.9 100. 5 11L 0 101.9 89. 4 97.6 
Decembe?.: ... SS i50.. bod 112.9 100. 7 105. 9 101.0 91.7 98. 3 
1926 
Average for year__..co----.-0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. @ 100. 0 
$0008? YW... So deed Sal 113. 7 98.9 114.0 101.9 92.3 98. 7 
Pevruary,,. . .... =. déite<dubied 102. 0 99. 0 115.3 101.0 96.3 99. 1 
Maren, ...:.-) 2. sGteedoball 101. 2 97.2 102. 2 101.9 96. 9 98. 1 
April thditan neal 98.1 95.0 93. 6 101.9 99. 4 97.7 
May osthije «4-9-4 97.6 95. 2 92. 6 101. 0 106. 3 100. 8 
sune i dn Sin ould all 97.3 95. 2 94.0 101.0 106. 6 101.0 
suy jiithiwtdn kell 97.4 95. 4 98.8 101.0 103. 3 99.5 
AUSUSE, 6... 2. hed do 98. 1 96. 6 94.3 100. 0 104. 6 100. 6 
september... a ok 98. 4 98. 2 95.3 99.0 105. 4 101. 5 
October a... shh ail 98. 4 104.3 96.3 99.0 100. 9 101.3 
NOVOMIDGS. - 1 5. Sen dad 98.8 116.8 106. 2 99.0 94.1 102. 5 
Decemben,... .. «diese acted 98.8 107.9 108.3 98.1 93.7 99. 4 
1927 
, ree ee ee 99. 1 103. 9 97.4 99.0 93.0 97.7 
FOMPUCTY. - 2s... salthnewtadiadl 98. 9 101. 5 96. 1 99.0 90. 9 95. 8 
—a D. . ... wh ce deeiilibamielial 96. 8 100. 1 96. 0 98. 1 80. 0 90. 0 
2 Se et) 8] Rs] el ae) 
sent... nin nnp iuslihanibnbind 94.8 100. 3 94. 2 99. 0 68.0 84.2 
Ne ohtiu on tie ohn’ 96. 2 100. 0 93. 7 99. 6 68. 1 $4.2 
MOMS og ek call 95. 7 101.9 93. 8 99. 6 66.5 | 84.1 
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TABLE 1. 


Year and month 


1923 
Average for year -- - 
102 January ------- 
Fe OrEsry — 
hig M i rch 
152, 8 AT ru 
M iv 
June__.- --- 
July.....------ 
August --- 
September 
2 October 
27.7 November 
27.7 December 





1924 
14.2 Average for year_.. 
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27.7 February -.---.- 
27.7 March. 
25.1 | Sas 
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ln one saul 
M.7 September 

October... .__-| 
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().8 ae ae 


2.2 Average for year... 
January 


1098 
1925 


—— — —e 
ee 


: es hte 

6 September___-- 
4) Oct ober co | 
f November___.- 


December . 


~---} 
1926 


0 Average for year_. 
6 Jant uary 


ctoher...____ 
November_____ 
Dec mber 


1927 


Januar , Pee: 
February______ 
March ee 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
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Continued goods 
| 
| Other | All Drugs All | All 
Paint | build- | build- and Fert lyrizea chem- Fur- | house- 
; Chem- lizer \Furni-| -. fur- 
mate-| ing ing | ‘cals | _Phar- | mate-| ferti- | icals |"; op, | nish- | ish 
rials mate- | mate- maceu-| ‘rials | lizers | and ings | MSh- 
rials | rials ticals | "*'S | drugs | ing 
goods 
| | | | 
101.3} 105.5 | 1087] 100.6} 95.7 | 102.5 | 107.4 | 101.1 | 116.7 | 104.8] 108.9 
103.0| 100.8 | 107.1] 100.1} 95.1 | 105.9 | 107.4 | 101.3 | 118.7 |.104.0| 109.4 
105.4} 102.3 109.4] 100.5 | 95.7 | 108.1 / 107.4 | 102.0 | 118.7 | 1043] 109.6 
109.1 | 104.3) 1122] 1021] 97.1] 110.8} 107.4 | 103.6| 118.7 | 104.3] 109.6 
113.1) 106.5 | 115.5] 103.3) 97.0] 110.1 | 107.4 | 104.1 | 119.1 | 105.4] 110.4 
| 107.5 | 109.6) 114.3] 101.8} 96.5 | 105.0) 107.4 | 102.3 | 119.1 | 105%5| 110.5 
104.1 | 107.9] 111.1] 99.3) 95.9] 100.9 | 107.4 | 100.1 | 119.4] 1055] 110.6 
99.1} 106.7) 108.9] 98.5 | 948] 99.9/ 107.4] 99.4/ 119.6| 1047] 110.2 
97.2| 106.2| 107.1| 97.9| 944] 988! 107.4| 98.8] 115.9} 1047] 108.8 
95.9} 106.1 | 105.4] 987) 95.9] 98.7 | 107.4| 99.4] 115.9] 1046) 108.8 
98.1| 105.4} 105.7| 100.1, 95.5] 99.5! 107.4 | 100.3} 115.9| 104.8! 108.9 
95.5 | 105.2] 104.9} 102.9] 95.3] 96.9] 107.4 | 101.4 | 1098 | 105.1 | 106.8 
95.0| 105.3 | 103.6] 103.0] 94.9] 95.9 | 107.4 | 101.2 | 109.8 | 105.7 | 107.2 
99.7| 104.0] 102.3] 102.2] 95.8] 92.6] 95.9/| 98.9 | 107.9 | 103.4 | 1049 
97.4| 105.9| 105.1] 103.7| 95.5] 95.0| 95.9 | 100.1 | 109.2] 105.2| 106.7 
99.0| 106.2] 105.7] 103.3| 95.5] 92.6| 95.9| 99.4 | 109.2] 105.3] 106.7 
99.3/ 106.8) 105.5| 1023] 95.3] 91.7| 95.9| 987 | 108.2] 105.5] 106.5 
97.6| 106.2) 105.0] 101.2| 95.5] 92.1] 95.9) 982/| 108.2] 105.4] 106.4 
97.6| 105.4] 104.3} 99.2| 95.0] 91.5] 95.9) 96.9/ 108.2] 103.0] 104.9 
96.1 | 103.1} 100.8} 97.7| 942] 91.7] 95.9| 95.9/| 107.9) 1024] 104.4 
96.1} 1023) 99.2} 989] 94.2] 89.6!] 95.9} 96.2] 107.3 | 101.7] 103.8 
99.2} 103.1} 99.7] 1023| 95.6] 92.2] 95.9] 988] 107.3 | 101.9} 103.9 
99.8 | 102.1} 99.9] 1024] 963] 91.9] 95.9/ 98.9/ 107.3| 1021] 1040 
101.7} 101.3} 99.8! 103.5| 96.8] 92.3] 95.9! 99.6 | 107.3 | 1020] 1040 
104.9} 101.8 | 100.5} 105.5| 97.5 | 942] 95.9 | 101.2 | 107.3 | 1029] 104.6 
106. 3 | 103.2} 101.8| 105.5 | 97.3] 962] 95.9 | 101.5 | 107.3 | 103.3| 104.8 
109.3 | 100.4] 101.7| 104.1| 97.7| 98.8] 100.4 | 101.8 | 104.6 | 1022] 103.1 
111.7| 1022] 103.8] 105.8/| 97.5 | 98.7 | 100.4 | 102.7 | 108.1 | 1025] 104.5 
111.6) 102.7] 105.2) 103.6} 97.5 | 99.5 | 100.4 | 101.6 | 108.1 | 102.4] 104.5 
108.6 | 101.5) 103.3] 103.4| 97.5 | 99.8! 100.4 | 101.5 | 105.7 | 102.5 | 103.7 
105.6{| 100.5 | 101.1} 102.4/ 97.9! 99.3 | 100.4 100.9 | 105.7 | 1029} 103.9 
07.6; 99.1) 101.4) 102.3) 97.3! 98.7 | 100.4 | 100.7 | 105.7 | 1028] 103.9 
06.1|/ 99.3 | 99.6) 1022| 97.2| 96.4| 100.4 | 100.2 | 105.7 | 1021 | 103.4 
03.6! 99.5 993) 1027)| 97.1/| 95.9| 100.4 | 100.4| 105.4] 101.5] 1029 
06.7) 99.9) 100.6| 104.1) 97.1 | 96.8 | 100.4 | 101.4 | 105.4] 101.5] 102.9 
12.8| 100.0} 101.1 | 105.6 | 96.9] 989 100.4 | 102.6 | 103.9 | 101.6] 1024 
113.7| 99.9] 101.3] 106.0) 97.1 | 100.3 | 100.4 | 103.0 | 103.7 | 1024} 102.9 
113.5| 99.8] 101.5 | 106.2| 99.8] 100.7 | 100.4 | 103.6 | 102.3 | 1020) 1021 
109.6 | 100.2) 101.9} 104.6] 100.1 | 101.1 | 100.4 102.8 | 1023 | 1020} 1021 
| 
100.0 100.0! 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0/ 100.0 
107.7 | 100.3 102.3} 102.2] 99.6] 102.9 | 100.0 101.6 | 101.8 | 101.2] 101.4 
103.4 | 100.4] 101.8} 100.5; 99.2 | 104.0 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.3 | 100.9] 101.0 
99.0! 100.2/ 101.1} 993) 98.0! 105.0 | 100.0, 100.2 | 101.0} 100.9} 100.9 
95.4| 99.8! 100.04 99.4/ 97.6 | 103.6 | 100.0} 99.9 | 100.7 | 100.8] 100.8 
91.5| 99.5| 99.1} 100.2| 985 | 101.6/| 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.1 | 100.2] 100.2 
96.3| 99.3! 98.9] 101.7/ 100.2| 99.4] 100.0} 100.9 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
101.1| 995/| 99.4] 101.1| 101.6) 97.4] 100.0} 100.4| 99.9] 100.0] 99.9 
103.7! 99.8/ 99.5| 100.3/ 101.1/| 96.7/| 100.0} 99.8) 99.5/100.0/ 99.8 
102.7| 99.8| 99.5] 101.0] 101.1 | 97.0] 100.0}] 100.2] 99.5] 99.4] 99.5 
101.1 | 100.8] 99.5} 99.3] 101.1/ 95.8/| 1000] 99.1/ 9.5) 9.3) 99.4 
100.5 | 100.6} 100.1} 97.9! 101.0) 98.0/ 100.0} 98.6/ 99.5) 989] 99.1 
97.6} 100.1} 99.2] 97.7) 101.2| 99.3] 1000] 988| 99.5; 94] 988 
06.0) 97.7] 97.5| 98.0| 91.3); 99.1] 1000] 97.6| 97.8} 9&8] 97.9 
04.5) 96.6) 96.2] 982/ 90.2) 99.6] 1000) 97.6| 97.8] 989] 97.9 
925/ 96.4] 95.3} 97.4| 88.7) 100.1| 1000| 97.1} 97.8} 988] 97.8 
91.0) 95.9) 95.0} 99.1| 882/| 99.3] 1000| 97.8| 97.8) 98| 97.8 
93.9) 95.2} 95.1) 998] 880| 9820| 821| 954) 97.8} 98.8) 97.8 
92.7) 94.5) 946/ 99.9! 87.7] 983] 848] 95.8) 97.8} 99.0)] 98.0 
91.5/ 94.0) 93.7) 100.0| 86.9] 93.8) 86.6| 95.3 97.8) 99.1] 98.0 
92. 5 93. 0 92.9 | 100.2 86.7] 91.2) 89.7) 95.4! 97.8 | 100.0 98. 6 
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[1926 = 100] 
Miscellaneous 
Year and month | | 
Cattle | — | Rubber, | Automo- ba ” 
feed | pulp crude | bile tires ie | lane 
——_—_—_—— ——$_— | — 
1923 | 
Average for year__........--.---- 118. 5 102. 8 _.. tj} eee 102. 0 
i SESE CE Ry STR 124.8 104. 0  . } eee 100. 3 
ER SI) 127. 4 | 103. 7 | aaa eas 104. 2 
heer ir aS 126. 2 102. 8 706 ee 8 107.3 
Agr® Joi... Fe eRe S | 120.0 103. 8 | 67, § 1301.8 107. 4 
BPRS Ree ears | 122.3 103. 9 | “2 ee 104. 5 | 0 
PII Ree ees | 106.3 103. 6 | ES RIL 102.9 | 
RTE CSS SR OS se 104. 1 102. 9 BG f Bcaz lad 101. 5 | ) 
STS ED 111.7 103. 0 | 6h 3 Fit. d 100. 0 | 
September..............--.-| 1196 103. 0 | OB F jodi... hae 98. 9 | 
Denes bid. RMR 122. 5 101. 9 | SE @ Pi. 99. 0 
pravenewer 2o624.. 2. 28..u.é6 120.3 100. 6 | Sf; Bi. A 99. 1 
ae ee Uae S 116. 9 99. 5 6G S ha sk 99. 6 
1924 
Average for year...............- 110. 2 100. 7 | oy Re oe: 100. 8 | V5 
( ees OS ke 117. 1 98. 8 Get Oe 106. 5 | 
TS nid <abiigin snus 110. 5 98. 6 O35 @ bens- 4 cs 104. 0 | 
OS EN EE 104. 8 98. 5 $4.6 bins naw 104. 0 | 
ee ae 99. 0 99. 5 QT, & lage. ny 104. 5 Y 
NIE ainsi Seiad ch eden 92. 4 99. 5 1 6 Cee. ci ne 103. 1 9 
I ts wit pita ctts ie death = ws led 93. 3 99. 6 Be, © fins. shan oe 100. 6 90 
| NEE ES ee Se 110.3 98. 0 46; G lsec.. iy 97.9 y2 
August re ya eee 114.8 99. 5 ae Bee Sree 96. 1 93 
September ____-_- a 112.7 101. 6 LAL g POaeaerere 96. 4 } 
October Sntdiaho> Sinatre tise 118.0 | 101. 2 4 7 ee ee 97.4 97 
NOE 2... 2% wi» didedintiotscndted 117.5 101.8 7 | a eae 98. 3 98 
December ___.-- ee eee 127.9 111.7 OG & logs uw 100. 6 105 
1925 
Average for year__..........---. 112. 7 | 105. 2 '_) 5 ae Caen 99. 6 ll 
PR SI SESE 129. 7 101.9 ey RR Se Oot 101. 5 10 
ee 20654 athotthanke 110.4 98.9 Te, © eS 102. 7 99 
INLD. |. Seid Wh> cindite abe 107. 1 98. 8 BAP hess... ed 101.8 100 
(Pea Bat ae: 20tt) ee 107.4 112.0 en ae fs. ae 99. 9 10 
"UN Be Gee af EOE oi u8 J 117.7 109. 6 Ug Ls ae ae. 98. 9 110 
A RA a ee ee St 118.3 107.7 Bie & i205... sc dd 100. 2 117 
ee 5 0k. Oe ko 111.3 108. 2 MAS Oe 99.8 126 
SAEs TE RE ae Fe 114.3 108. 9 Bee, © foo. ot ee 98. 1 118 
EE TE Te GS 111.3 109. 8 moe @ 5... se 97. 5 120 
| FR GRE 2 . ae 104.7 103. 8 06, 6 to os 98. 2 121 
November.................. 111.4 103. 9 eas @ fouce sc eae 97.8 124 
EAS SRS FS 2S a 110.0 100. 3 wee Fh he 99. 0 121. 5 
1926 
Average for year_............... 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
hs b nos i dain mite 1LL.1 106. 5 164. 1 123.3 99. 9 116. 8 
_  « SAE Gre ee 101. 1 | 109. 4 128. 3 110.8 99. 5 109. 0 
SIND chs dinteinhon Wiglidie lineata 98. 0 105. 8 120. 9 108. 8 99. 7 106 
tad tin din tiladinn diate ths 104. 8 102. 6 105. 2 | 108. 3 99.9 | 103. 9 
eR? tae ae 99. 1 10i. 6 99.7 | 108. 3 99.8 | 102 
| PS reese eee 96. 2 100. 7 89. 2 | 108. 3 100. 8 | 101 
OD ee ee 100. 3 100. 3 85. 6 | 97.2 100. 4 | 97 
had cthouiinss > i dietind sae 99.3 99. 5 80. 7 | 92.8 100. 3 95. 4 
| REET ee abet 95. 6 95. 7 85. 1 91.4 100. 0 94. 2 
PR Se ae a 93. 5 92. i 87.7 91.4 99. 8 93 
RR Si SE 97.6 92. 1 82.0 83. 6 99. 6 90 
ESE a ae 105. 3 93. 7 78. 1 78. 6 99. 7 89 
1927 
SINS aikicilhnticlnts dn dee utiiigiitinds 110.0 93. 0 80. 7 78. 6 99. 6 90 
a a 115.8 92.9 78. 3 78. 7 100. 3 90 
RES Baer e+ TS 110.9 92.8 84.1 78.7 100. 0 90. ‘ 
Baie OE Fae > 113. 2 93. 4 83. 8 78. 7 100. 2 91.3 
Ee SR Pa DS SE 117.7 92.2 84.1 78. 7 100. 3 91.3 
nk tists nbctinthianachideieuegd 117.8 92.0 76. 1 78. 3 100. 6 90 
SE DEE oe FAB 115. 4 92.0 72.0 77.9 100. 0 8Y 
CO er ee Oe ee 125, 4 92.0 71.9 77.9 100. 0 89. 9 
1912] 
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The followmg table furnishes a comparison of the bureau’s old 
‘yeyised general index numbers reduced to the same base, viz, 
is 100, together with the purchasing power of the dollar 


id T 
26 equa 


measured by each series, for the period from January, 1923, to 


Aygust, 1927. 


9 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES AND PURCHASING POWER 
ABLE * OF THE DOLLAR, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1927 


[1926 = 100] 
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TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(1926 = 100) 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 


die principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 


to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by 
the bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfac- 
tory information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 


July, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are 
reproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers [or the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in th ral 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely compxrabie 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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-\fRERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES “ 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES A\ 
e« COUNTRIES—Continued 





United 






























































. oo India 
b s oe § 
Country..| Italy — Norway | Sweden — . ing- —_ ~¥ 
| bay) 
———— | | = 
Number of wy 
localities_| “ 6 - ? + - : 
O_o oa - — --— \-__ -— — 
20 foods 50 (43 
Commodi- Af 
eae 29 (27 foods, 7 a 
ties. in- char- | foods) | F00dS |rctana| Foods | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods Yoel 
oe coal light) 
Ministry Central | Central Labor se "Office * Labor | Bureau | Cengys 
Comput- of ne Bureau | Bureau | Social Office ayer us of Cen- | Office | Of Ver and 
on — of Sta- | of Sta- | Board (re- Labat yang | (re- | “o> ANd | Btatis. 
— = tistics | tistics vised) | ~ ties | Vised) | “19! (ia 
January- Jul July July Jul ser) July, | Juh Ty] 
Base=100.| 1913 | June, ly 1914 1914 1914 14 | “1914 i914 | ae 
1914 | 1914 mel 
Year and Bee que 
month ret 
1923 re 
TOM: . 5 sea. 542 148 214 | 166 160 175 117 151} 14 139 1 
Feb......- 527 149 214 | 165 158 173 117 150 | 144 14 tat 
Mar...... 524 149 214 | 166 159 171 117 149 | 145 i if y 
Apr......- 530 149 212 | 163 161 168 117 150 152 149 2 
May...... 535 147 214 | 161 164 162 118 148 | 15¢ 18 the 
June... ._- 532 145 213 | 161 166 160 118 146 162 149 a 
July......} 518 145| 218; — 160 166 162 116 148 164] ag 3 
re eee 512 143 | 220 | 161 166 165 115 | 149 165 143 4 
Pres 514 142 218 | 165 167 168 115 | 149 16] 45 F 
ae 517 145 217 165 167 172 117 147 157 146 
OY a chias 526 149 221 | 164 171 173 120 147 157 7 be 
OReeec: 528 149 226 | 164 172 176 118 | 152 156 147 pri 
1924 ¢ 
Jan _ 527 150 230 | 163 173 | 175 120 154 155 150 y 
RSs 529 151 234 | 162 172 177 122 151 153 149 3 
Mar.....| 523 152} 241| 162 171 176 122 147 152 130 fro: 
, RRP: 527 152 | 240 | 59 169 167 122 143 150 150 : 
May.____. 530 151 | 241 159 169 163 122 143 51 150 ( 
June_____- 543 151 240 | 158 170 160 120 147 149 150 ; 
July...... 538 150 | 248 | 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 pri 
Aug....... 534 150 | 257 | 163 170 164 117 156) 147 146 
Sept. ._... 538 152 261 | 165 170 166 117 156 | 146 145 
Oct i 556 154 264 | 172 174 172 120 156 14¢ 145 
Nov.__... 583 156 269 | 172 175 179 122 157 147 148 
I nersiniell 601 157 | 274 | 172 175 130 121 156 | 148 150 qu 
1925 sh 
<b Se 609 156 277 170 172 178 120 152 | 148 M47 
— peaietes 609 157 283 7 172 176 120 152} 149 146 th 
Mar . 610 157 284 171 171 176 121 155 151 149 th 
I al 606 155 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
May .__... 600 154 265 169 168 167 123 151 154 150 
June... __. 602 152 261 | 169 169 166 122 149 149 
Oaiy 605 152 | 260 | 169 169 167 120 152 | 151 re 
ees 5 619 152 | 254 170 169 168 119 147 | 152 1¢ 
Sept .__- 642 152 241 168 170 170 118 146 | 153 
eg 645 149 228 166 168 172 119 148 | 155 pe 
. a 652 149 223 | 165 168 172 117 149 | 156 
CT 653 148 221 | 164 167 174 116 151 14 W 
1926 : b 
SE 658 148 216 | 162 | 165 171 116 151 | 14 
Feb_...... 649 147 212 160, = 163 168 117 150} = 1A 1s W 
Mar. ..... 636 147 205 159 161 165 118 151 | 159 182 
REESE 633 146 198 158 161 159 119 150 | 163 151 
May___... 643 146 195 157 159 158 119 150| 163 151 0 
June. _.._. 647 146 194 157 159 158 118 152 | 162 161 t] 
we 645 146 198 | 156 | 159 161 117 155 159 49 
Aug....... 648 146 196 156 157 161 117 153 1 r 
Sept...._. 656 149 193 157 158 162 117 152 18 
as 662 148 191 157 | 160 163 120 153 ~4 g 
Nov... ... 655 148 186 158 | 159 169 119 152 L . t 
Dec... _... 622 146 184 157 | 159 169 117 154 158 Is 
7 | 
1927 1“ t 
Sem... ...5. 629 147 180 156 158 167 116 155 158 + 
ak 615 146 177 153 157 164 117 152 153 + a 
Mar. ..... 610 146 173 151 156 162 118 152 | 151 a 
Nea 606 145 169 151 156 155 119 151 | 7 
May...... 599 145 169 150 } 156 154 121 150 | ; a 
June .___.. 558 145 172 151 | 157 154 120 151 | - 
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The Problem of ‘‘ Returned Goods” 


25, 1927, contains the results of a study recently made by 

the University of Southern California to ascertain the senti- 
ments of the members of women’s clubs in Los Angeles on various 
questions relating to the practice of returning purchases made at 
retail stores. ‘The questions asked were as follows: 

|. Have you ever returned merchandise when it might not have been necessary 
if you had been more careful in buying? 

2. Have you ever returned goods when it would have been unnecessary if 
the salesman had given you more information? 

3. Did you ever make a purchase to save the feelings of a courteous clerk? 

4. Should people pay for the privilege of having goods sent C. O. D.? 

5. Ten per cent of the merchandise purchased in retail stores is returned. If 
it cost you 2 cents on each dollar’s worth of merchandise you buy because of this 
privilege, would you still want it? e 

6. Should a penalty be charged on return goods after five days? 

7. If one store allows returns and the other does not, which would you buy 
from? 

8. Should the time of return be limited to three week days? 

9. Some customers abuse the return privilege. If one store should refuse this 
privilege, dissatisfied customers would go to other stores. What should be done? 

10. What other suggestions can you make concerning the amount of returns? 


Two hundred and eighty replies were received. In some cases one 
questionnaire represented the views of a section of a club’s member- 
ship and in others the views of the club as a whole. The study is 
therefore considered representative of the existing attitude although 
the number of actual reports received was small. 

In regard to question 1, 107, or 38 per cent, stated that they had 
returned merchandise when it might not have been necessary, while 
166 said they had not. The article states that if the questionnaire 
performs no other service than to remind 38 per cent of the house- 
wives who received it that they are adding to the costs of retailing 
YY roa goods which they bought carelessly it should prove worth 
woe, 

Out of 272 replies to question 2, 156 reported that they had been 
obliged to return purchases when it would have been unnecessary if 
the sales foree had given more or better information, the remaining 
teplies being in the negative. Some of the replies to this question 
suggested that ‘‘clerks should give attention only when desired”’; 
that “‘stores need better salesmen so as to avoid wrong size, etc.”’; 
that “salesmen should not be too persistent or misrepresent things”; 
and that “salesmen are too eager to make sales.”’ 

In answer to question 3, 62 stated that they had bought to please 
a clerk, intending at the time to return the merchandise later. 
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One hundred and sixty-one said that they thought customers should 
pay for the privilege of having goods sent on approval or (. ()_}) 
while 100 did not think so. Many expressed themselves as foo), 
that goods should not be sent on approval and others that stores 
at fault in urging people to have goods sent on approval: that ey. 
tomers should make partial payments for the goods, losing the deposi, 
if they return their purehases; or that a delivery charge should }, 
made for goods sent on approval. | 

Of the 244 answering the question relating to paying for the retyry 
privilege, 145 were willing to pay for it, but.99 were not. Ty, 
hundred and six were in favor of penalizing the indifferent or earo. 
less returning of goods after 5 days, and 48 voted against it. 

Two hundred and seventeen said that they would favor the stor 
which gives the return privilege and 40 preferred the store that does 
not grant it. 

On the matter of a return time limit, 113 voted in favor of 2 
days and 52 against it, while 136 voted in favor of a 5-day limit 
and 49 against it. This gives a total of 249 who were in favor of g 
time limit on the return of goods. Many comments were received 
on this point. Sixty-five different persons suggested uniform action 
by all stores; some suggested the enforcement of the limit only to 
unreliable customers; others felt. that the rule should be modified 
under certain conditions or in regard to certain goods. 

In summing up the data obtained in the study, the following tenta- 
tive conclusions were reached: 

1. Consumers seem to want uniform action by all the stores so all will be treated 
alike. While this question was not asked for in the questionnaire, 65 suggested 
it of their own accord. 

2. A majority of consumers believe that those who have goods sent ov approval 
or C. O. D. should pay for the privilege. 

3. A big majority were in favor of penalizing those who abused the return 
privilege. Many were indignant that they had to pay for the sins of others. 

4. Again a majority favored the 3 or 5 day limit on the return of merchandise. 

5. The public does not yet consider the sales force as ideal by any means 

6. Many expressed themselves as being opposed to the store policy of urging 

ople to buy by emphasizing the ease of the returning of merchandise not liked. 
f this question had been asked, a large vote probably would have been polled. 

7. Sentiment in favor of a penalty in ease goods were not returned within the 
limit was very strong. 

8. Many indirect indications point to the conclusions that the public is far 
more susceptible to consumer education on store costs, services, and policies 
than commonly supposed. 

a a rs 


Income and Expenditure of a Laborer’s Family in Buenos 
Aires in 1926 


HE results of a recent survey made in Buenos Aires by the 
National Labor Department of Argentina to ascertain the 
average income and expenditure of a laborer’s family during 

the year 1926 appear in the April, 1927, issue of Cronica Mensual 
of Buenos Aires (pp. 1987-1991). The data were obtained from 4 
study of 700 families, including 2,772 persons. 

The report states that the average earnings of the workmans 
family in 1926 were 1,995.17 paper pesos | as against 2,032.99 pesos 


— ——— ee a 


1 All amounts are given in paper pesos, which are worth 44 per cent of the gold pesos, the average exchange 
rate of which was 92.15 cents in 1926, making the paper peso equal 40.5 cents. 
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- 1925 and 2,006.36 in 1924, while the average annual expenditure 
ner family in 1926 was 1,923.44 pesos, as against 1,976.17 in 1925 
rid 2,023.81 in 1924. | 

Of the 700 families investigated, 530 had balanced budgets, 135 
had a surplus which averaged 500 pesos for the year, and 35 families 
reported an average deficit of 502 pesos. 

The following tables show the average income and expenditure of 
‘he 700 laborers’ families in Buenos Aires in 1926, by means of support 
and by number of persons in family. The exact distribution of the 

other expenses’? was not ascertainable. In the table showing the 
average income and expenditure by number of persons in family 
the last two columns were not given in the original report but have 
heen computed. ‘There is a slight discrepancy in the average annual 
expenditure as Shown by the two tables. 


Taste .—-AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR 700 FAMILIES IN 
BUENOS AIRES, BY MEANS OF SUPPORT 


[The average exchange value of the paper peso in 1926 was 40.5 cents] 




















| 
Num- Average Num- Average 
Families supported | ber of Avereap annual Families supported | ber of a annual 
by— fami-| income | °xPendi- by— fami- income | &xPpendi- 
lies tures lies tures 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Father ...<:.iiik dese 250 | 1,785.26 | 1,756.56 || Single woman_....._-- 17 758. 71 764. 47 
Mother_............ Ui 28 940. 71 1, 163.78 || Uncle and one or more 
Pareite.. ..:. ick: Uae 115 | 1,845.76 | 1, 885. 51 nephews- --........- 4 | 2,835.00 | 2,250.00 
Parents and one or Grandfather and one 
more children... 2. 18 | 2,611.11 | 2,440.67 or more grand- 
Father and one or CUGrOD | nieces cus 4 | 2,248.50 2,013.00 
more children... ...- 117 | 2,871.25 | 2,689.69 |} One son-in-law_______- 1 | 2,160.00 | 2,016.00 
Mother and one or Twounrelated ns_ 1 | 3,600.00 | 2,400.00 
more children... _- 62 | 1,846.06 | 1,852.18 |} One grandchild__.._.__ 1 | 1,200.00 | 1, 200.00 
One or more children. 44 | 2,305.84 2,174.48 
Father and brother (or Average ( OS 1,995.17 | 1,923.44 
sister) in law.._._._- 1 | 2,280.00} 2,040.00 Average (U, 8. 
One or more brothers. 14 | 2,539.28 | 2, 069, 57 currency)......|....... $808. 04 $778. 99 
Single man_..........- 23 | 1,361.22 1, 244.87 - ade 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR 700 
BUENOS AIRES, BY NUMBER OF PERSONS IN FAMILY 


[The average exchange value of the paper peso in 1926 was 40.5 cents] 


























Average annual expenditure for 
‘ ‘ ‘ ber of | 4Verage 7 
Number of persons in family can annual 
fam-| income Miscel- 
ilies Food | Rent | lancous | Foe 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos | Pes 
Husband and wife...............------- 107 | 1,647.53 | 505.51 | 425.94] 565.74 | 1, 587 
Parents and one child. _--__.---- - Bada 77 | 1, 898. 86 756. 62 | 433.80 | 561. 27 1, 751. 69 
Parents and two children_____-__-- ihn 92 | 2, 037. 91 988. 04 | 467. 73 554. 61 | 2, 010 
Parents and three children____._. ‘Bis Be 98 | 2,143.10 | 1,141. 19 | 449. 44 480. 21 2, 070. 84 
Parents and four children__-.-.......-.- 57 | 2,423.47 | 1,354.74 | 508.15 | 534. 53 | 2,397. 49 
Parents and five children.________.._-- 29 | 2,654.76 | 1,514.48 | 578.07 | 508.14 2, 600. 69 
Parents and six children_.._._____._..--- 15 | 2,711.60 | 1,704.00 | 566.40 | 517.46 | 2,787. x 
Parents and six children and two grand- 

parents.......... ’ 1 | 1,980.00 | 1,200. 00 | 720. 00 60. 00 |, 980. OF 
Parents and seven children... ..._.....- 12 | 3,025.00 | 1,170.00 | 675.00 | 527. 50 | 2,372. 50 
Parents and eight children_.____-. 4 | 2,548. 50 | 2,010.00 | 609.00 | 390.00 | 3, 009. % 
Parents and nine children -. - 3 | 3,040.00 | 2,080.00 | 424.00 | 536.00 | 3,040.0 
Parents and ten children Pra" ‘5 2 | 3, 990. 00 | 2, 760.00 | 720.00 | 510.00 3, 990. 0 
Parents, one child, and one nephew _ wala 1 | 2,400.00 ; 1,200. 00 |.._.___- 1, 200. 00 | 2, 400. 00 
Parents, one child, and two nephews 1 | 2,160.00 | 1,200.00 | 780.00 | 180. 00 | 2, 160. 00 
Parents, two children, and two nephews 1 | 2,160.00 | 1,440.00 | 300.00 | 420.00 | 2, 160. 0 
Parents, two children, and one brother- 

in- law - : 1 | 2,400.00 | 1, 440.00 | 420. 00 540. 00 | 2, 400. 0 
Parents, two children, and mother-in- } 

i F 1 | 1,800.00 | 1,200.00 | 360. 00 240. 00 | 1, 800. 01 
Parents, three children, and one 

brother-in-law ..................--...- 1 | 2,520.00 | 1, 560.00 | 900.00} 60.00 | 2, 520. 00 
Husband and wife and one nephew aR 1 | 2,340. 00 900. 420.00 | 636.00 | 1, 956. 00 
Husband and wife and two nephews-_- 1 | 2, 520. 00 960. 00 | 600.00 | 960.00 | 2, 520. 00 
Husband and wife and one godehild__ _- 1 | 1,800. 00 840. 00 |.._.._-- 960. 00 |. 1, 800. 00 
Husband and wife and brother-in-law_.- 3 | 1, 920. 00 900. 00 | 408.00 | 492.00 | 1, 800. 00 
Bamang and wife and two brothers-in- 

an ef 1 | 2,160.00 | 1,080.00 | 456.00 624. 00 | 2, 160. 00 
Husband ‘and wife and one grand- | 

REESE ee Saeee ee ; 1 | 1,800.00 720. 00 | 384.00 | 696.00 | 1, 800.00 
Husband and wife and two grand- 

LL ie GS SR 1) | > 1 | 1,800. 00 960. 00 | 432.00 | 408.00 | 1, 800. 00 
Husband and wife and mother-in-law _- 1 | 1, 680. 00 720. 00 | 540.00 | 420.00 | 1, 680. 00 
Father and one child .-_.......-.2-_... 11 | 1, 859. 45 632.73 | 400.36 | 624.55 | 1,657.64 | + 
Father and two children.........._..... 9 | 2, 67 803.33 | 401.33 | 764.00 | 2, 058. 66 
Father, two children, and one brother- 

SO Ee ee FEY SERRE RES: RRR 1 | 2, 280. 00 960. 00 | 300. 00 780. 00 | 2, 040. 00 | 
Father and three children... 5 | 2,628.00 | 1,080.00 | 403. 20 |1, 084.00 | 2, 567. 20 
Father, three children, and d: neanenl -in- 

aati Ria gang all liege cpa Aadays 1 | 3,690.00 | 1, 440.00 | 720. 00 |1, 308. 00 | 3, 468. 00 | 
Father and four children......_---_____- 2 | 2,235.00 | 1,500.00 | 420.00 | 315.00 | 2, 235. 00 
Mother and one child.____._____- npahakati | 25 | 1,321.20 492. 00 | 398.88 | 416.88 | 1, 307. 76 
Mother and two children_......_.___._- 34 | 1,848. 29 734. 12 | 402.18 | 571.47 | 1,707.77 
Mother and three children_.._....._____- 16 | 1,861.87 | 987.50 | 444.75} 526.50 | 1, 908. 75 
Mother and four children_......_______- 13 | 1,981.15 | 1,107.69 | 428.00 | 485.77 | 2,021. 46 | 
Mother and five children..___.________. 3 | 1,322. 00 980. 00 | 540.00 | 302. 00 | 1,822. 00 | 
Mother and six children ______._____- sand 2 | 2,640. 00 | 1,560.00 | 630.00 | 450.00 | 2, 640. 00 
Mother and seven children era ynteie 1 | 3,360.00 | 1,920.00 | 780.00 | 660.00 | 3, 360. 00 
Mother and ten children._____- a 1 | 3,390.00 | 2,160.00 | 456.00 | 234.00 | 2, 850. 00 | 
Mother, one child, and son-in- law __. 1 | 2, 160. 00 720. 00 | 420.00 | 876.00 | 2, 016. 00 | 
Mother, one child, and one godehiid_- 1 | 1,080. 00 720. 00 | 240.00 | 120.00 | 1, 080. 00 
Mother, one child, and one grandson __ 1 | 1,320.00 720. 00 | 312.00 | 288.00 | 1, 320. 00 
Mother, two children, and three grand- | 

Ce einai 1 | 1,860.00 | 1, 200.00 | 540.00 120. 00 | 1, 860. 00 
in a ne chwmmeuiaas 23 | 1, 361. 22 438. 26 | 342.26 | 464.35 | 1, 244. 87 | 
Single woman. --..... eee-----------| 17] 758.82] 248.53 | 300.00 | 230.12 | 782.65 | 
Two brothers... .. ree 5 | 2, 280. 00 648. 00 | 403.20 | 595.20 | 1, 646. 40 | 
Two brothers and one child... __- 1 | 3, 120.00 | 1,080. 00 | 288.00 | 996.00 | 2, 364. 00 
Two brothers and one cousin - em 1 | 3,240. 00 900. 00 | 540. 00 |1, 080. 00 | 2, 520. 00 
Two brothers and two grandsons _- Sip thas 1 | 1,080. 00 720. 00 | 384.00 | 216. 00 | 1, 320. 00 
Taree SOOUBT akc s. i hie ic 5 | 2, 562. 00 936. 00 | 535. 20 769, 20 | 2, 240. 40 | 
Four brothers ............- a RAY 1 | 3,360.00 | 1,200. 00 | 360. 00 |1, 140. 00 | 2, 700. 00 
Uncle and two nephews.._____________- 2 | 3, 240. 00 990. 00 | 432.00 | 840. 00 | 2, 262. 00 
Grandfather and two grandsons__-____-_- 2} 1,140.00 630. 00 | 444.00 | 288.00 | 1, 362. 00 | 
Two unrelated persons._........._.._.- 1 | 3, 600. 00 600. 00 | 720. 00 |1, 080. 00 | 2, 400. 00 

Average (pesor) + laid ESE 8h et 1,995.17 | 950.23 | 452.06 | 530.84 | 1,933. 13 
Average (U. 8. currency). ___....- | Ste $808.04 | $384. 84 |$183. 08 | $214.99 | $782. 92 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Awards and Decisions 


Railroads, Maintenance-of-Way Employees—-Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. 


nance-of-way employees and their employers, the Chicago & 

North Western Railway Co., was made by a board of arbitra- 
tion, consisting of William Walliser and C. H. Westbrook appointed 
by the carrier, J. J. Farnan and E. E. Milliman named by the em- 
ployees, and KE. C. Davies and Homer B. Dibell named by the United 
States Board of Mediation, August 15, 1927. 

The brotherhood asked a uniform rate of increase of 5 cents per 
hour. The carrier asked a decrease in the wages of some of the 
employees and asked that no change be made in others. 

The employees are divided into 22 groups, the wages awarded to 
the various groups being as follows: 

Bridge building—painter, construction, mason, and concrete 
foremen: Rate of $172.50 per month unchanged. 

Assistant, bridge building—painter, construction, mason, and con- 
crete foremen: Rate of $160 per month changed to 5 cents per hour 
in excess of the maximum rate paid in the gang supervised. 

Carpenters and painters and leaders: Old rate, 57 cents to 69 cents 
perhour. Those receiving 57, 58%, and 5934 cents increased to 58%, 
60, and 61 cents, respectively. Those receiving 6134, 62, 63, and 6434 
cents were unchanged. ‘Those receiving 69 cents are given58% 
cents with varying differentials. 

Carpenter and painter helpers: Old rates of 48% to 67 cents per 
hour increased one-half cent per hour. The 67-cent rate is abolished, 
one ety receiving it being given the minimum rate with a 

ifferential. 

Masons and mason leaders: Old rates 5934 to 68% cents per hour; 
the minimum rate is increased to 61 cents; other rates unchanged. 

Mason helpers: Old rates, 4814 and 51% cents per hour, increased 
one-half cent. 

Scale and bridge inspectors: Rate of 66 cents per hour unchanged. 
_ Pile driver, ditching and hoisting engineers: Rates of $139.08 and 
$159.08 per month unchanged. 

Pile-driver firemen: Rate of $90.92 per month unchanged. 

Track and section foremen and maintenance foremen:. Rates $115 
to $145 per month, increased $5 per month. 

Assistant track and section foremen and assistant maintenance 
ei Rates of 43, 45, and 49 cents per hour increased 1 cent per 
nour, 


a gang foremen: Rate of $140 per month increased $5 per 
month. 


A’ ARBITRATION award in a dispute between the mainte- 
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Coal-chute foremen and coal-wharf and fence-gang foremen: R,,, 
of $110 per month unchanged. “a 
Track and section laborers: Old rate, 38 cents per hour. New 


rate, 37 cents to those employed less than one year; 39 cents fo, q, 
to two years’ service; 41 cents for those who have served over ty, 
years. 

Extra gang laborers:. Rate of 38 cents per hour changed to 9R 
cents. 

Laborers other than track and roadway, maintenance of wa, 
and shop: Rate of 38 cents per hour unchanged. ss 

Laborers, shops, engime houses, and power plants, © coal-ehy 
laborers: Rate of 38 cents per hour unchanged. 

Common laborers, shops, engine houses, power plants, and stores: 
Rate of 38 cents per hour unchanged. 

Lampmen: Old rates of $47.95 to $93.25 per month increased $] 
per month. 

Pumpers: Rates of $57.12 to $98.88 per month unchanged 

Drawbridge tenders and assistants: Rates of $70.92 to $85.92 up- 
changed. 

Crossing watchmen and flagmen: Rates of $40 to $135 per month 
unchanged except that the minimum is $55. 

The dissenting opinion filed by the arbitrators representing the 
carrier was as follows: 


e 


Because of the railway company’s duty to furnish transportation efficiently 
and economically, the additional burden upon those paying the cost of trans- 
portation which will result from wage increases, the railway company’s harassed 
financial condition, the fact that it can employ an abundance of labor for less 
than it is now paying, the fact that its employees are now earning more than 
they could earn in other lines of work and more than like labor is receiving in 
agriculture or industry, the fact that the cost of living is declining and that 
there is no economic justification for any wage increases, we dissent from the 
award of the majority. 


A statement by the arbitrators representing the employees was as 
follows: 


In order to make this award possible, we voted, in compromise, in favor of 
the inereases granted only .as an immediate measure of relief. But we do not 
consider the increases granted as adequate or sufficient. 

In our judgment the evidence in the case amply sustained the contentions for 
eer) wages for all employees, and reductions made are in our opinion not 
justified. 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Boards of Adjustment 
Eastern Region 


"THE Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Eastern Kegion 
has recently decided two cases in regard to the wage rates to be 
applied in certaim cases. 
he first case was one on the New York Central Railroad, Docket 
No. 379, decided July 26, 1927. ‘The main line of the Erie division 
crosses the main line of the Franklin division at Ashtabula. The 
Ashtabula yards are practically 6 miles in length east and west «nd 
8% miles in length north and south. The OD tower, an iter 
locking plant at the crossing of the roads, lies about 5 or 6 miles !rom 
the southern end of the yard and about 2 miles from the eastern end 
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of the yard. Tower W is at the western end of the yard, and Carson 
at the southern end. same ; ; 
" 4 crew assigned to the main-line service between Wesleyville and 
Collinwood were ordered light out of Wesleyville and to pick up a 
train of empties at Carson for Collinwood. They arrived at OD 
‘ower at 12.51 p. m., at Carson at 1.40 p. m., left Carson at 2.56, and 
passed tower W at 3.44 p. m. 
‘The rule for conversion from through to local freight rates is as 
follows: 

(b) Way freight, also, crews of other freight trains which set out or pick up 


or handle way freight at four or more stations or do switching at any one point 
en route in excess of 1 hour and 45 minutes will be paid local rates. 

Nore 1.—Time of switching to begin at time of arrival and terminate at 
time of departure from the station. Paragraph (b) does not apply in initial or 


terminal territory or to the setting out of bad-order cars en route. 


The members of the crew claimed that they were in Ashtabula 
over 1 hour and 45 minutes and that Note 1 was applicable to their 
case, and demanded pay at local rates. 

The position of the management and the decision of the board 
were as follows: 

Position of management.—The management contends that in figuring the time 
to determine whether local rate should be applied, only the time consumed at 
the point where work is actually performed should be taken into consideration, 
as it would be necessary for the crew to make the run between OD tower and 
tower W even had they made no stop. 

Our records show that crews in freight service making stops at Ashtabula and 
Carson have consistently claimed separate stops at each point under the four- 
stop provision of the conversion rule and have been allowed local pay on that 
basis when four stops in the aggregate were made on any trip. 

There have been some claims made by crews on the basis of the combined 
time at Ashtabula and Carson being over 1 hour and 45 minutes, but they have 
been consistently declined. 

Decision.—Inasmuch as the management concedes that a crew doing work at 
West or Harbor Yards would if delayed over 1 hour and 45 minutes between 
arrival at OD tower and departure at W tower be paid local rate, the board 
decides the claim is sustained. 


The other case was on the Boston & Maine Railroad, where a 
trainman ordinarily ended his work at 3.08 p. m., but on Saturday 
made an additional run ending Sunday morning at 1.15. He was 
paid for Saturdays, holidays, and the day before holidays on the 
basis of two days’ pay. Rule 18 of the trainmen’s agreement reads 
in part as follows: 

Effective June 1, 1924, when the monthly earnings of regularly assigned pas- 
senger trainmen from daily guaranty, mileage, overtime, and other rules do not 
produce the following average amounts per day, they will be paid for each day 
service is performed: Baggagemen handling express, $5.50; baggagemen, $5.16; 
and brakemen, $5. 

The question arose as to how many days a month the trainman 

worked, The committee contended that he worked 30 days a month 
and actually performed service every day of the month and the fact 
that his Sunday assignment started before midnight should not 
deprive him of the benefits of a 30-day month. 
_ The management contended that his daily mileage was 99.1 miles, 
increased Saturday to 227.66 miles. The carrier stated that it was 
its practice to date all time slips filed by men in engine, train, and 
yard service using the date on which the service commenced. 
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The Saturday trip is not a Sunday assignment simply because it ext, mn 
beyond midnight Saturday 1 hour and 15 minutes. There are numerois Sq;,,. 
day assignments in passenger service which extend beyond midnight into §\)),... 
but they are considered a portion of the Saturday assignment exactly the sam. 
though any other week-day assignment was completed after midnight, yw) , 
would be recognized without question as an assignment of the previo); 

The run advertised covers week-day trains only. His assignment \ 
fore, one to be paid for on the basis of 26 days a month. 

We contend that Mr. T. did not have a Sunday assignment and that a Sunda 
assignment is one which commences between 12.01 a. m. Sunday and mid; ight 
Sunday night, and that the method of payment for filling a Saturday assignment 
has nothing to do with the daily guaranty of any other day than Saturday. ang 
that Mr. T. has been properly paid under the rules, as follows: 22 days at $4.7 
$103.40; 4 days at $9.75, $39; a total of $142.40. ' 

The monthly guaranty of $141 being earned in the 26-day period, any Sunday 
assignment involving extra service performed by Mr. T. would be paid entire! 
outside of the monthly guaranty. 

Decision.— With the understanding that no precedent is established thereby. 
the board decides in this particular case that compensation should be based op 
daily earning guaranty for 30 days per month. 


+ 
Ss | y 
LCTRQ. 


Western Region 


"THREE decisions were made by the Train Service Board of Adjust- 
ment for the Western Region May 11, 1927, relative to the pay 
engineers and firemen are to receive when held at the away-from- 
home terminal, interpreting article 27 of the agreement made between 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Coast Line and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. Articlé 27 reads in part as follows: 
Engineers, firemen, and helpers in pool freight and in unassigned service held 
at other than home terminal will be paid continuous time for all time so held 
after the expiration of 16 hours from the time relieved from previous duty, at 


the regular rate per hour paid them for the last service performed. If held 16 
hours after the expiration of the first 24-hour period, they will be paid continuous 
time for the next succeeding 8 hours, or until the end of the 24-hour period, and 


similarly for each 24-hour period thereafter. 


In decision No, 2391 an engineer and fireman had stopped at 
Barstow, the away-from-home terminal in unassigned passenger 
service. They were held there for 25 hours and were paid for 8 hours 
at passenger overtime rate. They made claim for payment at 1%; 
passenger day in accordance with the statement in the last line of 
the first sentence of article 27 above quoted. The management 
refused to pay the higher rate on the ground that it never had 
done so. 

The board sustained the claim. 

In decision No. 2392 the engineer and fireman were held at Selig- 
man, the away-from-home terminal in unassigned passenger service, 
for 23 hours and 50 minutes, when they went, under pay, deadheading 
back to the home terminal. They were paid for 7 hours and 5) 
minutes at passenger overtime rate. They claimed pay at one-fifth 
of the daily passenger rate. Their claim was sustained by the board. 

Decision No. 2393 was an exact duplicate of the preceding except 
that the time held was 23 hours and 25 minutes. The decision was 
the same as in the two preceding cases. 
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Railway Clerks—Wabash Railway Co. 











UGUST 17, 1927, a decision in the dispute between the Brother- 
A hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
xpress and Station Employees and the Wabash Railway Co, was 
ade by a board of arbitration consisting of S. E. Cotter, appointed by 
»carrier, George M, Harrison, selected by the brotherhood, and Fred 

Williams, appointed by the United States Board of Mediation. 
he award was as follows: 


this award shall be made effective as of August 16, 1927, and the increases in 
tes of pay granted herein shall be added to the rates in effect August 15, 1927. 
section 1. All clerks, etc., designated in rule 1, section 1, of the schedule 
boctive May 1, 1924, 344 cents per hour. 
Spc. 2. All employees in rule 1, sections 2 and 3, of the schedule effective May 1, 
»)4 commonly known as station employees, including such as baggage-room 
mployees, callers, watchmen, janitors, ete., 2 cents per hour. 
Sec. 3. All employees in rule 1, sections 2 and 3, of the schedule effective 
fay 1, 1924, such as messengers, chore boys, and those engaged in assorting 
avbills, ete., not requiring clerical ability, 2 cents per hour. 
 Sec.4. Employees without previous clerical experience as a clerical worker here- 
ter entering the service and filling positions of clerk or machine operator shall 
paid as follows: First six months $2.35 per day, second six months $3.194 
day, and thereafter shall be paid the established full rate of pay for the 

sition occupied. . 

Sec. 5. Freight handlers as generally designated in rule 1, schedule for freight 
andiers, effective May 1, 1924, 244 cents per hour. 

Sec. 6. The following differentials shall be maintained between freight handlers 
nd the classes named below: (a) Sealers, scalers, and fruit and perishable inspec- 
prs, 3 cents per hour above the rates for truckers; (5) stowers, stevedores, callers, 

Bic. 4 cents per hour above the rates for truckers. 


wow 
i ll 





Trade Agreements in 1926 


E Bureau of Labor Statistics has just issued as Bulletin No. 448 
a compilation of trade or collective agreements for the year 
1926. This is the third compilation of its kind made by the 
ureau. The present bulletin, however, is somewhat broader in 
ope through the inclusion of railroad agreements, which had been 
mitted previously owing to their length. 

Since 1912 the bureau has made an effort to collect agreements 
nade in the leading industries. The number of agreements made 
noually is not known, as most of them are not printed. In fact, 
bobably the majority of them are not reduced to writing, but are 
imply verbal understandings. That the number of agreements made 
hust be very large is evidenced by the fact that the bureau has a 
ollection of 17,000 copies, having received over 1,500 during the 
rent year. It is evident that only a small percentage of them 
han appear in a bulletin of this character. 

the constitutions of the international organizations frequently 
ontain clauses required to be inserted in a reements made by 
ions under their jurisdiction. As many locals insert these and 










ther items in their own constitutions it occasionally happens that 
he by-laws and constitution of a local contain all that elsewhere 
Ppears in written agreements. In fact the observance of the by- 
aws by an employer is occasionally the only agreement required, and 
rg on his part to observe the by-laws results in the loss of his 
elp. 
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Sometimes the agreement requires the employer to o})sery, 4 
rules, by-laws, or constitution of the union, and occasionally «,, 
observance is not required. Some agreements read as if they wo, 


promise made by the employer. i 

There is no uniform method of making agreements. ho |. 
formal are made by a local and presented to the employers for accept 
ance. Others are made by the national officers of the union. }, 
delegates, by large sections of the unions, by district counejjs . 
by small groups of locals in a city and its vicinity, or by the Joos 
or their officials, acting in accordance with the vote of the local my, 
in general meeting as to what it desires to have inserted in the ney 
agreement. In some cases, a local is not allowed to make a deman) 
on employers without first securing the approval of its nationg 
officers. In other cases a representative of the national board gids 
in the drawing up of the agreement. As a matter of fact, in a major 
ity of cases the new agreement is merely a slightly revised copy of 
the old and the bargaining is over the insertion or the revision ¢ 
a few items. 

The agreement, after being made, is generally returned to the local 
for approval. It is accepted or rejected in open meeting after hear. 
ing the report of the officers. If rejected, it is returned to the officer 
for further consideration. If accepted, it is signed by the proper 
officers—president, secretary, business agent, or a committee—and in 
many cases sent to the national officers for their approval. In the 
meantime the agreement is being examined by the employers, for 
frequently it has been drawn up by a joint committee representing 
both employees and employers, and its exact wording is often 4 
compromise between the two parties. If satisfactory the agreement 
is signed by the individual employers or by some one designated by 
them if they act collectively. In one case the agreement is signed by 
each member of the union. 

The agreements are generally executed in duplicate, one copy being 
retained by the employer and one by the local. A third copy is some 
times made and filed with the national organization. In many cases 
these two or three copies are the only evidence of the contract. In 
some cases, however, the union prints the agreement and gives a copy 
of it toeach member. Oftentimes the employers also print copies for 
their own use. The railroads very generally print copies for the use 
of their employees and officials. Sometimes the agreements are 
posted on the walls of the shop. 

In a few cases the national organization issues a general form of 
contract with blank spaces for hours of work, wages, and a few other 
items that vary with the different unions. Such forms also serve 88 
models for locals which print their own agreements. 

From these various printed copies and a few typewritten copies 
furnished where the agreement has not been printed the presetl 
bulletin has been prepared. 
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COLONIZATION 





Colonization Scheme in Argentina 


N ACCOUNT of a novel and recent colonization project in 
Argentina which was submitted by railway representatives 
and which has met with the approval of President Alvear 

.d the Minister of Agriculture, appears in the September, 1927, 

se of the Pan American Union Bulletin (pp. 900-902). 

The railway companies of Argentina are to form an organization 
he known as the Consorcio Ferroviario de Colonizacién for the 

urpose of colonizing the lands served by their systems and of develop- 
¢ the large tracts of agricultural land. A board elected by the 
sociated railway companies is to manage this organization, whose 
bject will be to bring families direct from abroad for the purpose of 
nd settlement. Each railway company is to retain the manage- 
ent of the eolomies within its own particular jurisdiction and will 
lect and purchase the lands to be colonized as well as provide the 
ecessary funds: The companies will contribute to the capital in 
roportion to the mileage of their lines. 
The price charged the colonists for the land shall not exceed its 
ost price plus the improvements, value of the buildings, installations, 
te., plus 10 per cent of the total sum, which is to serve as a reserve 
und for incidental expenses. The colonists may purchase the land 
nalong-term part-payment plan. To families coming from abroad 
ho may not have sufficient funds to defray the working expenses 
or the first year, the organization will advance a sum sufficient to 
urchase necessary equipment. 

Kach colony is to organize cooperative societies for the sale of 

rovisions, ete., in order to supply the colonists with cheap clothing, 

roceries, and the like. 

As each colony becomes sufficiently well settled an urban center 

s to be organized which will include a church, school, police station, 

ulding for the cooperative society, etc. 

The article coneludes as follows: 

In view of Argentina’s increasing neéd of intelligent, capable, and thrifty 

ilonists for the development of her enormous extension of agricultural land— 

uch if satisfied would go far toward solving the latifundia problem—the out- 
ome of this latest colonization scheme, which appears to be entirely practicable 


id promising, will be followed with close attention by all interested in the 
Togress of that young colossus in the Pan American family of nations—Argentina. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for July, 1927 


By J. J. Kunna, Carer Sratistic1an Unitep Srates Bureav or [aaycpym 


iy 


LIENS admitted to the United States in the first month of the 

A new fiscal year beginning July 1, 1927, totaled 39,393. Ths 

is 5,440 less than the average admitted during the preceding 

12 months. There was, however, a large outward movement 9 

passengers in July last, 27,739 aliens having left here during th 

month, or 6,613 above the monthly average number of alien depar. 
tures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. 

Many Americans responded to the lure of strange countries dup 
ing the latter part of June and the first part of July, when the vaca 
tion exodus to Europe is at its height. The statistics for the two 
months show that 51,379 United States citizens left the country iy 
June and 65,686 in July. The women outnumbered the men among 
these departures, the females comprising 60,254 and the males 56,81! 
of the 117,065 citizens leaving here during June and July, 1927. 
The vast majority of these citizens were destined to Europe via 
New York, 94,390, or four-fifths of the total for the two months, 
having embarked at that port. July, 1927, also saw the return of 
many of these tourists, 29,935 American citizens having arrived 
during this month. 

Deportations in July, i927, show an increase over the previous 
two months, but still below the monthly average of 972 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, only 700 aliens having been deported 
from the United States under warrant proceedings during July last. 
Over 67 per cent of the July deportees came in over the international 
land boundaries, 318 entering from Canada and 154 from Mexico, 
the remaining 228 having gained admission to the United States at 
the seaports; nearly four-fifths of the total were surreptitious entries 

Aliens debarred from entering the United States during July last 
numbered 2,002, but only 268 of these were rejected at the seaports 
of entry. The other 1,734 aliens were refused admission at polls 
along the land border, 1,514 having been turned back to Canada 
and 220 to Mexico. _At New York, our principal seaport and where 
the bulk of the immigration from overseas continues to land, |5,!!! 
aliens sought admission during the month, of whom 92 were debarred, 
or about 5 out of every thousand applicants; and most of thes 
rejected were stowaways and seamen seeking permanent admuissiol 
to the United States without first having obtained visas from mer 
can consuls. During the flood-tide immigration before tne World 
War, when the annual immigration passed the million mark, the rate 
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rejections at the same port was over 16 per thousand seeking 
Pn esion 

Of the 29.393 aliens of all classes admitted under the immigration 
, of 1924 during July last, 46 per cent, or 18,018, entered at New 
. ork and 6,197 at the other seaports, 8,210 came in over the northern 
| boundary, and 6,968 at points along the Rio Grande. Of the 
1) aliens admitted from Canada, 6,182, or 75.3 per cent, were 
“ives of that country; 1,830 were born in European countries, 
incipally Great Britain and Ireland; and 198 in other countries. 
the aliens entering the United States from Mexico during the 
»e month, numbering 6,968, over 96 per cent, or 6,737, were born 
Mexico; 105 were natives of Germany, Great Britain, Spain, 
nd other uropean countries ; and 126 of China and other countries. 
Of the July admissions, 13,656 were recorded under section 4—c of 
e act as natives of nonquota countries. Mexico, with 6,706, was 
to largest contributor of this class of aliens; while Canada sent 
939: Central and South Ameriea, 545; the West Indies, 395; and 
ewloundland, 172. Admissions during July under the act of 1924 
«) included 6,962 aliens of the class charged to the quota; while 
(99 came in as residents of the United States returning from a 
pmporary sojourn abroad; 6,560 visitors for business or pleasure; 
d 2,669 were in continuous passage through the United States on 
heir way elsewhere. The remaining admissions this month included, 
mong others, 2,397 wives and children of United States citizens and 
§ Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and 
iployees. 
Canada, Mexico, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Poland, and the 
rish Free State, in the order named, were the principal countries 
om which the newcomers came during July, 1927, over four-fifths 
the total immigrant aliens admitted this month coming from these 
(Meven countries. The same proportion of the permanent July de- 
(Matures were destined to Europe, 7,559 out of a total of 9,230 

nigrant aliens for July giving countries on that continent as their 

sMuture homes. 
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ABLE 1.-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, AND DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927 
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Inward Outward 
eS LE Ee e be 
: | Aliens} | Aliens 
Aliens admitted ; | de- | Aliens departed | de- 
Period i United ee ported 
States | | from | | States la after 
| Sate, citizens Total jenter-| | Non. | citizens ‘Total | land- 
Immi- ,; , ar- | ing! |Emi- | - de- ing? 
immi- ; | | emi- |Total 2 | 
grant ‘ | Total! jived | grant? grant?| ota parted | 
0 hae) SOMERS ene 18 See i 5 Se Dea ee .', i 
iscalyear 
ended June 
W, 1927 335, 175, 202, 826 538, 001) 378, 520 916, 521) 19, 755) 73, 366, 180, 142/253, 508 369, 788 623, 206) 11, 662 
we ——- — = SST = ———4 
ly, 1927 23, 420) 15, 073 39,393] 29, 935) 69, 328) 2,002} 9, 230} 18, 509) 27, 739 65, 686) 93,425: 700 
| 











me included among inward numbers, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
*ported aliens are included among the emigrant or the nonemigrant aliens. 
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TaBLe 2.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS pppyo. 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUN}. 4) LARTER 















































DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AN] O] r- AND 
ane Ui UP 
Immigrant ‘ 
Race or people . 
‘is y ~ Sea aar 
| ro tel July, 1927 Fis ' : AI Tul . 
} 
I a ee eae 955 83 
Armenian_.-.-._- cplhds sha dil Edenh oihbibbn=s idddbeeed 983 117 ; 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) -..--..........-.....-- 2, 406 62 4 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin...............__- 600 38 9 
CR tere tetittinn ao de clk xian db bein tpatineen teh sedate. 1,051 53 . 
Cemieeaee mats MNOVGNINNN oor 5 gf oh ee ch ste } 821 58 
0 AE ERTS Os Oe ET A Se sy eee ST: 1,919 281 1) : 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian.._._._____.__- 69 5 3) 
ee Te + pe ee Oe eee a ce ae ee ee ge 3, 125 211 ; , 
ES BE Aa, 51 2 : , 
ee om alee 9a lab mliane: tele ante a lenmr tinea des Pha TEs 40, 165 3, 250 7 
BN 5 2h bint ahd ae seb. s ei 629 31 7 ; 
A MR ae ka es Te 19, 313 1, 537 
ng REST VBG SER FATS ALERT AS) FE LS SE eee 56, 587 2, 190 i 
ES ST ORS Pes ern + 5 eS Pe. ees. 2, 557 256 14 ‘a 
i ukn« dh slunatmmnrentegatharccramt mttetesc sete 11, 483 1, 061 294 
” SL SREPEER PEPE AES Perea ane MET ee ree 44, 726 | 1, 980 1, 432 
RE Ee tie alle Na GEA a Biaas* ps: iii IE cat Tis 2, 637 221 2, 209 
Italian (south) - -............----.-... FS BENS A L998 BED 15, 892 1, 359 15, 627 Lj 
pS eee So Se ae ee ee ae | 660 37 | 1, 148 y 
EE Pee PG cette fe cncna eam cod tee Pom ene ee ae 47 3 2 
SGN. soo eh I 549 | 12 | 3 
ae SCE SRS Pa Daiernae Ie Sta ee 1, 049 | 81 i4f | 
PM Set ee RE a ASS S RT LAS EY Oe PCR ct 66, 766 | 6, 626 | 2, 774 x 
RR COROIEGDS 8 5 dé bimina «4 d- st Cbtiekss bdeiitAts east ) eae 7 
cline Weacnaie = «cb ttermiewan thieaseatiemedete eGo cee 4, 249 285 2, 72 ’ 
ONS 3S. Ei cas RRL eh BS ID 843 79 2, 3¢ | 
TT RR: RA a ET Ss Same 422 25 1, 20 3 
Seetacss Sodus. co csr Rh woSte sabes steee 1, 249 4 121 10 ’ 
SEE OPE TLE NE 5S TR 445 16 19 ; 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) -____-- 19, 235 817 3 678 5) 
ss SEP SR SST a eae OH RTs | nuke LCA vs Lis 25, 544 | 1, 578 1, 930 3 
I a i 1,017 | 185 | 69 i 
Spanish......_...___- SEES SS Pa P SS AB BB aReE EB) its 1, 065 | 127 2, 781 cs 
ee i A, . 2s bdden ssbb dad 3, 185 | 346 1, 792 Ht 
a ek en ee ee 684 | 83 203 i 
SI CCLARUS ONE. Sud, eet eal 2d 112 | 12 66 
SERRE Seal ia ae a eae wpa aie Soe Ba 1, 300 131 6 10 
West Indian (except Cuban) --..............2---2 2-2 __- 381 31 754 a 
ff PRES: ae ee ee ee (3-424 we OAS 396 30 24 li 
9 BEE STS ER ERP wees Maree ew ARES TESS 335, 175 23, 420 73, 366 9, 0 
pied oi )s AS ge, AW | 194, 163 12, 903 | 51, 53¢ ANT 
ET SS ee see ee TS NG RR ee 141,012 10, 517 21, 830 3, 63 
A RR TE OE Ba lade 9 Bh | 51, 689 4, 334 | 2, 98¢ ”) 
On Gee LS ae eee eco eee | 254, 574 16, 757 | 54, 217 6, 588 
eee ener ae te | 28, 912 2, 329 | 16, 163 2,77 
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PARTE Last PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 

2, yet 3 DED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DE- 
Uo ROM THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 
RBARTED ) DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927, BY COUNTRY 
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7 Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country ’ eis vi 
| Pisces" | July, 1927 | Fiscal year) suyy, 1997 
| j | = 
| | 
5 REET FES Ee Ne 243 | 16 | 237 | 4 
RRR OS SR Re NNN ROR 1, 016 | 59 | 468 90 
PMO Ee NN BN 764 | 38 482 | 72 
TS EE Ee IS PNET 222 | 16 130 9 
RMA S CcchsaeeeseetecM be ccccccccchjcdeos 3, 540 | 269 2, 276 302 
nzig Free ( et eedbetebsdeasccecccdscecec 223 10 6 i liailieteutenmenal 
er PLL Se re 2, 505 | 114 536 | 85 
PERNT p=. ESTES S~--SeRRRNRS pede: 139 | 9 14 | 1 
RSIS Fail a pete 438 | 21 536 | in 
ee incduding Corsidiiag ..22.---.,449-s------4------ 4, 405 | 226 1, 637 | 476 
' Meg PES FILLS: t+ RS heel 48, 513 | 1, 649 4, 748 960 
- at Britain and Northern Ireland: 
E ngland wen eeeae-- sieeieeieteaieetedaiaiesbehaiedteietaiadateeiedetebeded 9, 990 520 4, 904 876 
Northern Jncland . ...9s6<.<-5<- aie ee ---- 4.25... 491 14 165 i 
. Scotland ee ee eee Te 12, 611 411 1, 441 | 256 
: “res Se ie De ase: 1, 068 | 114 44 6 
1% ERD APREBIRE 2s PED leben 2, 089 221 3, 130 200 
PRES ESET. Os OD 813 7 41 105 
(PBR ie, EY Ter sines AT esr 28, O54 738 1, 049 207 
y, including Sicily and SN ere beeen 7, 297 1, 521 17, 759 1, 787 
BR ABE: AE RE | CEE | vate: 403 | 8 21 5 
huania__..-. er eee eee en eee re eee 770 | 50 314 85 
| BEES Sel | eS pees | SEES 111 4 13 2 
SINS 26. -. a cendbndenh de ele eee Rees 1, 733 91 456 67 
NS ee ae Se ee 6, 068 157 1, 786 85 
”* eae Pt aS Ey Rem 9, 211 | 786 2, 650 743 
gal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
emi iro nsetienegeditiis Ebascotiosecs 567 52 2, 347 124 
e eniinatliles Eat itr teaiules oc cad 1, 270 | 81 1 248 87 
. RIES SSS SR pbc 1, 183 | 128 239 53 
bain, including Canary and Balearic Islands_-________- 429 | 46 2, -78 286 
oa eder ET SERRA DEES edhe: 8, 287 | 323 1, 115 158 
Teen. ........ncicccasscveseckhdns-.- ESE) Seactte 2, 121 | 113 504 127 
smekey in Bavepe. .. . 4 .g5..2..--- naib dub 000 4-2-2 216 | 55 24 i 
NN..0......cteniacsc ta eh 1, 190 | 70 1, 911 165 
i 9 | Napier Seber 388 | 25 13 6 
ss Total, Bepope. - hai ss cn ck aay cess 245225.- | 168, 368 | 8, 028 55, 402 | 7, 559 
be nanan occnewatbinene ic CL MARie c w iin dope 13 | 5 20 | 2 
’ a7 Enon 0:5 dup anal ak tte oe cick wine en ob ta 1, 471 109 4,179 267 
- an a.) ESE Site ee Aetih | 102 | 7 126 | 13 
VR ot i a er 723 | 43 1, 205 | 80 
GD. «2g, --cnniccdaebbicdccah Hip iscu=<desee<- | 464 | 62 142 | 10 
PY, ENTERS 2 SERRE Shir RN il tocvediiees 33 4 
{ARR IRR? Ye. CSRS G2 heli 590 | 68 185 | “4 
= gS RRR 2. SR Pe a 60 | 2 74 23 
—— ft Seems 5 1 Ee res Tee 213 | 29 43 | ~ 
BUly, BOB... apageatncencl At. cos séeuksdens 3, 669 | 325 6, 007 | 42i 
a ME Sans RSET B. - GOR e ckecaten | 81, 506 | 7, 180 1, 953 233 
“co mpeg ag Mai BE PELE SIGNS Sic te 3, 074 | 143 487 97 
wag nT Reeth: Li nalaemb ae > ~S Cahn 67, 721 6, 723 2, 957 317 
Oe - cns aeoe COTE. Ss RRR S > SD Bie 3, 020 389 1, 598 163 
AL 2 RPS S.C e  SETM ler 999 | 88 2, 134 146 
ee) RES EES Bo RE eka 108 | 20 2 
ae Central Ancica..°.... 1, 663 | 187 701 98 
eR Tt ge see se hesernn, o> Rela llieg eels 1, 089 209 12 
eer Geuth Ameriag-<<--5 ee 2, 688 | 213 1, 244 124 
Ne a Riis li ts ls RMS, Lact _ & SRS AEA LA, men 
ne | on eal = = a ae 161,872} 14, 984 11, 303 1, 192 
Lag he Le et © ERs OONe GOR er date 228 15 73 | nied, each 
FRIAR oor ceRRIGE RRR LAIR ‘incon 292 | 4 84 8 
oe ES HO TPE SE 464 32 | 379 | 32 
FE ROO 6 AE Butea weliontna 248 9 129 | 18 
Writ 34 3 Te 
Ravel, olen eee th, 383 scl cioun letuios« 1, 268 83 654 58 
Grand total, all countries...................----- | 335,175 | 28, 420 73, 366 9, 230 
— ‘ } } 
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Taste 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMigg 
ACT OF 192 DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927, BY COUNTRY on  et™ 


























\) 
BIRTH R ARRA 
[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigra,; .) 
not charged to the quota] viens 
Admitted 
A wal Q t Nonimmi- 
nn uota grant and 
Country or area of birth quota jimmigrant| nonquota 
limmigrant | [0a 
CUring 
|—___ July, ig 
| 
July, 1927 | July, 1997 
RE I Se SE es 100 12 | 59 
CE SES SSL Sa MPN ° 5 Se ee 7 
i ccpieinatoaninenbhaousececebapmrubiessotGbbser 785 45 120 
I hcl telinancaagdetbtekensecnuieteanessndstthak 1512 26 139 
Ss a hatte Mecnnvudeltttbersevapereatossseesatttst 100 16 15 
ERE TOE TEES TS A CCT 3, 073 194 261 
E,W OGD MEET Oh. ncodsdncdcancupennshocssseusasccl 228 6 8 
0 RL aS 2 SR, Ss AP PS 1 2,789 119 158 
RES I RE SE 2S RR Soe I EE 124 i) 8 
RIS 2 e RIERA 1 PE EP 471 23 5B 
| RRR TE EE A. SE SSS PIES 1 3, 954 184 229 
REE E «RES 8 SELLA &_ ) EE FEES 51, 227 1, 709 1, 208 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
gt err Pe a RE Se SE) SD OP 860 2, 398 
PS Ee S| ee Pee ee 89 43 
IN Bh: SRI 5 iP aa FOES ° 1 34, 007 620 RRA 
A SIE 2. AINE Gey 2 ae Pe 112 84 
EE MET TE. SSE NE TE PE 100 49 370 
nib ttt tncocceashnnanhwcocnbuapeweneadstenee 473 22 127 
RN AuepisbcdunwpecbebiidaRunawonh 4 Staten 100 4 l 
I . nwcnhinnesehiecesnedceenen 28, 567 946 326 
I cusmwings anti endiol iebubnagamipnnithedbetSSasee 13, 845 234 3, 108 
S.. .cnjc akc Titnesedebennintp ists dine ditredakeath 142 ll 12 
ERIE Th SR TE i} I TG ae FSCS 100 |) ae 
ON RS OE SE; SRC aee SS Saas ers 344 18 64 
SES EEE TEE SR CET 100 3 7 
PE ccabante coccacsdubnlconnhwcsmedn CunnncedSsesss a eee eee l 
SS TEE, SRT ° Seas FES 11, 648 86 200 
TT dit ticnsnadpktacccsucesbapmmncnnundbesen 6, 453 167 23 
sls cin ctieaidie nip cavsnebcrtniwkeunedse eae 5, 982 385 69 
ne at ereenenr apis asia ent aiid meee zeae pcaas MEET 1 503 35 24 
OR deo L en wodccdedgeccocaocnenkosnsenatbsien 603 24 14; 
(SE REE Iota Tera ine oa piped weil me ween. FORE 1 2, 248 155 249 
8 EE He, RPE | RR ER me * eee ee 
TR cstdnct debt eindiwa adimescekewengieiiiaiinn annidknkeee 1131 17 750 
DEL, .. nici rencaccedudecorcdccedimmcecoendbttees 9, 561 372 233 
og RO a ES ma” i FPDP 2, 081 123 139 
SN BD BOO. on ninbliccowcondshunseswevesadiascee 1 100 11 97 
We ic dss 8SSSSEESEbacmocccencodutccze 671 29 132 
SG MET nncondulbusqadsaonbolinconnckacditicce (!) 22 i4 
Pita WMO Pe cess SSecscsi eesctes ccs awess: 1 161, 422 6, 739 12, 877 
po a ee ee SP ee eee Sr tesseeres-: ] 
abd ciccdnice <p > oa do ii ecieptey ene tacoeataeicaiaeinaielo crakhmenecescs 100 =e a 
PRS eS eee. See 124 19 | 9 
RS: | eS | RS _ 2 he ae 
SL. g nnkuliiptieceacdad tidewwsecupetbhie dudedtwsecs 100 19 613 
RSF OS SR «ORE PS 100 6 76 
| RE ee SR Pe 100 27 9 
RN A TE SS. SERRE. | I, Peay: 100 4 604 
BEG van Aho ccccondadebencnecbobeiekbaucnnmteseca gg EE SS 
0 EES | SEE SSS SP RE Se er assteccn ss. ceeieeeann---|oo=-soeetll 
SE LS SES 2 OR 2) SE EL 100 14 47 
ES CE RS SEPA oer 100 9 2 
ema ne Uae pe RE OP ORT aa ery dasa sce w CARE 100 a 
RBS: Ee CS ts Ra Py LS eS 100 16 96 
Be RE ie age ate cep gmengienscor Sa (?) 1 oS 
QUO BM 5 ihn cev ccc cceciineccsedncdenec skeen: (4) 7 19 
is aincen ch Mcwnlacdcsdutetncn. cco 1, 424 124 1, 564 1, @ 














' Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Af 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which 
. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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Continued 





Country or area of birth 











ameroon ( British) ..---------------------------------- 
amer yon (French) ..--------------------------00704"-- 
‘a pt sae eeeeseee oF eree7e7°e22eO 
EN are 2 = 999 = OE eae aa 
UM. - 0-2 ----- 9-908 tT ts ee 
DIONE 4 wo - - = $e POPPE se eee ee 
wanda and Urundi....------------+------------------ 
oth Africa <= peSeempsennge cue sassanasoqm moran sae n> 
wth West Africa...-------------------------+----+---- 
anganyika .- o-oo Se atenensams San eReS eRe e= mas ete— mr 
ogoland (British) -..--------+--------0------20----2+-"- 
ogoland ( French).........-----.---------------------- 
ther AITICA . - --- -----sennenaenserenn sr een ann enenencrn= 
Total, Africa. ...--as-2-2e5.5- 2s. es-2 5225-52 
ustralia......-----------------22-----0--------2------- 
Jf. = -----------------ee-ene een n ee en en nnen-------- 
Seer SoglanG....-.-wssssos-se9eseeeeooso5s25254355---2- 
Now (Guinea. ...-------------<-----2-- 22 een nc ec ennces 
NO 0 on 68 99 e$ 6S SO SSS SRS SRE SSOP SOO R SRS OS SERS aTee 


anada - - 


SE Replay RES 0 ER oy pera 
ON ee ee ae EE ee es 
‘nba i a i a a, ca each a aoa 
Deminican Ropiome.t.a-- e~~>~ => ~~ > ~=-2-~--22----223- 
Haiti 


SEE SE the eee ee 
ti We nc i a inet ala tomer gnlinne nieaeeel 


eaasiy Went TAR. one a bon a eementan en 46 5 oc etminekneta 


British Honduras. 
Denel Zone. . . .. <..so.4 awe ik. chet dss bo S4 
Dther Central Asien ode chiat cme dade wecdacncdoncnawes 


| NE pe AF Me 6 62 oe OB ls eee a ee) 
OTC aes oe ee Ee ees, eee ee 
ES OV eB a 8 85 10) ot GR ae ee 
Beene Gulane < «atid cas ald tins’ ise bedsdoskeecedsece 
gp Ft, a A RAS Cat 
Greenland 


Miquelon and 66. PRN. on conusocncenccctescesteeesen 


Th, A naman 


Grand total, all countries... ..........-.-..--- ae 
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—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


a DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF 

































































Admitted 
a 
Nonimmi- 
Annual Quota grant and 
quota immigrant | nonquota Total 
immigrant} during 
k July, 1927 
July, 1927 | July, 1927 
4g EEE eceics nee) nates tine item 
it Relea cape + strep a eet Hb Rell ade ‘ 
100 7 16 23 
| eS ee: ae oe 
tats = 5 as Dest tc ase Me Bee ES 
100 5 4 9 
SERGE FE Pe OF oe ee 
100 18 43 61 
100 ~ ce TaN a li Seale tite 
100 Se Oe ecececes= -- 
100 | pled inctiew Pict OT fee area eensiitladi + 
BD 41 tis..s. .<ukth dnc cena Wh pahidinenbdeatin ds 
(') 3 5 s 
1, 200 | 33 68 101 
121 19 451 470 
gnarl lpachtitca, Weta ite apes feo patentee 
| 100 | 7 | 158 165 
op, SET eG tape Ce ate Resteasin tied anaes 
100 | eel 3 3 
og a hele BEES 5 5 
(1) 1 | 4 5 
621 | 27 | 621 648 
cos at eho sae ee 6,719 6,719 
Soci isk cried navi aM oa dual 324 324 
Dodo ote) daisies Ail 7, 026 7, 026 
a al ithe ia 1, 5387 1, 537 
eile oS 6a See ee 129 129 
Ras Ree SAVE SS 9 37 37 
ae 131 457 488 
he th nelle (1) 14 14 
| Sehadibete~ 4s (4) 3 3 
| 
eee eo 1] 13 14 
Te ae eyes reer ae 3 3 
TS e deaeota ihe leanne 368 368 
| Et dsvenks | Cee Re aes hE 137 137 
| PEPPER | 17 15 22 
ie ckn teks (‘) 2 2 
ore? | eS ae oa oe 
| ie Ail > sot bi | bil 51 
ae (1) ek SS A See Reem 
Bo i Ser (1) 6 6 
} 
Stee ell | 39| 17, 301 17, 340 
164, 667 | 2 6, 962 32, 431 39, 393 

















' Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America is-included with the annual quota for the European eouatry to which they 


telong,. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with 


that for Turkey in Europe. 


: Also includes aliens to whom visas were issued during the latter part of the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1927, and charged to the 


with actual nationality. sec, 12 of the act.) 


63952°—27-—-15 
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quota for.that year. (Nationality for quota purposes does not always coincide 
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TABLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMicpi>, 
ACT OF 1924 DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, AND Dip nn ON 




















URING my 
MONTH OF JULY, 1927, BY SPECIFIED CLASSES RING THE 
[The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with tho +... 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and occyy,. 
_ r = = 
Class Fi In 
year | vu 7 
Nonimmigrants 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees_.__.__...___ 5. 683 . 
Temporary visitors for— of 
I et rene eae t,t Peete —— | 29 Lon 
| RARE ES ERS DS | SOR ieee aes | 87.993 oe 
In continuous passage through the United States_._.._._._................ oo | 98319 esd 
ee ee ee I lien ncncnnanacnnncocsscccncceces..,...... 1. 20] e 
isiiiccentdiediesrbnces ecb adithenedsibumemiesusinntelibowmeesss Lt. 95,708 | ean 
Nonquota immigrants 2 —=— 
aia mt ELE ETE el NE te RR Ss Gs iy iat Meg | 110, 084 11 
Coe Ss SO eek enemnoccncecibisecencavcccses | 18, 421 tt ie 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad_._.................___- | 95, 910 6 Oy 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, | , 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America____.._______- |? 158,657 | 213 gg 
naar led bide etal SOMONE Leconte Dichireetbae » sk Dtarlne kaki ane 1 889 rt 
Their children... ._..... hcandvanwinainbdnehgut orbeckb$iicns-dedasescssgaqarss-- 1 189 ¥ 
ey ey CG bi a. os wiseeicindnndinnwoenndudiWlcdsinenicoedbis. 595 f 
a aL te Td ua aie dcdecdwascludddes 338 9 
so tds ean edewcnahbuedecnecwceesdnemsrcgarsece 7 i 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities__.__...__._..._._..-._____. 138 § 
es btn nccinenan di Gitncccunninawieingeontign dpeabdbsbecandaiun 4 3 
EE OSES ECE cee bis » Riba e inde felt Ske I ee 
ee rcs nr nl camanthihtlibok wkend ducedekhalet > oedewode ste rales beden 1, 833 1122 
OS Oe a. a ccginciah danadinhenbcainanioa dite beoncdeccebies 4,514 
Ss. Rteeccits cup pose dein llikeaedcngtenite ea cmaee he oake ono ties. 887 
EE TEE LEIS IER CREA IS a ie ch ORK 
Gama Giuevers@amitted to Porto Rico... 2.8 cnn eck cdbeccccnncuncsn-- i 
Ee ll ET PLE TILE LOL, SELLE S ELA CPC: | te ee | 284, 227 9 
Gaotn Smnieranee- (charged to quote)... | 158,070 | 6,92 
a a EN as Reet mers SpameeernE: 8 Petia delat wie ~ $38, 001 20, 388 








1 Wives, and children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 
* Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted under the act as Government 
officials, visitors, etc. 


> * * . el in p 
Restriction upon Immigration into Mexico ! 7 

\ ai eh ; f | 

HE immigration into Mexico of laborers from Syria, Lebanon, c | 
Armenia, Palestine, Arabia, and Turkey is forbidden, according adh 
to the provisions of an executive order issued on July 8, 1927, HR 


any person who upon arrival in the country does not possess at least 
10,000 pesos * being considered a laborer. 

The order states that immigrants from most of the above-mer- 
tioned countries declare on their passports that they are farm laborers, 
but upon their arrival they do not engage in this work. Theil 
activities are not of a productive nature, but consist largely of money 
lending or street peddling with practically no capital. The Mexican 
Government feels justified, therefore, in prohibiting the admission 0! 
these aliens during the last quarter of 1927 as well as during the yeals 
1928 and 1929. 

The following are exempt from the foregoing restrictions: Husbands 
and wives of those who have been lawfully admitted, as well as thei 
ascendants and descendants, provided that the latter have an hones! 
means of livelihood and are in a good financial position. 


_— 





1 Mexico. Diario Oficial, Mexico City, July 15, 1927, p. 1. 
2 The exchange rate of the peso in 1926=48.31 cents. 
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CTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





MONG the labor activities of State bureaus the following, 
reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 


i 1e medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue 
— Hf the Labor Review: 

= (alifornia.—Report on changes in number of employees and in 
» [amount of weekly pay roll in 736 industrial establishments, page 153. 
‘a Hawaii.—Report of Industrial Accident Board of the City and 


ounty of Honolulu, page 65. 

Illinois. —Coal-mine accidents in 1926, page 60; and report on 
hanges in employment and earnings in factories in the State, page 155. 

lowa.—Changes in volume of employment, page 157. 

Maryland.—Changes in volume of employment in certain indus- 
ries in that State, page 158. 

Massachusetts —Work of minimum wage division of State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, page 33; and changes in volume of 
employment in various industries, page 158. 

New Jersey —Changes in volume of employment and pay roll in 
855 establishments, page 160. 

QOhio.—Injuries to minors in 1926, page 61; and occupational 
disease claims, page 62. 

(klahoma.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 66. 

Pennsylvania.—Changes in employment, in man-hours worked, and 
in pay-roll totals in various industries, page 162. 

Tennessee.—Mining accidents in 1926, page 63. 

Wisconsin.—Penalties for violation of orders of State Industrial 
Commission, page 60; and volume of employment in Wisconsin 
industries, page 163. 
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On the need for consideration by labor organizations of matters of method as well as of 
policy. By the consulting engineer of the Railway Employees’ Department, American Fed. 
eration of Labor. See also paper on “‘The technique of cooperation” in Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, February, 1926, pp. 7-20. 

——~ Labor’s new stand on labor saving. . 
Factory, February, 1926, v. 36, pp. 266, 267. 
—— Trade-union participation indispensable in efficient administratio: 
industry. 
(Jn Eighth Annual New York State Industrial Conference. Proceedings, 

1924, pp. 81-85.) 

Summarizes the proms basis of effective participation by labor in the conduct of industry 
as follows: (1) Full and cordial recognition of the bona fide unions of the employees as their 
proper agents in all matters affecting their welfare; (2) Extending to these unions and their spokes- 
men constructive as well as protective functionsin management; (3) Agreement between unions 
and management to cooperate for improved service, elimination of Waste, increased production, 
better morale, ete.; (4) Agreement to share fairly the consequent benefits; (5) Perfection of 
definite administrative machinery to accomplish these purposes. 

Brown, Georrrey C. 
Workers’ participation in job study. 
American Federationist, November, 1925, v. 32, pp. 1029-1038. 
Available also as a reprint. 
—— Workers’ participation in job study. 
American Federationist, June, 1927, v. 34, pp. 702-710. 

Address before the Philadelphia Conference on Elimination of Waste in Industry, April, 19. 
Printed also in Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June, 1927, v. 12, pp. 415-420. : - 

“Only by some form of participation in job study can workers gain any opportunity for necessary 
self-expression in their daily work.”” In the opinion of this author the joint job-analysis committee 
in any industrial establishment needs the reinforcing ane of the workers’ regular trade- _— 
> et to give the workers a sense of freedom and strength essential to independent and creal'vé 

ought. 


‘, alg, 















abor 








1 As defined in the pamphlet ‘The cooperative policy of the Railway Employees’ Department, A F 
of L.”’ (p.3): “ Union-management cooperation is not a cut and dried system or plan which can be -_ 
duced into a shop or railroad organization in the form ofa finished product or method, such as you | an “< 
for example, with a new machine tool, or a new process of welding. Coo tion is essentially 4 7 te 
ward in the human relationship between worker and manager. As such it has grown logically oul 0! 
recognition of the standard railroad labor unions and the existence of collective bargaining. ts purpo*t, 
just as the purpose of union recognition and collective bargaining, is to enable the railroads to opers'e' " 
pane nrg to provide better service to the public and to safeguard and improve the welfare of rallroi 
employees.”’ 
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WwW 
sbnE, ROBERT W- 
RI a workers recapture their tools. 

Survey, May 15, 1927, v. 58, pp. 210, 211. 

The Philadelphia Conference on the Elimination of Waste in Industry as viewed by this 
writer revealed not only a shift in emphasis from the method of warfare to the method of ‘‘con- 
structive” cooperation but showed that “‘what the workers are driving at, what they must 
drive at if they are to maintain their due functional status in industry, is not only an increased 


industrial income, but also the coordinate control with management of the new tools of large- 


scale machine production.’’ 


nTLER, HAROLD B. : . 
Industrial relations in the United States. Geneva, 1927. 135 pp. (Inter- 
national Labor Office, Studies and reports, series A, No. 27.) 
ration between employers and trade-unions”: pp. 93-105. 
ling chapter of this report is reprinted in the Monthly Labor Review for September, 
4. 


es 


“ Coopera 
The conciut 
39-4 
‘.xpriver, G. L. 5 ay 
Cultivating that “we”’ feeling. 
Industrial Psychology, January, 1927, v. 2, pp. 28-34. 


\geEN, WILLIAM. yaad 
~ Labor will cooperate to eliminate waste. 
Printers’ Ink, September 2, 1926, v. 136, pp. 3, 4+. 
_ Labor will help fight waste. 
Industrial Management, January, 1926, v. 71, p. 46. 
See also ‘‘ Management’s response to Mr. Green’s proposals,’’ p. 47 of same issue. 
Labor’s ideals concerning management. Labor’s attitude toward industry 
and industrial processes is changing—understanding and cooperation will 
erve the best interests of all. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, December, 1925, v. 10, pp. 241-246. 
Paper presented at joint meeting of Taylor Society and the management division of the Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, December 3, 1925. Discussion by John A. 
Fitch, Sanford Thompson, Royal Meeker and others, pp. 246-253. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, March, 1926, v. 22, pp. 554, 555. 
Labor’s interest in industrial waste elimination. 
American Federationist, June, 1927, v. 34, pp. 729-733. 
Address before the Conference on Elimination of Waste in Industry, Philadelphia, April, 1927. 
Printed also in Bulletin of Taylor Society, June, 1927, v. 12, pp. 407-410. 
— The new and advanced position of organized labor on vital problems of 
management and cooperation in the elimination of waste. 
Industrial Management, April, 1926, v. 71, pp. 221-224. 


Address before the Chicago Forum Council, January 10, 1926. 
“Organized labor * * is irrevocably committed to the maintenance of high wages and 


high living standards. If given the opportunity it will cooperate earnestly and sincerely in all 

efforts to promote efficiency in management and the high standard of American workmanship.’’ 
Peace in industrial pursuits. 

Monthly Bulletin (Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York), 

November, 1926, v. 18, No. 4, pp. 23-28. 

\ddress at the annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, November 
18, 1926. 

“Tf peace is to be established and maintained among those associated with the industrial life of 
the nation, they must think in terms of cooperation, understanding and mutuality * * *. Labor 
stands ready to give to industry and to society the benefit of its organized strength and service.’’ 

~—— The problems which modern trade-unions confront. 
American Federationist, April, 1925, v. 32, pp. 225-232. 


Address before the Harvard Union, Harvard University, March 20, 1925. Traces the develop- 
ment from the defensive tactics of early trade-unionism to the new method of union-management 


cooperation, 
Also printed by the American Federation of Labor in pamphlet form under title ‘‘ Modern trade. 


unionism,” 1925. 16 pp. 
—- Unions reduce industrial waste. Washington, D. C., American Federation 
of Labor, 1925. 12 pp. 

“Labor is interested in the successful management of industry because it reasons that with the 


introduction of economy processes, in the development of efficiency and increased production the 
cost of manufacturing and production can be reduced without lowering the standard of the workers 


or reducing wages.”’ 
iS A NEW VIEW-POINT TOWARDS ORGANIZED LABOR JUSTIFIED? 
Factory, January, 1925, v. 34, p. 37. 
Extracts from statements by labor leaders. 


1097. DD 
1927, PP- 
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LABOR COMBATS WASTE. 
Nation, November 18, 1925, v. 121, p. 565. 
Editorial on the statement on wage policy of the Atlantic City convention of the American 
tion of Labor, 1925, recommending cooperation between labor and management in the study 
in production. 
LABOR’S CONFERENCE ON THE ELIMINATION OF WASTE. 
Monthly Laber Review, July, 1927, v. 25, pp. 41-43. 
Summary of the papers presented at the conference held at the Philadelphia [..}, —_ 
April 9-10, 1927. StU 
LABOR’S INTEREST IN INDUSTRIAL WASTE ELIMINATION. Four papers proses, 
before a Conference on the Elimination of Waste in Industry, held indo; 4. 
auspices of the Central Labor College of Philadelphia, April 9 and 10, 1997 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June, 1927, v. 12, pp. 407-424. * 
CONTENTS.—Labor and waste elimination, by William Green.—Waste elimination j +... , 
fashioned hosiery industry, by Gustave Geiges.—Workers’ participation in job stud , bY Gents 
C. Brown.—Scientific management and waste elimjnation, by Fred J. Miller. " 
Papers printed also in American Federationist, June, 1927. 
For summary of the discussions at the conference see Monthly Labor Review, July. j; ,, 
41-43; Survey, May 15, 1927, pp. 210, 211; Personnel Journal, August, 1927, pp. 145-147, 


Lauck, W. Jerr. 
Political and Industrial Democracy, 1776-1926. New York. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1926. 374 pp. 


After describing various outstanding and representative attempts toward employee represents 
tion and industrial democracy, the author gives as one of his conclusions (p. 324) that ‘a deisn 
independent organization of employees is an essential preliminary to cooperation and indus. 
democracy. The standard labor organization fully meets this need, and all systems of cooperatiog 
or industrial democracy should be based on or coordinated with labor organizations.’’ . 


LEWISOHN, Sam A. 
The New Leadership in Industry. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. {c1996) 





ey 


n 
ity 


234 pp. 
“The potential constructiveness of unionism,” pp. 164-172. 
See also address on ‘‘Advanced methods of dealing with problems of industrial relations’ in 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual New York State Industrial Conference, 1924, pp. 71-79. 


MOVEMENT FOR COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), August, 1927, v. 27, p. 831. 


Morson, Israkt. 
What of union management cooperation? A word in its favor. 
Labor Age, October, 1926, v. 15, No. 10, pp. 8-10. 

In the view of this writer a union-management cooperation plan is merely an extension 
the po-ver of collective bargaining. It substitutes a more scientific approach for the old method 
of “ muddling through.” Furthermore, it enables the worker to get an insight into the me- 
chinery of industrial productivity and by linking management and labor together may provide 
for a peaceful transition of ownership. 

PRESIDENT WOLL URGES COOPERATION TO IMPROVE INDUSTRY. 
American Photo-engraver, January, 1927, v. 19, pp. 100-103. 
TRADE-UNION CONFERENCE ON ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN INDUSTRY HELD IN 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9-10, 1927. Published by American Federation of 
Labor [1927]. 69 pp. , 


Papers read at the conference called by the Central Labor Union and Labor College of Philadelphia 
Reprinted from the June, 1927, American Federationist. ‘ 
ContTENTs.—Introduction, by William Green and Spencer Miller, Jr.—Union cooperation t 


f 


eliminate waste, by Frank McGarrigle.—Labor’s waste conference, by Israel Mufson.—Full-fashioned 
hosiery industry, by Gustave Geiges.—Pressmen’s engineering service, by William H. McHugh. 
Workers’ concern in mt, by Tobias Hall.—An engineer’s attitude towards waste, by Major 
Fred J. Miller.—Labor and waste, by Matthew Woll.—Labor and scientific management, by Irving 


Fisher.—Waste through unemployment, by Morris L. Cooke.—Workers’ participation in job study, 
by Geoffrey C. Brown.—Measuring labor’s productivity, by Sanford E. Thompson.—Standardization 
o ito ar ae by Robert T. Kent.—Union m ement cooperation, by John A. Phillips.—-From the 
employer’s point cf view, by Frank Sutcliffe.—Labor’s interest in industrial waste elimination, b) 
William Green. ‘A ai 

Summary in Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, May, 1927, pp. 227-229, 277, Monti) 
ay! mage eel 1927, pp. 41-43; Survey, May 15, 1927, pp. 210, 211; Personnel Journal, August, 
1927, pp. 145-147. <p ringhe® 

Four of the papers (Green, Geiges, Brown, and Miller) printed in full in the Bulletin of tne Toyo 
Society, June, 1927, pp. 407-424. 


Wa uina, WititiaAM ENGLISH. 
American Labor and American Democracy. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1926. 184 pp. 
The chapter on ‘‘Labor cooperates with capital” in part 2 includes brief discussion of uniod 
management cooperation. 
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MATTHEW. 


JOLL, J 4 P 
. Educational training for industry. 


American Photo-engraver, February, 1927, v. 19, pp. 195-198. 


\ ddress at annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in New York 


City, December 6-9, 1926. ; | 
includes brief discussion of cooperation between management and men to increase efficiency 
in production. 
_ Educational training for industry. 


I 


American Pressman, March, 1927, v. 37, No. 4, pp. 32, 33. 


_ Industrial relationship. Capital and labor must cooperate. 
American Photo-engraver, August, 1927, v. 19, pp. 903-910. 
Address to the convention of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union held at Washington, 
July 14 16, 1927. 
Labor’s view point. 
In Y. M. C. A. _Human relations in industry, ninth annual conference, 
Silver Bay, N. Y., 1926, pp. 88-94.) 
Includes brief statement regarding union-management cooperation. 
VoRKER SUBSTITUTES FOR OWNER. 
New Republic, August 4, 1926, v. 47, pp. 295, 296. 
Editorial discussing the suggestion that in union-management cooperation may possibly be found 
a substitute for the old profit-initiative stimulus supposed by tradition to be furnished by theowner 
but now lost in the wide distribution of stockholdings. 
Wricut, CHEsTeR M. 
Labor tells how it wants to help management. 
Printers’ Ink, November 18, 1926, v. 137, p. 109+. 


Union-Management Cooperation on the Railroads 


AmeRICAN FEDERATION OF LaBorR. Railway Employees’ Department. 
The cooperative policy of the Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. of L. 
Federated Shop Crafts. (Chicago, 19267] 35 pp. 
ContEeNtTS.—Pt. I. Introductory statement by the Executive Council.—Pt. II. The cooperative 
policy of the Federated Shop Crafts.—Pt. LII. Some important aspects of the cooperative policy .— 
Pt. 1V. Methods as well as policy. 
\ddress of Otto 8. Beyer, Jr., at the seventh biennial convention, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., June 29, 1926, pp. 21-35. 
—— —— Official proceedings, seventh convention Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, June 28 to July 2, 1926. Chicago. 


Contains (pp. 69-74) history of the union-management cooperative program on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the text of memorandum agreement entered into, statement of principles of cooperation, procedure 
to be followed by local cooperative committees, and a brief review of results of the cooperative plan. 

Taz BALTIMORE & OHIO COOPERATIVE PLAN. 
Editorial Research Reports, May 4, 1925, pp. 236-252. 
BeLpEN, RoBert. 

The B. and O. cooperative plan. 

Manufacturers’ News, May 23, 1925, v. 27, No. 21, pp. 14, 16. 


Beyer, Orrto &., Jr. 
B. & O. engine 1003. 
Survey Graphic; January 1, 1924, v. 51, pp. 311-317. 

B. & O. engine 1003 was the first locomotive to be reconstructed under the union-manage- 
ment cooperative plan. In this article the engineer retained by the shop crafts to guide the 
development of the new plan tells how it was put into effect in the Glenwood shop at Pitts- 
burgh and the results so far achieved. In the view ofthis writer, these results justify a belief 
that the trade-union movement, given constructive industrial functions in addition to its 
present humanitarian functions, will measure up to its enlarged responsibilities. 

~—— Economie functions of the organized labor movement. Union and manage- 
ment cooperation in the railroad industry. 
Canadian Congress Journal, August, 1924, v. 3, No. 8, pp. 9-12. 
Includes brief statement of cooperation between railroad management and the unions on the 
B. & O. and C. N. R. 
~— Management and labor cooperation on the railroads. A deseription and 
detailed discussion of the “B. & O. plan.”’ 
Industrial Management, May, 1927, v. 73, pp. 264-270. 
Summary in Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, v.25, pp. 30-33. 
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Beyer, Orto 8.,Jr. Organized labor’s cooperation with railroad manage 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1925, pp. 307-3104 


This paper at the session devoted to a discussion of new developments in industria) r 
describes the program of systematic cooperation which has been worked out between ;),) 7° 00s 
shop crafts and the Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, Chicago & North Western. and +) 4 

e & Ohio Railroads as based on four principles: (1) Acceptance by management; ;),.\. °° 
shopcraft unions as constructive and helpful in running of the railroad; (2) Systematic ;.,. 2 


with these unions for improved service to the patrons of the railroads; (3) Stabilizaiio, .. 
ment; (4) Sharing fairly the gains of cooperation between the railroad, its employees anq Phew ys 
which they both serve. Only from two sourees is hostility to the policy of the shopcrafts’ eo... 
with management being experienced. One is found among those railroad officers wh. «: i) faba 
right of workers to organize; the other is in members of the radical wing of the labor mover. 2 
criticize the new extension of collective bargaining as “class collaboration.’’ a 





Railroad union-management cooperation. 
American Federationist, August, 1925, v. 32, pp. 645-653. 


Describes the structure of the unions and the railroad shop administration where union-:, nas 
ment cooperation is in effect with a detailed description of the machinery of cooperation ®* 


—— Three years of the “B. and O. Plan.” 
New Republic, August 4, 1926, v. 47, pp. 298-300. 
‘When the Glenwood experiment was first inaugurated the purpose of the cooperati 


was rather general—cooperation for mutual benefit. As the program developed in the rts —— 
of its existence, its immediate objectives became more ieee fic * * * reductions in slavenet 
increased sense of responsibility on the part of employees for the success of the railroad, and on: A 

art of management for the welfare of the employees, improvements in methods of employee trainin, 
etter conditions of employment in respect to working facilities, sanitation, lighting and safory 


conservation of material, increased output, improved quality of workmanship, recruiting of ney 
employees, stabilizing employment and finally cial participation by the employees in the gains 
due to cooperation.”’ gains 


The article traces briefly the progress made towards the accomplishment of these objectives anj 
calls attention to the importance to the public of the newly developed ability of the unions to w: 
standards for management. See also editorial in same issue (p. 295) entitled “‘ Worker substitutes {or 
owner, ”’ a 


-—— The technique of cooperation. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, February, 1926, v. 11, pp. 7-20. 
Discusses the basic requirements for effective union-management cooperation and describes in 
detail the machinery of cooperation and typical problems met by union-management cooperatior 
For editorial critical of views expressed on stand v. company unions see Railway Age, February 
1926, pp. 415, 416. Reply by O. 8. Beyer in same journal, February 27, 1926, p. 513, and by Sumner 
H. dilchter, March 6, 1926, pp. 573, 574. 
Cuatmers, W. E. 
Two types of railroad unions—Pennsylvania System company union com- 
pared with B. & O. cooperative plan. 
Machinists’ Monthly Journal (International Association of Machinists), 
April, 1926, v. 38, pp. 147, 148, 191. 
COLLECTIVE MANAGEMENT WORKS WELL AT PITTSBURGH. 
Electric Railway Journal, December 4, 1926, v. 68, pp. 1007, 1008. 
Conton, Peter J. 
The Glenwood plan in the railroad shops: cooperation in industry. 
(In Second Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 1924, pp. 59-67.) 
By the vice president of the International Association of Machinists. 
CooPpERATION IN THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD SHOPS. 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1924, v. 18, pp. 1058-1061. 


THE COOPERATIVE PLAN. C. N. R. shopmen begin to enjoy fruits of cooperation. 
Canadian Congress Journal, October, 1925, v. 4, No. 10, pp. 17, 18. 
From the Federated Railwayman. 
THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAMME ON THE CANADIAN NATIONAL. 
Canadian Congress Journal, February, 1925, v. 4, No. 2, pp. 20-22. 
From the Federated Railwayman. 
Discusses particularly the handling of grievances and the stabilization of employment. 
CorBEtTT, JOSEPH. 
Union-management cooperation on the Canadian National Railways. 
American Federationist, March, 1927, v. 34, pp. 311-314. 
By the general chairman, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America. 
Cuuium, Frep J. 
Union-management cooperation at Stratford. 
American Federationist, February, 1927, v. 34, pp. 171-177. 


A description of the working of the union-management committee in the Strat for’ motive 
power shop on the Canadian National Railways, by a trade-unionist who participated in the 


development of the plan. For successful cooperation he states that ‘the feeling that must 0 
dominant is, that — are all working to the same end, whoever you may represent, an’ nod 
ishment of work by the most efficient, easiest, safest, and prompt metioe 


end is the — 
consistent with the least wastage of material, time, or labor.” 
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MULLERTON , C. N. aie ° . 
\pprentice training on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
\merican Federationist, August, 1927, v. 34, pp. 937-945. 
The method of apprentice training is included in the cooperative agreement between the 
railroad and the Federated Shop Crafts. 
Gxeat BRITAIN. Ministry of Labor. 


Report of the delegation appointed to study industrial conditions in Canada 
and the United States of America. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 117 pp. (Cmd. 2833.) 

\n appendix (pp. 61-63 (discusses schemes of union-management cooperation on the railroads. 
spRIAL RELATIONS ON CANADIAN NaTIONAL RAILWays. 

Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, March 20, 1926, v. 20, pp. 3415~—3417. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 

Proceedings of the Seventeenth convention, Detroit, Michigan, September 
15-17, 1924. [Washington, D. C., 1924.] 

Resolutions introduced by lodges opposed to B. & O. plan, pp. 233, 234; Majority and minority 
reports of committee to investigate plan, pp. 234, 235; discussion (including statement by President 
Johnston), pp. 235-245. 

JewELL, BERT M. ; : ; 

A cooperative committee in action. 

American Federationist, January, 1927, v. 34, pp. 26-32. 

A description of the working of the cooperative committee in the locomotive repair shops of 
the Canadian National Railways at Stratford, Ont. 
Issued also as a reprint by the American Federation of Labor. 
— Recent extension of collective bargaining—cooperation—in the railroad 
industry. 
American Federationist, July, 1925, v. 32, pp. 525-533. 
An account of the beginnings of the union-management cooperative movement on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, first in the shops at Glenwood, Pittsburgh, and then its extension to all shops on the line 
and later to the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Chicago & North Western. 

—— Union-management cooperation * * *, Labor’s appraisal of principles, 
methods, and results of union-management cooperation in the railroad industry. 

American Photo-engraver, August-September, 1926, v. 18, pp. 668-671, 
745-747. 

Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, November, 1926, v. 23, pp. 965, 966. 

Ketter, L. E. 

Can brotherhoods and management work together? The maintenance-of- 
way organization submits a plan for joint solution of mutual problems. 

Railway Age, March 6, 1926, v. 80, pp. 581-583. 

See also Editorial in same issue, pp. 571, 572. 
RESULTS OF COOPERATION OF WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT ON RAILROADS. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, v. 24, pp. 30-33. 


Summary of articles in Industrial Management for May, 1927, by Daniel Willard and Otte S. 
Beyer, Jr. 


ROBERTS, JOHN. 
Canadian National Railways cooperative plan. New York, American 
Management Association, 1926. 8 pp. (American Management Asso- 
ciation. Production Executives’ Series, No. 34.) 


Description by the general supervisor of work methods of the machinery for cooperation on 
the C. N. R. and the benefits of the system. 


Syow, FRANKLIN. 
Substantial progress in cooperation: employees and managements working 
together to their mutual interests under several different plans. 
Railway Age, June 5, 1926, v. 80, pp. 1485-1488. 
SouLE, GEORGE. 
A trade-union’s achievement in improving service and eliminating waste. 
(In Eighth Annual New York State Industrial Conference. Proceed- 
ings, 1924, pp. 85-89.) 
On the Baltimore & Ohio system. 
Tuornton, Sir Henry Worru. 
Management’s appraisal of principles, methods and results. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, February, 1926, v. 11, pp. 26-29. 


By the chairman of the board of directors and president of the Canadian National Railways. 
a. are definitely and irrevocably committed to the principie of cooperation with our em- 
ployees. ”’ 


Jnpt 
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UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION IN RAILROADING: Recent sury, 
operation on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 
Law and Labor, Septembe-, 1925, v. 7. pp. 239-242. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION IN THE RAILWAY INDUSTRY: A case ; 
tion of effort toward stabilization. I. The technique of cooperation. 
S. Beyer, Jr. II. Labor’s appraisal of principles, methods and res 
Bert M. Jewell. III. Management’s appraisal of principles, me 
results, by Sir Henry Worth Thornton. 

Bulletin of the Taylor Society, February, 1926, v. 11, pp. 6-29. 
Comments on the addresses by Sumner H. Slichter, Henry Bruére, Francis Lee Stuart. », > - 
Abstracts in the Railway Age, February 13, 1926, v. 80, pp. 425-428. See also editoria| }. 

issue, pp. 415, 416, and reply by O. 8. Beyer in issue of February 27, 1926, p. 513 and by Sumner 1 

Slichter in issue of March 6, 1926, pp. 573, 574, 

UNION MANAGEMENT COOPERATION. Recent extension of collective bargaining 
by Bert M. Jewell * * * and Railroad union-management cooperation. 
by O. 8S. Beyer, Jr. * * * Washington, D. C., American Federatioy ,/ 
Labor, 1925. 17 pp. . 

Reprint of articles from the July and August, 1925, numbers of the American Federationist. 

UNIONIZATION AND EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION IN COMPETITION. 

Law and Labor, September, 1924, v. 6, pp. 253-255. 

WarFIELD, M. 8. 

Pullman conductors try cooperation. 

American Federationist, March, 1927, v. 34, pp. 308-310. 
By the president of the Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 

WiiiarD, DANIEL. 

The labor policy of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Railway Age, November 8, 1924, v. 77, pp. 839-841. 


The new executive viewpoint on labor relations: What the “B. & O. pla 
has done in actual practice. 
Industrial Management, May, 1927, v. 73, pp. 260-263. 

Address before the National Civic Federation, New York City, February 17, 1927, by t! 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The general results are summed up as having been 
nently satisfactory up to date.”’ 

Same in American Photo-engraver, v. 19, pp. 528-533. Summary in Monthly Labor | 
July, 1927, v. 25, pp. 30-33. 

Wo.L., Matruew. 
Production and managerial problems. 
American Photo-engraver, May, 1927, v. 19, pp. 525-528. 


Remarks as chairman at a luncheon conference called by the Industrial Relation: | 
ment of the National Civic Federation to discuss the Baltimore & Ohio Railr 
management plan. 


of 
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Union-Management Cooperation in Other Industries 


Berry, Georae L. 
Printing pressmen’s engineering department. 
American Federationist, August, 1925, v. 32, pp. 658, 659. 


The engineering department of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union es 
daily more than 500 newspapers and if defects appear in successive issues these are called to 
the attention of the superintendent of printing and publisher of the paper, with « remedy) 
suggested. In case of long-continued defects, or upon request, an engineer is sent to the city 
where the newspaper is published to confer with the foreman. 


Burrows, W. G. 
Cooperation means success. 
American Pressman, December, 1926, v. 37, pp. 34, 35. 
Comstock, Louis K. 
Peace basis in the electrical industrial field. 
Journal of Electrical Workers, February, 1926, v. 25, pp. 54, 55, 9°. 
—— Council on industrial relations in the electrical construction industry. 
(In Eighth Annual New York State Industrial Conference. Proceedings, 
1924, pp. 38-46.) 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY. A study of the principles guiding 
union-management relationship under the impartial arbitration machincry | 
the men’s clothing industry in Chicago. - 
Advance, January 28, 1927, p. 4; February 4, 1927, p. 4; February 11, |’, 
p. 4; February 28, 1927, p. 7; March 4, 1927, p. 4. 
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ForD, CHARLES P. . F 
{-pitral procedure for electrical builders. 
~~ American Federationist, February, 1927, v. 34, pp. 178-181. 
On the work of the National Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construc- 
tion Industry, made up of 5 members from the employers and 5 from the union. 
Gary, Dororay P. : ff 
~ \fanagement as a function of unionism. 
~ World To-morrow, August, 1925, v. 8, pp. 235-237. 
With reference to the men’s clothing industry. 
(GEIGES, GUSTAVE. . 3 
Full-fashioned hosiery industry. 
American Federationist, June, 1927, v. 34, pp. 668-675. 
In this article the president and business representative of the Philadelphia branch of the 
\merican Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers discusses some of the technical prob- 
lems of the industry, why they are of concern to the organized workers, and the efforts being 
made to solve them in firms which cooperate with the union. Printed also in Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, June, 1927, v. 12, pp. 410-415. 
Hanser, WitL1aM G, 
Craftsmanship in building. ; 
American Federationist, December, 1926, v. 33, pp. 1446-1451. 
Issued also as a reprint. 
Haty, TOBIAS. 
Workers’ concern in management. 
American Federationist, June, 1927, v. 34, pp. 679-681. 
Describes the way the Upholstery Weavers’ Union of Philadelphia is trying to solve some 
of the problems of shop efficiency. 
KasTEN, FRANK. 5 
Union cooperation in clay industry. 
American Federationist, January, 1927, v. 34, pp. 36-38. 
By the general president of the United Brick and Clay Workers of America. 
Koun, WILLIAM. 
Cooperation as we practice it. 
American Federationist, December, 1926, v. 33, pp. 1452-1456. 


By the president of the Upholsterers’ International Union of North America. Issued 


also as a reprint. : 
Levine, Louts. 
The Women’s Garment Workers. A history of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. New York, B. W. Huebsch, (Inc.), 1924. 
605 pp. 
“The Cleveland experiment,”’ pp. 360-381. 
McGrapy, Epwarp F. 
Greater service to workers and to industry. 
Ameriean Federationist, August, 1926, v. 33, pp. 923-925. 


_ Deseribes the service which the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
gives to the employers who have contractual relations with the organization. 


[McGarriGLg, FRANK.] 
Union cooperation to eliminate waste. 
American Federationist, June, 1927, v. 34, pp. 682, 683. 


. This paper on the tapestry carpet weaving industry was erroneously credited to Robert 
awrie. 


McHucu, Wiiuram H. 
Pressmen’s engineering service. 
American Federationist, June, 1927, v. 34, pp. 676-678. 
A description of the free engineering service maintained by the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union to aid unionized newspapers in the United States to eliminate 
’ waste and advance the technical quality of their publications. 
Nortucorr, CLARENCE H. 
Some British instances of cooperation with labor. 
American Federationist, May, 1927, v. 34, pp. 562-566. 
Particularly at Rowntree Cocoa Works, York, England. 
O’Brien, Stmon P. 
Longshoremen stabilize their jobs. 
American Federationist, May, 1927, v. 34, pp. 573, 574. 
PRESSMEN’S PRODUCTION SERVICE. 
American Federationist, February, 1926, v. 33, pp. 182—184. 
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Official—United States 





CauirorNniA.—Bureau of Children’s Aid, and Department of Public Welfare 
California laws relating to women and children. Sacramento, 1926. 252 Dp. 


[ittno1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-fifth coal report of Iilingj, 
1926. Springfield, 1927. 277 pp. 
Data on coal-mine accidents, taken from this report, are given on page 60) of 
this issue. ’ 
Inp1ANA.—Industrial Board. Proceedings of the second State-wide industrial 


safety conference, Indianapolis, December 7-9, 1926. Indianapolis {19279 
137 pp. 

—— —— Year book of the State of Indiana for the year 1926. Indianapolis, 1924. 
vt, 1184 pp. 

Includes the reports of the Industrial Board and the Department of Mines 
and Mining, of Indiana. The report of the latter office contains data on fatal 
coal-mine accidents, 1898 to 1926, and also on production of coal, number of 
employees, and wages paid in specified coal mines of the State in the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1926. Data on accidents in various industries, taken 
from the report of the Industrial Board, were published in the September, 1927, 
Labor Review (p. 56). 

Kentucky.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Statis- 


ties. Bulletin 81: Industrial housekeeping, with suggestions. Frankfort 
[1927?]. 295 pp., illustrated. 


A compilation of articles on good housekeeping as applied. to industrial plants, 
including suggestions for ventilation; illumination (with lighting code); con 
bating the hazards from dust, fumes and gases, and heat; sanitation; seats for 
workers; and safety. There is an article on the general development of work- 
men’s compensation acts with special reference to the Kentucky law. The 
concluding section gives excerpts from Kentucky laws relating to the employ- 
ment of labor. 

MassacuusetTts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
statistics of labor for the year ending November 30, 1926. Part [1.—Twenty- 
fifth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1926 (labor bul- 
letin No. 148). (Boston, 1926?). 53 pp. 

—— —— Division of Minimum Wage. Report for the year ending Novem 
1926. Boston [1927?]. 12 pp. 

Reviewed on page 33 of this issue. 

Oxn1o.—Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. Special Bu- 
letin No. 1: Statistical reports of injuries to minors under 18 years 0) 4" 
occupational disease claims, additional award claims. Columbus, 1% 
139 pp., charts. 

Summaries of the sections of this report covering injuries to minors and occl- 
pational diseases are given on page 61 of this issue. 

Ox Lanoma.—Industrial Commission. Eleventh annual report, September / 
to August 31, 1926. Oklahoma City [19267]. 263 pp.j folder. 

A summary of the workmen’s compensation data contained in this rep: 
given on page 66 of this issue. 
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wypssee.—Department of Labor. Division of Mines. Thirty-second annual 
c. report of the mineral resources of Tennessee. Nashville, 1927. 180 pp., illus. 


Data on mine accidents, taken from this report, are given on page 63 of this 
issue. 

W \sHiInGTON.—{ Department of Labor and Industries?] Compilation of insurance 
~ and medical aid acts administered by Department of Labor and Industries, 
1927. Olympia, 1927. 51 pp. 


ree -Commissioner of Banking. Thirty-second annual report on State 
banks, mutual savings banks and trust companies of Wisconsin, showing [their] 
condition at the close of business, December 51, 1926. Madison, 1927. 185 pp. 
Data include 7 mutual savings banks, 2 credit unions, and 171 building and 
re joan associations. 


Uyitep StaTes.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Commerce yearbook, 1926. Vol. I—United States. Washington, 
1927. xx, 676 pp., charts. 

The fifth issue of the Commerce Yearbook is being published in two volumes, 
the one noted here being volume 1 and covering the United States. It gives de- 
tailed information on business and industrial conditions during 1926 with com- 
parative data for earlier years. The statistics include wages and hours of labor, 
employment, prices and cost of living, production, immigration and emigration, 
and the shift in occupations (1880-1920). Some of the data on increase in pro- 
duction are reproduced on page 25 of this issue. 

_—_— —— —— Trade information bulletin No. 493: Parana pine lumber industry 
of Brazil, by Joseph C. Kircher. Washington, June, 1927. 17 pp. 

This report contains a short account of the labor supply and wages paid in the 
Parana pine lumber industry of Brazil. Wages for common labor vary from 4 to 
6 milreis (50 to 75 cents) per 9-hour day, while the more skilled workers receive 
up to 12 milreis ($1.50) per day. Minors are paid from 1% to 3 milreis (20 to 40 
cents) per day. 

As regards their nationality, the report states that many of the workers are 
recent immigrants from Poland, Italy, Portugal, and Germany. 

There is a great scarcity of filers, sawyers, and foremen for large operations 
and one company has been compelled to bring men from the United States to 
fill the jobs. These men are paid in American money and receive approximately 
the same rates or a little higher than at home. If they stay for a period of two 
years they are given their expenses to Brazil and return and one-half time while 
traveling. 


, y 
Y Pp. 


—— —— Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 272: Safeguarding workmen at oil derricks, 
by H. C. Miller. Washington, 1927. vi, 111 pp., illustrations, diagrams. 


This report states that progress toward safety has been especially rapid in the 
improvement of derrick construction and in methods of safeguarding those whose 
duties take them into derricks. Aside from the constant danger of workmen fall- 
ing and of exposure to machinery hazards, and the risk of being struck by tools 
or materials dropped from above, a most serious aspect of the derrick hazard, 
fortunately of rather infrequent occurrence, is its partial or total collapse due to 
improper design, faulty materials and construction, deterioration through age 
and vibration, and softening of the ground under the derrick footings by water. 
However, the report points out how workmen may be safeguarded in spite of 
these dangers, and includes many illustrations and diagrams, 

: Bulletin 273: Drilling and blasting in epen-cut copper mines, by 
E. D. Gardner. Washington, 1927. v, 98 pp., diagrams, tlustrations. 
Describes the drilling and blasting methods in use in certain mines in Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah where the open-cut mining of copper ores 
prevails. Wage data from this report will be found on page 129 of this issue. 
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Unitep Statres.—Department of Commerce. Bureauof Mines. 8B ylIJe4;, 99, 
Quarry accidents in the United States, 1925, by William W. Adams. yj. 
wngton, 1927. v, 98 pp. 7 

Reviewed on page 53 of this issue. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin Ny, ,,, 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1926. Washington, 1927. v, 256 pp., charts. 7" 

Current wholesale price index numbers bringing up to date the most j:), 
information given in this bulletin are published each month in the La}v; Review: 
wholesale prices of individual commodities are published in the second mont) of 
each quarter; and in the third month of each quarter, wholesale pr 
numbers for the United States and foreign countries are given. 


Bulletin No. 448: Trade agreements, 1926. Washington. 1997. 


portant 


ice index 





av, 204 pp. 
Discussed briefly on page 209 of this issue. 





Bulletin No. 449: Building permits in the principal cities of 
United States in 1926. Washington, 1927. wi, 129 pp. l 
An advance summary of the complete survey of building permits for 1926 was 
published in the Labor Review for May, 1927 (pp. 85-101). Special studies oy 
the trend toward apartment-house living in American cities and on per capity 
expenditure for nonresidential buildings in representative cities, based on the 
data contained in this bulletin, were published in the Labor Review for June. 
1927 (pp. 1-18), and July, 1927 (pp. 17-19), respectively. 
Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 177: The Children’s Bureau of 


Cleveland. A study of the care of dependent children in Cleveland, Ohio. | 
Mary Mather Leete. Washington, 1927. v, 98 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 60: Industrial accidents to women in 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Washington, 1927. vii, 316 pp. 
Reviewed on page 56 of this issue. 


+h 
the 





yy 


_—— 





—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. &: 
Work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska, by William Hamilton, 
Washington, 1927. 5 pp. (Advance sheets from the Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1924-1926.) 


Reviewed on page 76 of this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Avustrauia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Commonwealth ar)itration 
reports, vol. 23: A report of cases decided and awards made in the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, including conferences convened 
by the president and deputy presidents, January 1, 1926, to July 19, 1926. 
Melbourne, 1926. sxaxiri, 940 pp. 

—— (Vierorta).—Government Statist. Victorian year-book, 1925-26. Mel- 
bourne, 1927. wm. 647 pp., maps. 

This yearbook contains data on labor conditions in factories and shops, wages, 
employment, child labor, industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, invalid 
and old-age pensions and maternity allowances, the work of various relief funds, 
friendly societies, and the Working Men’s College at Melbourne. 
Be.ciuM.—Ministére de 1’Intérieur et de 1’Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de la 

Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1924-25. Tome L. Brussels, 1927. |Variww 
paging.| 

- Volume contains data on wages in Belgian coal mines from 1920 to 1° 

industrial accidents, strikes, lockouts, number of workers employed in various 

industries, social insurance, cooperation, ete. 

Bu.iearta.— Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopers 
dans le Royaume de Bulgarie pendani l’année 1923. Sofia, 1927. 19° PP. 

Entirely statistical, the tables giving detailed data (in both Bulgarian and 
French) concerning the various types of cooperative societies in Bulgaria. “2 
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ecember 31, 1923, there were 3,409 cooperative societies of all kinds, of which 
912 furnished reports. ‘These had 836,506 members. 

‘ vapa.—Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price in- 
Ma ieees, 1913-1926. Ottawa, 1927. 170 pp. 

The volume ineludes statistics of domestic and foreign wholesale and retail 
security prices, exchange rates, prices of services (gas, electricity, tele- 
hone, and street car), and import and export valuations. In some cases data 
-e given for as far back as 1890. 


prices, 


INTERNATIONAL LaBpor Orrice.—Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours 

of work), No. 17: Minimum wage-fixing machinery—an international study of 
legislation and practice. Geneva, 1927. 155 pp. 

This study was first published for use at the tenth session of the International 
Labor Conference, the subject forming Item II of the agenda of the conference. 
4 brief notice of the report was published in the June, 1927, Labor Review 
(y, 228). The International Labor Office has now published it as one of its 
series of Studies and Reports. The information contained in the previous report 
has been reprinted with a few alterations of detail and with the addition of a 
supplement giving summaries of minimum wage legislation in Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Spain, these countries having been omitted from the 
original report for lack of data. 

Norway.—| Departementet for Sociale Saker.] Statistiske Centralbyr&. Arbeids- 
lonnen « jordbruket, 1926-27. Oslo, 1927. [4], 15 pp. Norges offisielle 
statistikk VIII, 83. 

This report presents wages of agricultural workers in Norway in 1926-27, with 
comparative figures for earlier years. 

PoraNp.—Ministére du. Travail et de 1’Assistance Sociale. Bibliotheque de 
l inspection du travail, VI: L’ Inspection du travail en 1925. Warsaw, 1927. 
crviii, 837 pp. 

Among the various sections in this report is a résumé of factory inspection in 
Poland in 1925, which is preceded by a brief review of the economic situation of 
the country in that year. 

—— Office Central de Statistique. Statistique de la Pologne, Tome XIII, 


Fascicule 2: Le premier recensement général de la République polonaise du 
Septembre 30, 1921. Béatiments. Tableaux. Warsaw, 1926. vii, 79 pp. 


The results of the building census in Poland are presented in 3 tables, the 
first, for the country as a whole, including both urban and rural localities. The 
other two tables are confined to towns. 


— —— Statistique de la Pologne, Tome XVII: Le premier recensement général 
de la Républuque polonaise du Septembre 30, 1921. Logements, population, 
professions. Department de Kielce. Warsaw, 1927. xm, 803 pp. 


The complete publication of the results of the first census of the Republic of 
Poland will include 14 volumes. Volume XVII, listed above, contains statistics 
on occupied dwellings, the resident population, and the number of persons 
engaged in various gainful occupations. 


Unofficial 


AssoctaTION oF Rartway Executives. Committee on Stabilization of Em- 
peas Stabilization of employment on the railroads. Washington, 1927. 
Pp., chart. 


AVRAM, Mots H. The rayon industry. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1927. 
tr, 622 pp., tlustrations, diagrams. 
This book presents detailed discussions of all the factors entering into the 
production of rayon. It states that the labor cost of producing a pound of rayon 
is from 48 to 60 cents. 
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Buman, Lamar T., Compiler. Selected articles on old-age pensions. Vor 
H. w. Wilson Co., 1927. lrxii, 359 pp. (The handbook series © rea th 
vol. 1. ( 

One of the handbook series published by this company, which i. arranged 
with a view to the “special need of librarians, high-school debating league. and 
others who want reliable information in condensed form.” This y lume on 
old-age pensions contains general discussions of old-age pensions in ¢}j< country 
and abroad, and arguments for and against a noncontributory old-age peng, 
law. Briefs and a bibliography are included. 





sion 


Bocart, Ernest L., anp Lanpon, Cuartes E. Modern industry. Ney York 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. x, 593 pp., maps, illustrations, diagra», ” 


A descriptive account of the various productive activities of modern eco, 
life, and the relations of the various parts to each other. 


omic 


Coneress OF AMERICAN INDuUsTRY. Discussions by leading authorities a ys. 
sented at the Congress of American Industry, held in Philadelphia, S, ptember 

7 to 27, 1926. hiladelphia, 1926. 276 pp., illustrations, charts. 
Included among the addresses at this conference, and reproduced jn this 
volume of the proceedings, were the following: The employee—his respongibj. 
ities, by Secretary of Labor James J. Davis; The employer—his responsibilities 
by Charles Piez; Labor, by William Green; Industrial associations, by John p 
Edgerton; Industrial management, by Henry 8S. Dennison; and Human rel 


tionships, by Thomas E. Mitten. 


a 


Connecticut AcADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Transactions, Vol. 28. op. 
79-235: The distribution of industrial occupations in England, 1841-1861, by 
Clive Day. New Haven, March, 1927. : 

CusHMAN, FRANK. Foremanship and supervision: A practical handbook for fore 


man conference leaders and supervisors of vocational education. New Y ork. 
John Wiley & Sons (Inc.), 1927. xvii, 238 pp., charts, illustration. 


FarrcHILD, Henry Prati, Editor. Immigrant backgrounds. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons (Inc.), 1927. x, 269 pp. 
A series of monographs, by various authors, dealing with the racial, cultural, 


and social characteristics of the peoples which have contributed most heavily to 
immigration into the United States. 


Grutesprg, Frances Euma. Labor and politics in England, 1850-186). 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1927. vii, 319 pp. 


Inourry, Tue. The worker and his job: Outlines for the use of workers’ groups. 
New York, 129 East 52d Street, 1927. 65 pp. 

These study outlines were prepared for use in small classes or clubs of workers 

meeting under the auspices of trade-unions, shops, community houses, associa 


tions, or churches, in the consideration of problems that arise in connection wit! 
their everyday working relations. 
Laspor YEAR Book, 1927. Issued by the general council of the Trades Unwn 


Congress and the national executive of the Labor Party. London, Labor Pub- 
lications Department, 32-34 Eccleston Square, 1927. axl, 507 pp. 


This issue of the Labor Yearbook contains the usual data on the activities of 
various organizations affiliated to the Trades Union Congress and the Labor 
Party in Great Britain in 1926-27; a brief survey of the activities of Parliament 
in 1926; the text of the trade disputes and trade-unions bill, with action taken 
on it by labor organizations and*by the Government; text and discussion of the 
agreement between the Labor Party and the Cooperative Party; and considerable 
data on wages and hours, unemployment, industrial disputes, industrial accidents, 
trade boards, trade-unions, cost of living, poor relief, ete., and international labor 
matters. Directories of British and of international labor bodies and pu!)!icatious 
are included. 
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sxcorr, Isaac, AND Tucker, H. R. Economic and social history of the 
LPP nited States. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1927. xxiii, 635 pp., maps, 
‘llustrations. 
mhis book, intended as a school textbook, stresses the social and economic 
ment of the Nation, at the same time presenting the leading political 
sues. It is divided into three parts: I, Colonial times; II, The founding of a 
nation, 1789-1860; and III, The growth of national power, 1860 to the present. 
Fach part contains sections on labor conditions. 


, 
de\ elo} 


Lowry, S. M., MAYNARD, H. B., ann STEGEMERTEN, G. J. Time and motion 
study and formulas for wage incentives. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
(Inc.), 1927. xiv, 877 pp., charts, illustrations. 


MerropoLiTAN Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Labor 

turnover sertes No. 2: The exit interview. New York [1927?]. 21 pp. 
Reviewed on page 19 of this issue. 

NarionAL AssocraTIoN OF LeGcat Arp OrGaANtzaTions. Record of proceedings 


at the fourth annual meeting, held at New York City, April 7 and 8, 1926. 
(Boston, 1927?] 273 pp. 


NaTioNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). Minimum wage legislation 
in Massachusetts. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1927. xiii, 243 pp., charts. 

This volume presents a study of the structure and administration of the mini- 
mum wage law for women in Massachusetts. Its conclusions are that “although 
the wages of some women in Massachusetts industries have been raised since 
1914 through the operation of the minimum wage law, the general level of wages 
in these occupations is just about where it would have been had there been no 
wage law. Judged by the experience in Massachusetts, no matter how liberal 
the standards, an impartial evaluation of results can produce very little in favor 
of recommendatory minimum wage legislation for women.” 

— The workmen’s compensation problem in New York State. New York, 247 
Park Avenue, 1927. xx, 375 pp., charts. 

This volume contains a study of the workmen’s compensation law of New 
York and its development and operation, comparison with the compensation laws 
of other States, attitude of the courts toward its interpretation and administra- 
tion, and its eest to the State. 

Nationa InstrruTe or InpustTrRiAL Psycuotocy. Institute report No. 1: Occu- 
pation analysis—the study of aptitudes and attainments necessary for success 
a erent kinds of employment. London W.C. 1,329 High Holborn (19267). 

+}, VO pp. 

The first of a series of special reports describing an experiment in vocational 
guidance carried out in London. : 

On1io Stare Universiry. Bureau of Business Research. Monograph No. 8: 


Money-lending practices of building and loan associations in Ohio, by H. 

Morton Bodfish. Columbus, 1927. vii, 84 pp., maps, charts, 

RaTHBONE, ELgANOR F. The disinherited family—a plea for direct provision 
jor the costs of child maintenance through family allowances. London, George 
Allen & Unwin (Ltd.), 1927. xii, 345 pp. 3d ed. 

In this latest edition Miss Rathbone has added_a chapter on developments in 

the family-allowance movement in Great Britain and other countries since the 


4 


‘rst publication of her book in March, 1924. 


Russet Sace Founparion. Library. Bulletin No. 84: Employment for the 
handicapped Cannery list). New York, 130 East 22d Street, August, 

(+1927, 4 pp. Bibliography.) 

‘mMitH, Homer J. Industrial education: Administration and supervision. New 
York, Century Co., 1927. zz, 334 pp., maps, charts. 
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Sociéré pour 1’ Erupe PRATIQUE DE LA PARTICIPATION DU PERson\r1 DANS 
a Bulletin de la participation aux bénéfices, 1926. Paris ;, ~ 
200 pp. " 

The proceedings of the forty-seventh general assembly of the French Socjcs, 
for the Study of Profit Sharing and of the meetings of the administrat; : 

held during 1926. 

Unitrep Srates League or Locat Buitpine anv Loan Associations, p,, 
ceedings of the thirty-fourth annual meeting, held at Minneapolis, Ming 
July 20-22, 1926. Cincinnati [19267]. 333 pp. ' 

Data presented at this meeting, showing the status cf the building and og) 
associations in 1924-25, were given in the March, 1927, issue of the Labor Ro. 

view (p. 42). 


ve Counc) 





—— Seeretary’s annual report relating to the building and loan associations in thy 
United States, submitted to the 35th annual meeting at Asheville, N. C., Jy), 
19-22, 1927. Cincinnati [19277]. 87 pp. 

Data from this report are given on page 70 of this issue. 


Van Kugeck, Mary. Employment statistics and trade-unions. Washington, 
1927. 7? pp. (Reprinted from the American Federationist, April, 1927.) 


Woopsury, Rozert Morse. Infant mortality and its causes, with an appendiz 
on the trend of maternal mortality rates in the United States. Baltimore 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. x, 204 pp. 


—— Workers’ health and safety—a statistical program. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1927. xii, 207 pp. (Publication of Institute of Economics, Washington, 
D. C.) 


This book has been written, it is stated in the preface, in the belief that “statis. 
tics should be a means to an end and not an end in themselves and that end is the 
improvement of economic and social conditions,’’ and the purpose of the author 
is to present a plan by which this mission of statistics may be accomplished, with 
special application to the field of accident and health statistics. This plan is 
the development of two thoughts, namely: 




















First, the abandonment of superfluous compilations and the introduction of 
such changes in methods and tabulations as can be made without any major 
reorganization of existing methods and procedure, and, second, recommendations 
for guiding the further development of statistics to meet present or future require- 
ments. 


The book is in two parts: Industrial accidents, and The workers’ health, each 
part dealing with the problem presented, statistics needed, an appraisal of existing 
statistics, and a suggested program. There is a plea for governmental appropri 
tions to make adequate statistical information available as a means of mecting 
the ever present problems of industrial safety and health—‘ the saving of life, the 
diminution of injuries, the decrease in disease, the promotion of health, and the 
elimination of the economic and social consequences of accidents and sickness.” 
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